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HE sigh of relief which followed the municipal elections 
was suggestive that Toronto had felt anxious that the 
civic administration should not become worse, rather 

than hopeful of it becoming better. Everything offered in 
the shape of a by-law was carried by an immense majority, 
superficially indicative of the enterprise and generosity of 
the electors. The huge majority in favor of exempting 
dwellings from taxation up to $700 of assessment proved, 
however, that most of the enthusiasm for the expenditure of 
large amounts and the exemption of a large section of tie 
assessment from taxation was felt by those who had little or 
nothing upon which they would be taxed should this by-law 
carry. The vicious principle of allowing those not to be 
taxed voting the burden on those who could not possibly 
escape it, stands out so conspicuously in a comparison be- 
tween the majority in favor of this exemption by-law and 
those obtained for the other two, that the Legislature, it is 
to be hoped, will promptly refuse to sanction the unjust 
det@ 
Sry Toronto,” rightly so called in political elections, 
Bved itself to be considerably wider in municipal affairs, 
ecting, as it did, a Liberal Mayor and Board of Control, 
and almost tie-ing the Council. Neither the new material ac- 
cepted nor rejected can be considered any great gain or loss, 
2.1) chisel » Toronto will be governed much the same as it 
a saying which can be construed as neither a 
DG x much of a grief. This city has become somewhat 
pessimist@@mivith regard to municipal promises and proposi- 
tions, and every man seems to be anxious for things to stay 
“fair” a while longer until he can make his little stake. ‘The 
women voters, it is said, turned out strongly for Mayor 
Urquhart, and were guided more by sentimental than busi- 
ness motives. Whether or not this is a matter for regret 
must remain undecided so long as there is not a general 


agreement that the election of a municipal government is a | 
Of course a certain amount of sen- | 


purely business matter. ) 
timent must occasionally creep into every transaction whether 


presumably a strictly business affair or not, and honesty and | 


decency are a part of the accepted business code; temper- 
-ance, too, is a business rule insisted upon by every well-con- 
ducted industrial or mercantile establishment. The latter 
question, however, when imported into politics, municipal or 
otherwise, is apt to be made the main issue with senti- 
mental voters who demand that special qualification and are 
oblivious to many and radical defects. 
and Temperance League showed decisively that they can be an 
influence in politics, they did little by either their questionings, 
endorsations or voting to obtain a permanent place in the 
decision of civic matters. Mr. Gooderham can largely thank 
this organization for his defeat, but there are many citizens 


who would otherwise be in sympathy with the League who | 
think that undue pains were taken to put a reputable, cap- | 


able and ambitious young business man out of public life— 
not for long, it is to be hoped, but for the time being. He 
has already announced himself as a candidate for next year; 
and if he will pardon the suggestion, his chances will be im- 
proved by having a less conspicuously expensive organiza- 
tion and by persuading the World to praise somebody else 
and abuse him. ; 

Mayer Urquhart is probably aware that he will be closely 


watched, and his re'a‘iovsli> with Manager Fleming of the | 


Toronto Ra‘lway scrutinized with perhaps undue suspicion. 
He can best serve his friend Fleming by making a sincere 


and vizorous effort to have the railway expropriated, for | 


lishing Ce., Limited 
wmve—26 Adelaide Street West. 


While the Morality | 
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futile doings of the Rusians in Korea and Manchuria should 
not be affrighted should the oppressed millions in Russia 


| burn the buildiags of their oppressors, destroy the prisons 
| they fear, and shed some blood to gain a place amongst the 


free people of the earth. Such blood would not be wasted; 
the argosies of hope launched by the revolutionists would not 
go to the bottom of the sea, and the greatest despotism sur- 
viving the past cen‘ury will be robbed of its power for evil 
and be made the arena for a struggle for something better 
than that which has pleased the blood-thirst of the Greit 
Bear. The fall of Port Arthur is nothing if it is not finally 
recorded as the precursor and the signal of a mighty struggle 


it Russia for Liberty. 
ev illegal marriages and easy divorces are prevalent 
amongst the poorest and most ignorant part of the 
Jewish community, mostly resident in that part of Toronto 
called “The Ward.” The trouble is said to be that marriages 
are solemnized by unauthorized persons, such, for instance, 
as readers in the synagogues and those not recognized by 
the statutes. Of course when these marriages turn out un- 
happily, and those so lightly bound having become better ac- 
qiainted with our language and laws dnd that they can be 
dissolved, almost anybody remotely connected with religious 
teaching is esteemed competent to declare them free. No- 
body is more scandalized by this sort of thing than the better 
class of Jews, who are quite anxious that the authorities put 
a stop to it. The difficulty is one which may be expected to 
increase as our foreign population becomes larger and more 
diversified. The Doukhobors have matrimonial forms of 
their own, and almost every sect of religionists look upon 
the marriage rite in a light more or less their own. Great 
pains are taken by the authorities to insist upon a marriage 
license being granted to each couple proposing to become 
man and wife, and it seems strange that no license is required 
or no registration system arranged as to those who are to | 
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ONSIDERABLE stir has been made by the report that 
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then the ex-Commissioner will be a popular candidate for | 


the general managership of the concern. | ¢ ) 
have sized Mayor Urquhart as being just about the right 


variety for the position he holds, but not big enough for Par- | 


liament. This is a misapprehension of the relative import- 
auce of the two positions, if not of the Mayor, but Mayor 


Urquhart shou'd recognize the opinion of those who sit in | 
judgment upon him, and act accordingly. _The other mayoralty | 
candidate, who barely got within the limit of the “also-rans,” | 


and it is to be heped lost his deposit of egotism—the only 
thing he apparently put up—has probably learned more about 
politics in this last campaign than he thought he had acquired 
in the past. He seems to be a man with a considerable 
future beh’nd him, having polled a smaller vote than even 
Sam Thompson. 


7” 
7 
S by scme incaolicab'e” error I forgot last week to 
write something touching on the change of date and 
to wish ycu all a happy New Year, it becomes impera- 
tive that I should now show myself in touch with passing 


events by being wise in connection with the final fall of Port | 
Its lack of taste in not falling sooner while the | 


rthur, ) vh : 

Asiting world squandered its pennies in special editions of 
th€Myening papers describing the imminence of its surrender, 
nia jt conspicuously as a place unfit to stand. Those 
who ead wih avidity the details of the most terrilic 
carnag odern times and were worked up to a pitch of 
expecta iby statements from both combatants that the fall 
of the fortress would be signalized by the massacre of the 
surviving defenders, must have been bitterly disappointed by 
the tame ending of what is generally decided to have been a 
glorious defence. Just why the Russians without any rea- 
sonable hope of relicf by either land or sea maintained a 
stubborn defence which wi!l be a part of history, no one has 
yet explained. For months the combatants have been rush- 
ing at each other with sword and bayonet, hurling 
grenades of dynamite and other terrific explosives, burrow- 
ing under the hills while showers of shells have been falling 
on city, citadel, forts, sh’ps and hospitals, while exploding 
mines have-every now and then blown gallant soldiers and 
harmless coolies into space. This has been going on even 
while the beleaguering Japanese could not have added suf- 
ficient strength to the forces about Mukden to turn the tide 
oi battle in any way that they cannot turn it now. The carn- 
age, therefore, has been continued to add another shocking 


ecase. A siege, though very much more horrible than a game 
of chess, resembles it-very much in so far as it is wearisome 
folly to keep on playing the game after one is beaten. The 
checkmate was made when the Russian fleet ceased to be 
able to defend Port Arthur or use it as a base of operations; 
every life sacrificed since then has been another evidence of 
Russia’s lust for blood and military glory. 
We are told that the fall of Port Arthur does not end the 
war. In a week we will probably know more about what 
he “common” people of Russia think about this and the pro- 
a to spend nearly a billion dollars on a new navy. I 
cience of war and never even venture 
he militia. We all know some- 
thing, however, about peop and how and when long-suffer- 
ing serfs have made their most desperate efforts to obtain 
liberty. We know that the Russian people are groaning 
under a tyranny which seems terrible at this distance and is 
probably still more terrible to those who have to endure it. 
Nihilism can have meant nothing unless there are dreadful 
wrongs to be righted, millions of people to be set free. Rus- 
sia’s navy is all away from home, most of it at the bottom 
of the sea. About a third of a million of its soldiers are en 


know NOTH \ 
te argue with ast 


camped on the plains of Manchuria, and tens of thousands | 


of reservists are being dragged like dogs from their kennels 
to joitr'in the hopeless bivouac of death. Now is the revo- 
Iutionists’ opportunity, and unless we believe they have been 
beaten until their spirits are broken we must hope to see 
them make a move that will redden the Russian sky with the 
burning of prisons, barracks, and the buildings which con- 
tain the bureaus of oppression. When I say that this is 
“honed for” I write advisedly, for those who have read with 
out a failure of appetite or loss of sleep, of the horrible and 


Somehow the people | 


| have a right to officiate. 


| law applicable to those who in some remote way are religious 
{teachers yet not quite legally competent to solemnize mar 


} made to apply 
| te the clergy and where ancient privileges are still their pre- 


}in civil law 
| civil ceremony 
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stupid eagerness by the chief organ of a party which for 
years has been swallowing much more serious things than 
Scotch whisky. The sickening littleness of that sort of thing 
is making people weary. 


keeping his bar open too late on that special night was the 
work of officials of the Government who have control of the 
machinery set at work, and that the object was to discredit 
some prominent Conservative politicians sojourning there for 
the night. This sort of thing is not good politics; to even 
appear guilty of dabbling in this sort of sneakery is bad 
politics, for it only creates sympathy for those it is intended 
to injure. If the Ross Government cannot be saved by any- 
thing except by “keeping tab” on what Leader Whitney 
drinks, and when and how he drinks it, the Globe ought to be 
too big even to save Ross at such an expense of its self- 
respect. The doing of these contemptible little things simply 
furnishes an excuse for the other party to do comething a 
little smaller and a litle dirtier, and is exactly. the method 
to produce a “rough house” campaign. Temperance men 
must hate to see this sort of thing, for they know how in- 
tense an antagonism is excited by espionage and the tricks 
of Peeping Tom and the nasty little conspiracies of special 
whisky informers and breath-testers 
a « 

og Bishop of Peterborough is evidently determined that 

nothing in his diocese shall escape annexation to the 

Church if the graft is at all workable. It was in this 
diocese that the Sturgeon Falls hold-up took place, the graft 
being a section of the taxes which a manufacturing concern 
desiring a bonus consented to pay to the Separate school, 
though by law the same should have gone to the Public 
school. In the village of Downeyville the Public school has 
recently been converted into a Separate school, only four 
families in the section being non-Catholics, two of them-- 
those of Charles and Patrick Meigham—being _ recently 
changed from the Roman Catholic to the Christian Science 


fit 
Gill" cacn, TaHns. 


THE STROLLING PLAYERS. 


If any such system is in existence l| 
have not heard of it, and I imagine there can be no rigid 


riages. If we had a law insisting that a civil marriage must 


| be performed in addition to those religious services which are 
|now considered sufficient, there could be no trouble as to the 
hand | 


sufficiency of what is done by religious teachers. Either this 


' civil law would have to be observed or an examination made 


and a certificate issued to those purporting to be clergymen ! 
before they are permitted to declare a man and woman to be 
married—this, too, would let out of a painful predicament 


| those ministers who complain of being asked to solemnize mar- 
| riages of convenience or necessity and which are by no means 


a sacsament. It would only be under such circumstances 
that impostors could be punished, for the degree of imposture 


| depends upon whether the man has any right at all to claim 
page to history and to crown with glory General Stoessel, 
whose white flag at any moment could have caused it to | 


to be a minister, and it seems to me almost impossible to fix 
just where imposture would begin and criminal proceedings 
In Canada, where so much attention is paid 


rogatives, marriages are continually being set aside owing 
to some crecd distinctions which ought not to be recognized 
The suggestion that marriage be regarded as a 
and as a religious sacrament may seem 
sacrilegious to some, but there is no reason why there should 
not be a purely civil law to be observed, as in some other 
countries, before the religious feature of the celebration be 
introdaced 


not 


.* 

FITTING companion piece to the Inquiry of a mayor 

alty candidate as to the whereabouts of one of his op 

ponents on a particular Sunday night was found in 
the elaborate exposé of Leader Whitney taking a drink of 
Scotch whisky in his room in a Napanee hotel during pro 
hours. The candidate asking the unfair question 
never had a chance of getting anywhere near the mayoralty, 
but he was snowed under a little deeper on account of what 
sounded like a spiteful persorality. The Globe is mistaken 
if it thinks it is making any friends either amongst the tem 
perance people or wih anyone with sufficient intelligence to 
read a morning newspaper, by this mean column-display-and 
editorial-comment process of trying to show a public man up 
in a false light. After the strain of speaking at a political 
meeting Mr. Whi'nev pr »b»bly felt the need of a stimulant, 
perhaps did not th'nk that it was after hours, rang his bell, 
and got what he asked for. The proprietor of the house was | 
prosecuted for keening his bar open, pleaded guilty—which | 
is generally enough to prevent any evidence coming out— | 
but the little story of the Scotch whisky sent to Mr. Whitney's | 
room was forced into the evidence and then retailed with | 


| some time ago in the 


church. The schoo!house is a brick affair worth about a 
ihousand dollars, but by the same hocus-pocus as was worked 
French-Canadian end of the province, 
it was taken over by the Separate School Board for some- 
where in the neighborhood of five dollars. The community 
is said to have alWays been largely Roman Catholic, but is 
more so now than ever, and Father Bretherton is said to be 
an aggressive priest. Though this is the case, the Roman 
Catholics themselves with one or two exceptions are de- 
scribed as being strongly in favor of having the school under 
a Public Board; and of the eighteen families opposed to the 
transfer, the special correspondent of the Telegram states 
that fourteen belong to the Roman Church. This correspond- 
ent also states that while the school in the past was Public 
in name it was Catholic in character, instructions being given 
the catechism and the sacraments recognized by that 
church; the saints’ days were observed, “and the only things 
that differentiated it from a Public school were the Readers 
used within it and the history taught the pupils.” It is evi- 
dent from reading the long and interesting reports sent by 
this correspondent that the whole movement to put this 
school under the full charge of the Church had its source in 
clerical circles. The claim is made that the Public school 
never had a deed of the property which has recently been 
ebtained by the Separate School Board. Quibbles are made 
about the legality of the meeting which elected the Public 


in 


school trustees, and the who!le affair has created an amount | 
of bad feeling and contempt for the scheming of the Church | 
which will probably lead to the alienation of still other fami- 


lies from their communion. The Public School Inspector 


who has charge of that district makes a very noncommittal | 
report, and it looks as if the whole bunch, excepting the four | 
the priest, | 


families 
' 
would 


who are not willing to be bulldozed by 
weaken and the scrap end, as most of the quarrels 
within a church are apt to end, by the ecclesiastics winning 
out. The minority, however, have entered a suit; but what 
can a few farmers without experience or money to spare 
do when a powerful Church with no lack of money and an 
overplus of political influence is their opponent? The school 
sections on each side of the one concerned are in the same 
position with regard to Ca‘holic preponderance, and if in 
the present case s achieved the Church will no doubt 
gobble the other two. The inspector in making his report 
says he attended the meeting held to consider the matter, 
and says: “vout thirty persons were present, of whom three 
appeared to act with the priest and the rest against him. | 
understand that two or more meetings of ratepayers were 
held, of which I received no minutes.” 

It is a fine way to conduct the public business of this pro- 
vince, that every influence and assistance, governmental and 
otherwise, is given the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, not only 


iccess 18 


I Indeed, there are many who will | 
believe that the prosecution of the landlord of the hotel for | 


| Say with regard to them? 





| Nation, by Father Crowley, 
| following legend: 
| Appalling Account of Priestly Graft, Sacrilege and Immor- 
| atity—The Loss of 30,000,000 Catholics in the United States, 


| tor ins'ance—gives 
| the rest of his recital 
| ada has been notor-.ous. 


| parochial schools. 


| the Public school,” 
| who 


| ° . . . ee » 
" | “HE following interesting election card, clipped from the 
Leamington, Ont., 


tc support a Separate school system, but to make it as in- 
tensely Catholic as possible without a scandal which would 
overturn the whole thing, and to force the Public school au- 
thorities to be the eviction bailiffs to turn the Public school 
supporters out of the property which has been paid for by 
general taxes and to turn it over to the priest, who Will 
have practically sole authority in its maintenance or degen- 
eration. The Hierarchy have been continually telling us that 
they are fighting for the rights of the minority. This inci- 
dent proves that they are fighting to keep the rights of citi- 
zens away from the minority, and the immense non-Catholic 
majority in the province is apparently arrayed with the 
priests and bishops as against those who would like to have 
the rights and education of ordinary citizens. The Hierarchy 
and those who speak for them cry “Bigotry!” whenever a 
protest is made against their aggressions. What is it but the 
fiercest and most indefensible bigotry, or the most unspeak- 
able damphoolishness, which leads eighty-three per cent. of 
the population of this province who are non-Catholics to ally 
themselves with a retrogressive Hierarchy to bully into sub- 
mission a rural school district which at a meeting held to 
decide the future of the school consisted of thirty people, of 
whom only three “appeared to act with the priest?” This is 
not an isolated case, nor is it a case where an evenly divided 
section is being browbszaten or ill-used by a large non-Cath- 
clic minority or a small majority of the same stripe. The 
school has been Public in name but Catholic in character, 
but the local priest and his bishops are not satisfied with 
having everything their own way educationally, but must 
have the title deed of the property. Was it not this same 
bishop or his predecessor who some years ago claimed, and 
apparently made good the claim, that the Church owns all 
the Separate school-houses and the people have nothing to 

Why do they want the deed unless 
it is a part of the Church’s graft to get property in its name 
and to handle the funds as they see fit? 

Speaking abot graft, the name of Thomas Crowley as 
one of the objectors to the change of Downeyville school 


{from a Public to a Separate one, suggests the name of the 
| author of a book which has just appeared. 


‘ Its title is The 
Parochial School a Curse to the Church, a Menace to the 
The title page also carries the 
An Exposé of the Parochial School—An 


elc., by Jeremiah J, Crowley, a Catholic Priest of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago and an American Citizen. “I am con- 
vinced that Alm.ghty God brought Father Crowley to Am- 


| erica to save the Catholic Church and that the present scan- 
| dal in Chicago—the most terrible that has ever occurred in 
) ssmerica—was permitted by Providence to bring to a climax 
| the reign of rottenness, that it might be unearthed, exposed, 


and wiped out.”—Archbishop Katzer. The 415 pages of this 
terrific book is an attack not on the Roman Catholic Church, 
but upon its adm/‘nistration and administrators. Space does 
not permit a revi-w of it this week, but it may be said that 
the section of it dealing with “graft” is as startling as Law- 
son’s articles on Frenzied Finance. Father Crowley, it ap- 
pears, was one of twenty-five priests of the Archdiocese of 


| Chicago who protested against the appointment of an im- 


moral auxiliary bishop, and the majority of the charges 
he brings in his book are said to have been made under oatli 
and presented to the Papal Ablegate at Washington and then 
to the Pope, and they are presumably on file in the Vatican 
In face of these protests, he claims that the appointment was 


| made, and the wrath of the Church has fallen principally 
| upon kim, though he claims that the faintest trace of heresy, 
| immorality or dereliction from duty has not yet been even 
| alleged against him 
| perfectly inconceivable 
| workings of the Church that the section of his work de- 


There is so much in the book that is 
to those not acquainted with the 


voted to the things about which we know—clerical grafting, 
strange and startling corroboration to 
The “graft” of the Hierarchy in Can- 
Coincident with the publication of 
the book comes this tale from Downeyville. The abject fear 


| with which both political pxr.ies in this province regard the 


bishops; the pandering of the politicians; the clerical insol- 


| ence; the cry of bigotry; the rights of the minority, and the 
| acceptance by non-Ca‘holics of the clerical version of every- 


thing that happens within the Church, are an echo in Ontario 


| of what is described as being true in similar regards in the 


Archdiocese of Chicago. Father Crowley predicts that the 
American people will not stand much longer the intriguing 
of the cierarchy and the unpatriotic policy and tone of the 
His book just completed in Chicago, he is 
it Ontario taking a look at the situation here, and will prob- 
ably be astounded to find that the Government is abetting 
the Hierarchy and doing everything which he so bitterly de- 
nounces them for attempting in the United States. The pot 
is evidently beginning to boil in the United States, and we 


| probably won’t have to wait very long before the kcttle 
| begins to sing in Ontario. 


Father Bretherton’s statement in 
rid’s interview of Wednesday, “We shall break down 
wil shortly become the war cry of those 
that the Public school shall be broken 


the WV 


do not intend 


down 
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T is proposed to crowd the Senatorial boneyard at Ottawa 
with thirteen additional stiffs. The West—everything ‘s 
for the West nowadays, if you hear the politicians tell it 
—is not sufficiently represented in the political morgue and 
the Senate must be enlarged. This is the new way of re- 
forming the useless Second Chamber which every orthodox 
Grit despised till it became a favorite winter hotel for the 
campaigners of their own sort who could more get 
elected, but insisted upon staying in politics and Ottawa. It 
would seem better to give the North-West autenomy aad 
proper representation in the Commons and choke off thirteen 
of the oldest and most useless Tory senators left over from 
the days of Confederation. as a beginning of the much-prom 
ised and much needed reform of our House of O! Lords 
‘Lhe proposition is preposterous, which is probably the rea 

son it meets with the approval of Sir Mackenzie Bowell 


no 


News of last week, indicates that 
the morality, temperance and religious movement is 
not confined to Toronto, and others than our Mayor have 
unfinished official work which they feel it their pious duty to 
complete: 
TO THE ELECTORS OF MERSEA. 
To the Electors of the Townshio pf Mersea: 


Gentlemen,—I have for some years acted as councillor, 
and there is yet a considerable amount of work that has 
been commenced unter my supervision that I would like 
to finish. I have he'ped guard the interests cf the town- 
ship well. I am also a standard bearer tor the Lord and 
should have the support of all who have hope through Him 
At the same time you should not forget your one maa 

Yours truly, C. L.. Wincrove 

> 

es 
R. OSLER, of whom Canrda is proud. is apparently a 
bit ashamed of us, and told his fellow diners the 
other day that lying and spiteful political small-talk 
are the chirf sins of this, his native land. Up to date no one 
tas seen fit to denv the charge: the daily press is probably 
too busy demonstrating the truth of what he said even to 
care if the whole world hears and believes it. Probably it 
doesn’t matter who knows, for it is true, and there seems no 
force at work to better our manners or brace up our veracity 


o*s 
e D. ROSS of the Ottawa Journal, athlete, good new: 
paperman and good citizen, put it exactly as it 
should be put when he accepted the Conservative 
nomination on Tuesday. At first he refused the nomination, 





but being pressed to accept, he did so on the disvinct under- 
standing that if elected he would assist Mr. Whitney to install 
a strong Cabinet and then support him when he thought the 
Premier was right and oppose him when he felt he was 
wrong. That is all the party loyalty which should be ex- 
pected of any man with sense enough to think for himself, 

| Mr. Ross was accepted by the convention with the great- 
est enthusiasm. Here’s luck to you, Ross, and to your run- 
ine mate, Denis Murphy, if he is of the same good sort. 

* 
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torial Note: The following letter, signed “Junius Jr.,’ 
is inserted as was the first one, with comments thereon with- 
e,and solely as an indication of what is being widely 


nai 





hought of our University, to its great detriment. 

harges, as “Junius Jr.” admits, are difficult of proof ex- 

n investigation, instituted and carried to a sharp 

fnich by thos controlling, and not controlled by, 
he s whose methods should be _ the subject 


That the charges are, and have been, widely and 
circulated for years can be proved—that alone is 

rpAY NiGHt’s justification for giving them such definite 

. may bring about an inquiry. This is the sole ob- 
we have to serve, and the absolute accuracy of all or any 
fact is not and cannot be guaranteed.—EpIrTor. 





“Junlus Jr.” Becomes More Definite. 





Editor SaturpAy NIGHT: 
ast letter I attempted in a general way to describe 
-onditions as they exist in the University of Toronto. 
n this I wish to corroborate my former statements 
y the citing of a few definite instances. Some charges 
| are heir very nature, incapable of definite proof, 
eh any who have knowledge of the academic at- 


ve no hesitation in saying they are perfectly | 


iain, are such as may be substantiated or 
ntrovertibly. 

award of “The 1851 Exhibition Science Research 
rship” which was made during the last academic year 
iracterized by many of the faculty and by the students 
cenerally who knew the circumstances, as indefensible. E. F. 
t whom the award was made, had on his gradua- 
een appointed Fellow in Mathematics. In 1902 
inted lecture assistant in physics and also Fellow 
natics from which positions he drew a salary of 
ke $800. In 1903 he was appointed assistant dem- 
1 physics at a salary of substantially $800. Bur- 
with others, prepared a thesis to be submitted to 
rsity Council 
t was absent, and, without any particular discussion, 
ided that Burton was ineligible. The following is 

the regulations governing the award: 














AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
$2,000,000.00 
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TORONTO BRANCH—J. A. READY, Manager. 








Women’s Room. 


A room has been specially fitted up for the convenience 
of women, with special banking facilities. All women are 
nvited to avail themselves of its privileges. 

EDITH LAMBE, Manager Women's Department. 











AND LOAN COMPANY 
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In business ae a Savings Bank and Loan Company since 1854. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


78 Church St. 
Toronto 


Branch “A” 


522 Queen W. 
Cor. Hackney; _ 


ASSETS, $3,000,000.00 





Interest allowed on Deposits from Twenty Cents 
upwards. Withdrawable by Cheques. 


os 
34% 





OFFICE HOURS; 
9AM.TO4 P.M. SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 
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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII 

HIS MAJESTY THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN, 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF DEN MARK. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN. 


CO., as Purveyors to 


The council met at a time when the | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 


“The nominee must be a British subject, and, except in 
very special circumstances, must be under thirty years of 
age, must have been a bona fide student of science in this 
University for three years, must have been for the last full 
year a student of thisUniversity, or must have been a student | 
of this University for a full year ending within twelve months 
prior to the date of his nomination, and since ceasing to be 
such a student, must have been engaged solely in scientific | 
study.” 

As Burton, being not only a graduate of three years’ 
standing, but actually a member of the staff, was so palpably 
disqualified, the council had no hesitation in ruling him out | 
and ordering the return of his thesis. When the President 
returned and heard of the council’s action, he at once in- | 
sisted on Burton's eligibility. He said that the latter had 
come to him some time previously and had asked him if, as | 
demonstrator, he would still be eligible for the scholarship, | 
and that he had told Burton he wold be. On the Presi- 
dent’s insistence the decision was deferred until he should | 
write to the custodians of the scholarship in England regard- 
ing the matter. Instances of actions of smallness on the part 
oi the President, which he cannot easily deny, can be cited | 
against him, and any one can easily understand how that | 
saving clause in the regulations, “except in very special in- 
stances,” could be so worked that the answer to the letter 
would be practically known beforehand. The answer was 
cebled bacn that Burton might be considered eligible, but it 
was followed, if the common report be true, by a letter stat- 
ing that allowance was made in this special instance, but 
that it was not to be taken as any precedent. After the re- | 
ceipt of the cable the counc!] met, allowed Burton’s applica- 
tion to stand, and referred the decision of the award to acom- 
|mittee consisting of Professors Baker, Ramsay Wright and 
| Ellis. Professor Ellis voted for McBain, who had been consid- 
jered bythe students as the cirtain choice; Professor Ramsay 








| Wright, who is said to have his own reasons for not wish- 
| ing to alienate the President and his party, voted for Burton, 
while Professor Baker said he could hardly judge. As the 
committee could not arrive at any decision the matter was 
|argued out before the council. Professor McLennan speaking 
for Burton and Professor Miller for McBain. McBain had, | 
with great labor, compi'ed a very valuable bibliography of 
the subject on which he was working, and this, from the 
standpoint of the applicant's merit, was Professor Miller's 
strongest plea. Professor Miller was urging his point when 
Professor McLennan interrupted, “Oh, that’s all in ed 
(quoting a certain text-book). “In that case the joke’s on 
|me,” said Professor Miller, and with that he sat down. This 
}ended the discussion and the award was made to Burton. 
| Professor Miller some time afterwards looked up the book 
to which Professor McLennan referred, but could not find 
that it contained the bibliography. Professor McLennan was 
asked why he had said that McBain’s work was contained in | 
| the book. “Oh, I had to shut Miller off somehow,” was his | 
alleged reply. 





| Burton was in Professor McLennan’s department, physics, | 
|and it is commonly stated that he was practically promised 
the award long before it was actually made. Any one who | 
has any knowledge of the inside workings of any organiza- 
tion, whether it be a university or a political party, knows 
how almost anv action can be excused by subterfuges that 
the outside public, though it may be suspicious, cannot with | 
certainty expose. During Professor McLennan’s candidature | 
for the University Senate, Burton worked hard for him. even 
engaging in personal canvass. It was said at the time by 
Victoria College students that it was useless to compete with | 
a member of the staff who had McLennan’s support. It is a 
common expression of theirs that “it is no use trying to buck 
up against a McLennan man.” 

The award of the same scholarship in the year 1900 was 
yet more scandalous, for there was not even the cloak of 
apparent legality to cover its shamelessness. Hogg, Good, 
McBean and Patterson were all candidates. McBean was a 
day or so late in handing in his thesis and applied to the 
registrar for an extension of his time, but this was refused 
him, and although he had his work all prepared he was 
forced, because of the regulation as to the time limit, to give 
up the contest. Patterson. who was engaged on work in 
physics set him by one of the instructors, found that he could 
not come to any solution of his problem and stated to some 
of his fellow students, in a matter of course way,_that as he 
had not got any results he considered himself out of the race 
Accordingly he handed in no thesis whatever, although Pro- 
fessor McLennan, in whose department Patterson was, and 
who apparently had arranged that Patterson, being his man, 
should eet the award, handed in a few stray papers for him 
—scraps of his year’s work. Good and Hogg, both excep- 

ially able men, had handed. in satisfactory theses and were 
legitimat. *1ndidates 

A committee, consisting of the President, Dr. Miller, Dr. 
| Kenrick and Professor McLennan, was appointed to con- 
sider the theses submitted. Two of this committee, the Pre- 
sident and Professor McLennan, had, apparently, already 
decided to whom the award should be given. Dr. ‘uuier and 
Dr. Kenrick, because of a situation which it would take too 
long to explain at present, were practically silenced. Shortly 
|afterwards the announcement was made that the decision | 
| had been given in favor of Patterson. The flagrant injustice | 
ot the award created such indignation among the students | 
that a deputation, headed by Coleman, one of the most bril- 
jliant students Toronto has turned out in late years. waited 
jon the President. They felt that as a student Patterson 
| was inferior to other candidates, but this was to a certain 
extent a matter of individual opinion and the students made 
}no special point of this, but what they did urge was that 
| Patterson was not even eligible, that he had handed in no 
regular thesis, except the few stray sheets that Professor Mc- 
Lennan had handed in for him. and that in any case he was | 
excluded by the time limit. They demanded an exnlanation 
The President replied that the irregularity was only appar- | 
ent; that, if the students wished. the matter would be taken | 
}up by the University Council, and that they would have a | 
| chance to be heard before that hody 
| For the present. of course. thev could ask no more than 
| this, and thev regorded the President’s promise as satisfac- 
| 
i 











| 


tory. They heard no more in regard to the meeting of the 
Council until they ¢ 


t notice one day to come to the Presi 
dent’s room 


H-» told them that the Cougcil had considered 
| the matter and had decided that the committee was justified 
lin awarding the scholarship to one who had not technically | 
lcomplied with the regulat‘ons, Provided that none of those 
who had so complied were ax 
arship. The students were 
up over the 


' 
od enough to receive the schol- 
quite naturally, greatly worked 
whole matter. for 


not only was the scholarship 
most improperly awarded in order—it was said—that Pro- 
| fessor McLennan’s reputation might be enhanced by having 


his man win, but the President had actually said that students 





whom everybody knew not to be inferior to Pat- 
terson had not sufficient capacity to deserve the award. Mce- 
Bean had been ruled out because of the time limit. But 
Patterson, who was ruled out not only by the time limit, but 


by his fail 


ire to hond in a thesis of his own, held the open 
sesame—h 


was the fore-ordained choice of those who had | 


in their power the ing of the award 

The matter ended here. The deputation, in spite of their 
| indignant protest, were not allowed to appear before the | 
council, The only satisfaction the President would give was 


ithe statement that the council had carefully considered the 


question. The students had their careers before them, and 

though they felt keenly the outrage and considered the advis- 

abilit t appt aling to the Minister of Education, or of doing 

of a similar nature, they finally concluded that 

would be best to let the matter drop. Good, in disappoint 

nd disgust, not long afterwards gave p his contem 

ted univers't areer and 1s at present, so it 1 uid, en 
gaged in farming 

{This award should not be confused with that to E. R 


f rson, winner of the Rhodes scholarship last spring.] 


These, sir, are 


only two cases. I could continue indefin 
tely, citing other instances of similar perversions of justice 
Perhaps the keynote to the indictment in the previous letter 
was the following sentence: “If the charges be true ‘that are 
inreservedly made by honest and disinterested m<« the his 


tory of their selfish scheming, of the injuries they have done 
to promising members both of the faculty and undergraduate 
body, of the scandalous awards they have had made to their 
tools, of their manipulation for selfish ends of the Univer- 
sity’s nominal head, of their deception, their slander, and their 
| untruthfulness, is one of the blackest pages that has ever been 
| written.” There is not one statement in that sentence, nor in 
the whole letter, that cannot be substantiated by proven facts. 

I have réad the reply of Mr. Russell to my former letter, 
and though I had anticipated some such defence, I admit I 


jing the 


| greater advances would have been made. 


| ence, 


| 1895. which practically knew beforehand what 


am surprised that Mr. Russell should have 
given so little thought te the question as he 
apparently did. He speaks of my _ letter being 


an attack on the President, and still he asks me why, if I had 
wished to do a real service, I did not lay my case before the 
President. Or he wishes to know why the case should not be 
laid before the University Council—the council, forsooth, that 
ratified the Patterson award of 1900; the council that voted 
the Burton award of 1904; the council that is composed of 
members of the very staff that is being criticized; the council 


| whose members, many ‘of them (lest their bread and butter 
| should be endangered), have not the moral courage to lift a 


dissenting finger to any of the President’s suggestions. Or 
there is the Alumni Association; why not lay the matter be- 
fore that body, Mr. Russell suggests. Does Mr. Russell know 
that the Alumni Association, so far as its officers and organ 
are concerned, is practically controlled by that very element 
against which criticism is directed? Professor J. C. Mc- 
Lennan himself is secretary of the Association, and to him all 
communications for the University of Toronto Monthly, the 
organ of the Alumni, must be addressed. 

I may at another time write at greater length, and with 
more pointedness, on this subject, for it is a most important 
one. But my letter is already becoming long. I shall only 
say that Mr. Russell's suggestion would have more point if 
our Alumni Association, like that of, for instance, the Uni- 
versity Of ssichigan, were entirely free from the control of 
University authorities. Under existing conditions, it is pow- 
erless to effect any change, simply because those who would 
be adversely affected by such change have the direction of 


= policy of the Association to a large degree in their own 
lands, 


When Mr. Russell says that during his undergraduate | 


days, some five years 
healthy esprit de corps, that there was for the President “both 
respect and affection,” he is surely misrepresent- 

condition of affairs. If there has been 
one point more than another in which the Univer- 
sity of Toronto has been compared unfavorably with other 
universities, it is in the lack of that esprit de corps. Does 
Mr. Russell thinks that there could be a healthy esprit de corps 
among students such as those of 1900, when they saw the 


| authorities take hard-earned honors from deserving men and 


bestow them on an ineligible candidate? Or does he think 


| that the respect or affection evidenced to a President who had 


been guilty of such injustice could be very marked? 
I would not for an instant imply that Mr. Russel) was not 
perfectly honest in his defence. But his course at the Uni- 


| versity was one that was so eminently satisfactory to himself 


and his popularity was so well deserved and devoid of self- 


seeking, that his judgment is not an average, bu: an un- | 
| usual, one. 
the ’Varsity fifteen, Tommy was made secretary of the Ath- 
| letic Association, and finally Tommy became “a humble mem- 
| ber of the staff.” Accordingly Mr. Russell may be pardoned | 
|ii the glasses through which he looks on an institution that | 


Tommy won scholarships, Tommy played on 


was once such a pleasant place for 


him are somewhat 
colored. 


It is in no way pertinent to the present discussion for Mr. 
| Russell to say that “the University has been making great 
| advances in the past few years.” 
|the atmosphere of 


yee It certainly has, but had 
the University been a purer one, far 


The ways in which 


the University has been helped are quite apparent, but the | 


ways in which it has been hindered are too subtle to be so 
patent. And within certain limits the President is no more to 
be praised for the extension of the University than is the 


| Principal of the School of Science for the wonderful increase 


of students in Applied Science. Both events are the results 


cf natural laws, which neither a capable nor incapable presi- | 


dent or principal could control. 


_ Neither does my letter “besnnrch the whole staff of the 
University,” as Mr. Russell says it does. If he would once 
more read that letter he would notice this sentence: 


found in Canada.” The position is simply this: A weak 
President, wi.hout force of character, but selfishly tenacious 
of power; one or two reputedly unscrupulous men, whose 
tireless energy, tremendous capacity for work, and boundless 
ambition, have given them a power more real than nominal; 
several trimmers who have enough honesty to insure their 
being on the winning side, whatever happens; many weak 


mien, who, because their means of livelihood is at stake, will | 


practically do as they are bidden; several men of strength 
and honesty, openly protesting against iniquitous conditions; 
and, I might add, some who, perfectly honest themselves, 
heve been simple enough to allow themselves to be duped 
into supporting dishonest actions. 


I would do just as much for the University of Toronto as 
would Mr. Russell—every whit as much—but I do feel that 


| any half-way measures such as he suggests will only indefin- 
|itcly prolong the existing evils. 


\ I know that the publicity 
that has been given University affairs by the city press dur- 


| ing the last few weeks is most hurtful to the University, but 


| the condition is such that only the most drastic treatment will 
| be effectual. 


As farasIcan learn, few graduates think on the University 
situation as does Mr. Russell; bit any who, like him, through 
mistaken ideas of lovalty, defend the individual rather than 
the idea, are unwittingly pursuing a course that in reality 
dees incalculable harm to an institution which all alumni, 


the writer equally with Mr. Russell, would love and rever- | 
With those who know the University, as it at present | 


exists, love for it or pride in it cannot exist. Such senti 
ment can never be manifested toward it until the charges at 
present so persistently made against it are falsified; until 
the universal dissatis‘action existing in the minds of prac- 
tically all graduates throughout all parts of the country is 


| dissipated; or until the present régime is succeeded by one 


that is, to say the lexst, characterized by common honesty. 
It is the alumni who should take this matter up and insist 
on a thorough invest'gation, an investigation not like that of 
its finding 
would be, but one which wi'l ensure impartial, honest inquiry. 


| Tf there is found to be nothing in the situation that calls for 


remedial measures, net only will the prestige of the Univer- 


| sity be greatly strengthened, but those against whom criticism 


has for so long been directed will be exonerated. No gradu- 
ate whose loyalty is worthy of the name will allow sympathy 
with, or pity for, any interested individual to stand in the 
way of his University’s interests. 


are at present, among the undergraduate body, students 
who are only too anxious to take the maiter up. 
Lut it is most unjust that the career of any under- 


graduates should be blighted, when graduates can without 
danger take a more effective stand, for in the punishment o 
any “student irregularity” the larger questions at issue might 


possibly be as effectively obscured as they were by the finding 


of the commission of 1895. When the history of the confer- 


ring of honorary degrees, that of the dining hall, the trouble | 


connected with the withdrawal of the School of Science, and 


| many other incidents have been impartially examined, it will 


be found that not one word of criticism has been unmerited 
Let the graduates who are true friends of the University 
waken from their condition of apathy. If the indictments 
made are proven to be well founded, tear down that which 
only disgusts, then build up that which can be reverenced 
I am, yours, Junius Jr. 


ago, there was in the University a | 


" “There | 
are on the staff some of the worthiest men that could be | 


It is rumored that there | 
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is a thing of beauty and a joy forever—for it 
lasts as long as the house lasts, and if properly 
|attended to improves with age. Let us send 
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| manufacturers and sell direct to the consumer, 
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January 7, 1905 
Opening 
Year Sale 


January, 1905 


This month we inaugurate the 
biggest and best sale (taking quan- 
tities and prices into consideration) 
that we have ever conducted in : 


Household Napery and 
House Furnishings General’y 


to keep pace with which, all other 
departments in the house are being 
overhauled, and specially priced 
lines prepared, so as to accomplish 
the one great end in view, namely : 
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not callers kept them at home. 


; Scvere siege ot 


| Cecil Lee, who presided over the tea-table, and 






Social and Personal. 





RS. MORTIMER CLARK will give the second 
of the popular and delightful Cinderella dances 
at Government House on the evening of Tues- 
day, January 24, from nine to one o'clock, for 
which invitations will be out next Tuesday. 

* 

One of the holiday teas was given to lady friends by Mrs. 
Parkyn Murray, who has been again settled in her pretty 
home in Crescent road for some months. One cannot mis- 
use dainty adjectives in speaking of house or hostess, both 
being all that is sweet and lovely. Mrs. Murray wore an ex- 
quisite gown of palest blue, touched with pale pink in tiny 
flowers, and trimmings of chiffon with a very handsome 
Irish lace collar. Mrs. Murray received in the drawing- 
room and her mother, Mrs. Warrington, in a smart grey 
brocade gown, poured tea. Three cousins of the hostess, 
Misses Nora, Kathleen and Mona Murray, the Misses Orr 
and Miss Auber, assisted. The table was quite brilliant with 
puinsettias, arranged in a basket, and lighted with red-shaded 
candles, with many o‘her flowers about the rooms. Many 
smart women were at this tea, with best wishes 
pretty hostess. I hear that Mr. and Mrs. Parkyn Murray 
are leaving next month for Bermuda until April, and that 


Mrs. Warrington will have their home during their absence. | 


* 

The Strolling Players’ studio was filled on Monday with 
a very smart and appreciative company, who not only en- 
joyed the cosy place and each other, but also the excellent 
musical programme provided by Miss Hay of Rosedale; Mr. 
Cameron, who is visiting Mr. W. Goulding, and the Messrs. 
Quarringham, whose singing was quite charming. The art- 
istic tone of the studio is always emphasized by the perfect 
stillness of the habi‘ues during the rendering of each num- 
ber, a thing so unusual as to be wonderingly commented 
upon by strangers. Several new members have recently 
taken the places left vacant by members spending the year 
abroad. The only way, it seems, for a new member to get 
in, as the lists are over-filled and a long waiting list is held. 
Miss McGill, Miss Wedd, and Miss Rathbun were the Jap- 
anese attendants in costume, and the president, Mrs. Harley 
Roberts, and Mrs. E. Bickford were, as usual, recipients of 
many compliments and congratulations. A few of those 
dropping in during the afternoon were Colonel and Mrs. 
McGill of Kingston, Mrs. Percy Scholfield and her mother, 
Mrs. Skey of Chatham, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morgan, Miss 
Rutherford, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Petersen, Miss Gertrude 
Thompson, Miss Spooner, Miss Augusta Hodgins, Mrs. and 
Miss Grantham, Mr. Edward Bayly, Mrs. and Miss Fair, 
Mr. Fair, Captain Whilla, Miss Carty, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Capreol, Mrs. Boehme, Mr. Norman Jarvis, Miss Lyons, Mrs. 
German of Welland, Miss Marie Macdonell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pack, Mr. and Mrs. Biggs, Mrs. F. Anglin, Mrs. Henry Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Duggan, Mr. and Mrs. Percival Jarvis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutherland, who have been on a ten days’ visit in To- 
rento, spending the holidays in company with their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Pack; Mrs. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart 
Watt, Mr. W. Goulding, Mrs. Clinch, Mrs. Gordon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Hay, Mr. H. Patterson, Mr. Norman Jellett, 
Miss Maude Givins, Mrs. and Miss Hoskin of Deer Park, 
Mrs. Arthur Murray, Miss Morgan of Hamilton. Many 
others would have been down for the New Year reunion had 
It is hoped to-day to have a 
finished musician visiting in town as guest of honor 

* 

Dr. James McLeod and his Buffalo friends returned home 

on Monday afternoon, Mrs. John D. King, who came over 


for the holidays to visit her daughter, Mrs. Charles John- | 
ston, returned on Tuesday to Hotel Niagara, Buffalo 


* 
Mrs. Foster and her son and daughter are settled at 85 
| Glen road and Mrs. Foster, now having recovered from a 


cold; will receive on January 16 
s 


Mrs. Walter S. Lee's tea in holiday week was one of the 


| most delightful of the month, only enough ladies having 
| been invited to comfortably fill her home. 


Mrs. Lee re 
ceived in the drawing-room in a most becoming black velvet 
gown, with white falls of lace on the open sleeves and the 
bodice, and soft chiffon, in which she was the picture of a 
sweet and gracious matron, whose smiling welcome was ably 
seconded by her two daughters-in-law, Mrs. Alfred and Mrs. 
a group of 
pretty waitresses, Miss Massey of Rosedale, Miss Ethel 
Lee and Miss Aileen Gooderham, who were all that is cour 
teous and winning. The tea-table was centered with deep 


| crimson roses and daintily plenished with all sorts of good 


| things. Among the guests were Mrs. Alexander of Bon 
Accord, Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. J. I. Davidson, Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. Denison, Mrs. George MecMurrich, 
Mrs. Roaf, Mrs. Jack Massey, Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Ernest Wright, Mrs. Coady, Mrs. Kay, Mrs. Michie, 
Mrs. Cowan, Miss Phemie Smith, Mrs. J. Gordon Mac- 
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see such gems. 

Ic consists of three beautifully cut perfectly 
«white, flawless diamonds, so evenly matched 
for size and weight that a hair would denote 
the differe ce The mounting as is usual 
with us is 18k, gold, 


PRICE— $480.00 








Diamonp Mercuants, 
Yonge and Albert Sts. 


| who looked most lovely in cream lace, 


donald 
* 
Mrs. Melvin-Jones entertained a small party at dinner on 
Monday evening, Mrs. Newton being the guest of honor. 
* 


Miss Kingsmill gave a matinee card party on Thursday 
oi last week in honor of Miss Worsley of Halifax, who is at 
present her guest 

. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crossthwaite of Winnipeg left for home on 


Monday after a holiday visit to Mr. and Mrs. D. D) Mann 
- 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Bruce of Newmarket have spent 


the vacation with Mrs. Bruce's people in Jarvis street 


* 

Mrs. Gzowski gave a small tea at Clovelly, her new home 
in Rosedale, to which friends were asked to meet Mrs 
Frederick Beardmore of Montreal. It was an informal and 
very pleasant affair, some of her débutante friends assisting 
Miss Mary Gzowski in the tea-room, and Mrs. Beardmore, 
receiving with her 
Mr. and Mrs. Beardmore, who have been 
are leaving for Montreal to-morrow 

. 


mother. I believe 
at Chudleigh, 


Che officers and members of the Signal Corps and Ma 


| chine Gan Detachment of the Q.O.R. are giving a dance on 


February 24,0f which event the following ladies have kindly 
promised to be patronesses: Mrs. Mortimer Clark, 
Otter, Mrs. J. I. Davidson, Mrs. James Mason, Mrs 
Pellatt, Mrs. Septimus Denison, Mrs. Percival Mason, Mrs. J 


Mackenzie Alexander and Mrs. Mulock. During the ab- 


sence of Mr. Reginald Pellatt, the secretary, Mr. Rupert G 
Bruce is looking after his work. Mr. Pellatt will, however, 
| believe, be home in time for final arrangements for the 


dance. My readers will no doubt remember what a royal 


| time the young men of the above corps and their friends 


(numbering many not-outs who have since come out) had 
at the dance given last season. The patronesses turned out 
with enthusiasm and the dance was a very signal success 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lillie are up from Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, for a visit of some weeks to Mr. Lillie’s parents in 
Rosedale 

- 

Captain Balmaine of the 15th Hussar Regiment, England, 
has been spending a week in town, and leaves for Ottawa im 
mediately. He has been private secretary to Lord Northcote, 
Governor of Australia, and came on from Melbourne vita 
Vancouver, en route for England, last month. Captain Bal 
maine is a charming man, and has been entertained at Gov 
ernment House and by Mr. and Mrs. Cockburn and other 
friends to whom Mr. and Mrs. Tom Tait's letters of intro 
duction were an instantaneous “open sesame!” Yesterday 
was spent by the traveler at Niagara Falls 

* 


Miss Lillian Wilson of Fenelon Falls, a pupil of Miss 
Mary H. Smart, has lately been appointed soprano soloist in 
Dundas Street Methodist Church of London. Miss Ethel 
King of Bowmanville, another pupil of Miss Smart, is resi 
dent vocal teacher in St. Margaret’s College 

* 


Chat charming function, the bal poudre, took place in the 
King Edward Hotel last night, when a very beautiful mise en 
scene was presented at the entrance of the dancers taking 
part in the Twentieth Century minvet, for which very earn 
est practising has taken up the time of many pretty girls 
and stalwart young men The minuet was partici 
pated in by over three score dancers; in fact | was informed 
that ninety had promised to take part, but at time of writing 
I had not been able to enumerate them Miss Milligan has 


for the | 


Mrs, | 
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had all the responsibility and thought in getting up the 
minuet, which will probably be, like the Scotch dances at St. 
Andrew’s ball, an annual attraction from henceforth at the 
poudré, The pretty, graceful girls in the débutante set, their 
| nore experienced sisters in the next one, and so on to the 
|number of sets sufficient to fill the ball-room, with their 
cavaliers all in court dress and powder, with a touch of color 
from the ribbon crossing each manly shirt-front, stepped 
sedately in from the east door of the ball-room at the eighth 
dance and formed up for the minuet. In the “star” figure, 
the formation distinguished one set from another, and the 
spectators were not backward in expressions of delight at 
the charming sight. A full list of the dancers will be given 
in next week’s further notes of this always picturesque event. 
* 


The lady patronesses of the Argonauts’ ball on next Fri- 
|day evening at the King Edward are Mrs. W. Mortimer 
Clark, Mrs. T. P. Galt, Mrs. Otter, Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. 
Septimus Denison, Mrs. John I, Davidson, Mrs. Falcon- 
bridge, Mrs. Sweny, Mrs. Beardmore, Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. 
Mackenzie of Benvenuto, Mrs. Melfort Boulton, Mrs.- Albert 
Gooderham and Mrs. Mulock, Colonel Otter has granted 
permission to the officers of the Toronto garrison to appear 
in uniform at the ball, which will certainly be a notably smart 
| function. 


* 


The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Kerr of New York to Mrs. 
| Kerr’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, Cross of St. George street, has 
been the brighter for various pleasant entertainments. On 
| thursday of last week a tea was given for Mrs. Kerr, and 
she was on Tuesday the honored guest among a bright 
|coterie of girl friends who took tea with Miss Mary Hag- 
arty in Walmer road. Mrs. Hagarty, assisted by Mrs. Vogt, 
presided over the tea and coffee trays and Miss Vesta Mac- 
kenzie and the Misses Hagarty waited on their girl guests. 
The table was daintily done in pink and white carnations 
| with a center of pale green silk. Mrs. Kerr and her sister, 
Miss Cross, Miss Yvonne Nordheimer, Miss Estelle Nord- 
heimer, Miss Jessie Waldie, Miss Winifred Evans, Miss 
Case and Miss Beatrice Spragge were some of the girls pre- 
sent at this jolly little affair. 


= 
The visit of Mr. Forbes Robertson this week with a new 
|play to rehearse and “try on the dog” here next Monday, 
|has aroused a good deal of anticipation and interest. Mr, 
Robertson is one of the artists whose social welcome is as- 
}sured in Toronto whenever he has time to accept hospitali- 
|ties. It has been a busy three days with him, but there has 
| been time for pleasant greetings from many friends and ad- 
|mirers. All are looking forward to the new play, for which 
|the scenery came out in the same ship with the company. 
Although the day was frigid, quite a number of skaters 
turned out at the Tuesday meeting of the Skating Club this 
week, and there is already a buzz of preparation and discus- 
sion of costumes for the coming carnival. The waltzers are 
most graceful and untiring this year, and it is hoped that 
good ice may be secured during the visit of His Excellency 
|next month, as his daughters, the Ladies Sybil and Evelyn 
| Grey, are accomplished skaters, and the Skating Club might 
| have the honor of a visit from them on the 23rd. 
| ° 


Miss Rawlings of Montreal arrived on Wednesday morn- 
ing on a visit to Mrs. Hollyer, in St. George street, and a 
tew young folks were asked for tea on that day to meet her. 
Miss Mary Toller of Ottawa is also in town, the guest of 
Lady Tilley, her aunt, and both girls were to have been at 
the poudré last evening. 


- 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour of 169 Lowther avenue have Mrs. 


W. A. Gilmour and her son with them for the holiday season. 
* 





Invitations are out to the Engineers’ dance, which takes | 
piace in ’Varsity Gym, headquarters of the Engineers corps, 


on Thursday, January 19, at half-past eight. Mrs. W. Mor- 
timer Clark, Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Ramsay Wright, Mrs. Maur- 
ice Hutton, Mrs. Galbraith, Lady Meredith, 
Moss, Mrs. Alfred Baker, Mrs. W. Hodgson Ellis, Mrs. 
van der Smissen, Mrs. Otter, Mrs. Septimus Denison, Mrs. 
Sweny, Mrs. i:vans, Mrs. Hertzberg, Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. 
John I. Davidson, Mrs. S. C. Biggs, Mrs. Von der Osten, 
have kindly consented to be lady patronesses. Mr. Harold 
W. Gzowski of Clovelly, Rosedale, is secretary of the dance. 
© 

Lieutenant C, A. Boone, Second Battalion Manchester 
Regiment, now stationed at Alderney, having received a two 
months’ leave of absence, is on a visit to lis home, 57 Bloor 


street east, Toronto, and will return to his regiment about 


the 1st of March next 
° 
Mr. and Mrs. S. F. McKinnon and their bright young 
grandson, Sidney Miles, are spending some time in New 
York 


Mrs. John King and her daughter, Mrs. Wilbur, who are 
at present living at Hotel Niagara, Buffalo, are leaving for 
Washington and the South this week 

” 


Mrs. George Warwick spent the holidays with her people 
in Ottawa. 

* 

One of the charming “young folks’” dinners was given 
on the “official” New Year’s night by Professor and Mrs. 
van der Smissen for their daugbéer’s friends 

« 


The Literary Institute of Trinity College will hold their 


annual conversazione on Thursday, January 26, 1905. The 
patronesses are Mrs. W. Mortimer Clark, Mrs. Christopher 
Robinson, Mrs. W. R. Brock, Mrs. Charles Fleming, Mrs. 


Elmes Henderson, Mrs. William Mackenzie, 
Nicholls, Mrs. E. B. Osler, Mrs. H. M. Pellatt, 


Miss Cartwright and Strachan 
* 


Mrs. Frederic 
Mrs. Symons, 
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The engagement of Miss Ethel Warne, second daughter 
of the E S. Warne of Brampton, and Mr. J. K. Bell is 
announced. They are to be married early in the spring 


late 


a eiaiiaamecon 
\ pledge of affection—pawning the wedding-ring 
“T want to 
child.” “Well, 
There has never been a man sufficiently rich te buy—to- 
morrow 


marry your daughetr.” “But she’s my only 
I can’t marry any more than you've got.” 





Echoes of the Holidays. 





KEEP moving about amongst the people “in trade” and 
everybody seems satisfied, and nobody more so than the 
firm of Fairweather’s, “a famous fur store,’ with the 





holiday trade done. But now they say, “What's to be 
done with what's left over—make a big sal Yes, and 
that’s just what they are doing; and you'd be surprised just 
how much money they are willing to lose this month for the 
reason that the lo not believe in the policy of holding over 
till another season lines that were made specially for this 
cn Selling was big before the holidays; the season hit a 
high mark, and now right in mid-winter, when you most 
need furs, the tirm ts making it easy for most anybody 
to have just what he or she wants because the difference be 
tween the before-holiday prices and the after-season prices 
is very marked 
You'll b abl to choose your jackéts, your searfs your 
stoles, your muffs, your  fur-lined 
cloaks, coats, opera-cloaks and capes 
at prices that mean a saving of any 
where between twenty and_ thirty 
three-and-a-third per cent 
hese Fairweather people are very 
jealous for their quality reputation, 
ind while the “marked prices” drop 
materially they do not slacken 
their guarantee for the goods they sell one iota—remembet 
this, pleas 
Besid a big sale m furs, there 1s an attractive sale in 
progress amongst those lovely shirt-waists, what are left of 
lines that we hinted a week or two ago would make such 


splendid Christmas presents 
remembrances at any time—a 
Lots of other nice 


Well, they will make nice like 

birthday anniversary, for in 
things that ladies wear and would 
{ like to wear, and while we didn’t mean to open up a bargain 
jtalk in this column, still it’s only doing a “brotherly” turn 
|}to let you know just what is doing in one of Toronto's ex- 
| clusive stores, at least KARINA. 


stance 


Mrs. Charles | 











FIT 


> Codou’ 


FOR A PRINCE 


s French Macaroni «# 


* Codou’s French Vermicelli 


The finest quality made—ask your grocer for it 


& 





All best Dealers sell it 


Nd 








SOWAN’S 


~ PERFECTION 


mohelasy.\ 


TiH COWAN CoO., LIMITED 











DELICIOUS 
CONFECTIONS ARE 


Chocolate Cream Bars 
Chocolate Wafers 
Milk Chocolate 


These Goods are Pure, Dainty and Nutritious. 


TORONTO. 








Holiday Greetings 


#NOOK’S wish their numerous patrons many 

happy returns of the festive season and a 
bright and prosperous New Year, and trust to 
meet all their old patrons and many new ones in 
their cosy premises during the year 1g05. 


Cook’s Turkish Baths 


202-204 King St. West, Toronto 








The Most Natural 


HEN you come to the state that you require to weara 
Wig or Toupee—you want to bear in mind that our 
structures 

















are immeasurably superior to all others. 


In Dorenwend’s Wigs and Toupees the partings are so natural 


that the hair appears to be growing out of the natural scalp. 


The 


quality of hair is strictly high-grade, and all shades can 


be perfectly matched. 
self an injustice to buy a Wig or Toupee without seeing 
or investigating. 
Send for our circular on baldness, and be 
eonvinced of their points of superiority. 


The Dorenwend Co. of Toronto, Limited 





Any gentleman will be doing him- 






103-105 Yoage St., Toronto 





A 
New | 
World | 


A gentleman who has been 
experiencing great trouble E 
with his eyes remarked to us +s 


that after our 


fitted him “he felt as though 
he had been transported to 
another world,” is 


He lived on 


Street, and he stated that he 
“saw things on the other 
side of the street that he cid 


not know existed, although | 
he had lived there for years.” | | 
. . . * . | 
receiving such testimonies, | | 
apartentirely fromthe finan- | | 
cial end of our Optical || 
Department. 
. > . . . ; | 
Ryrie Bros. || 
| 
j 
j 


There is real satisfaction in 


| 
18to 124 Yonge St. | 
TORONTO. | 








FOR 
1905 | 


MAY WE ENGRAVE YOUR 


Visiting 


Tea Cards 
Menu Cards 
Dance Programmes, etc. 


? 


See Our Samples 
Bain Book & Stationery Co. 


36 Yonge St., Toronte | 





MR. W. BUCKLE 
ENGLISH RIDING MASTER 
Academy, Grand’s Repository 


Special terms to classes, 
188 D'ARCY STRERKT. 





optician had 
IF IMITATION 


the sincerest flattery, Pember's 
Hair Goods and Advertising Styles are flatiered te 


Sherb 
Sherbourne the skies, Have you noticed it ? 


ULTRA STYLISH HAIR CREATIONS 
SUPERIOR HAIR DRESSING 
TURKISH BATHS 


—_—_—_ee eee ee 


The Pember Store 
127-129 Yonge St. - TORONTO 


= You require no soap when you 


wash your hair with 


Jahn @ Son’s 
hampoo Powder 





and you'll never use soap again 
to c eanse your scalp if you once 


try it We have enouznh letrers 
in praise ot this dind-uff killer 
from Cinada and the United 


States tc fill an entire edition of 
this p*per Chree sizes 23 
s9¢ , $1 00, Send for free Book et 


AHN @ SON 


73, King St. West 
Toronto. 


Christmas 


Cakes 


with almond icing are un- 
equalled for fine quality and 
artistic decoration. We ship 
them by express to all parts 
of the Dominion. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 

Order early. 


THE HARRY WEBB CO. 


LIMITED. 


447 Yonge St., Toronto. 











Cards | 











Ladies or gentlemen. 
Tel. Main 6746 








O’Keefe’s Liquid 
Extract of Malt 


Contains all 
the nutritive 
and sedative 
properties of 
Malt and Hops, 
with the 
lowest possible 
percentage 

of alcohol. 


W. LLOYD WOOD, 
Toronto 
General Agent 


Prescriptions 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 


Youge.and Cariten Streets. 
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| The Study 
OF 
| the Eye 
















Is exhaustively engaged 
in by our optician. He 
devotes constant attention 
to all that is new in op- 
tics, with the result that 
he is well posted and 
quite competent. Then 
our lenses and frames are 
of the very best quality, 
and our prices save you 
at least 10 per cent. We 
solicit a visit to our opti- 
cal department. 


WANLESS & CO. 


Established 1840 


168 Yonge St,, Toronto 








SOCIETY 


DEMANDS THE BEST 


Beauty Spot 


= 

= 
PERFOMES “SS TOILET ARTICLES 
nagra a Perfumed Flannel 
xtra Violet —, Ideal Powder 
Du Bart — Hudnut’s Talcum 
Enigma S sBathlets 

= 

oe 

cD 

on 


Cold Cream in Tubes 
W. H. LEE 


King Edward Drug Store 


YPEN ALL NI 


Not like 
any other, 


Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 


the common-sense 
nfort the eyes and 

ethelooks, Nopinch- 

o shaking, no drooping. 


The Calverhouse Optical Ce., 


OPTOMETRISTS Limited 
6 Riehmond Gtreet Bast 


Conrsosration Lies Buitpina, 
Phene M. 4556. Terente. 











Reliable agents wanted. 


TORIN‘O MALE CHIRUS CLUB 


J.D. A. TRIPP, Conductor 








Massey flall, Jan. 19th, at 8.15 p.m. 


Josef Hofmann, 
Pianist 





THE IDEAL HAIR BRUSH 
The best brush made. 


m tex the growth of the hair, 
Prices from $1 to $2. For sale by 
L. A. STACKHOUSE, 
166 King 


Mme. Shotwell Piper, 
Soprano 


Pure bristies om an air 
cushion, so it oes not irritate the scalp and pro- 


Mr. Forres 


Mr. Forbes Robertson’s New Play. 





HE interest of the city’s play-| 
goers of all classes is directed | 
just now toward the forthcom- 
ing engagement at the Prin- 

cess, commencing on Monday, January 

9, of Mr. Forbes Robertson and his 

company in the presentation in Toronto 

for the first time on any stage, of Love 
| and the Man, a new play of emotional 
| character by Henry V. Esmond, author 
of When We Were Twenty-One. ‘The- 
| ater-goers who were fortunate enough | 
| to witness Mr. Robertson’s performance 

| here last season of Luck Heldar in Kip- | 

| ling’s Light that Failed, will not be slow 

in availing themselves of this opportun- 
ity of enjoying another artistic treat. | 

The story of the play is one of love. 








The principal characters are the wife of | 
a member of the British Parliament and 
anoiher member of the House, not her 
husband. The woman in the case is an 
idealist who discovers shortly after her 





| matinee only 


_ TORONTO SAT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CCC | 


RosBerRTSON 


marriage that the man to whom she has 
committed her happiness is entirely be- 
low the plane of her own high concep- 
tions of life and its purposes. All ef- 
forts to elevate the husband fail. From 
being unable to understand her, the hus- 
band descends to abuse, tyranny and 
brutality. An accident reveals the state 
of things to Gerald Wagoneur, a friend 
of both. As a consequence the friend, 
with pity the first influence, falls se- 
cretly in love with the unfortunate wo- 
man, a passion which the wife shares, 
but is less able to control in its manifest 
ation. It. is in the struggle of these two | 
high-minded idealists to preserve their 
integrity that the drama moves. The- 
ater-goers who recall the beauty and | 
strength of the author’s When We Were 
Twenty-one, will doubtless bring to 
their review of the forthcoming drama 
much expectancy of that which is pleas- 
ingly artistic. There will be a Saturday 












SOCIETY> 
Mrs. E. Nerlich, 16 Dunbar road, will 

not receive again until next fall, as she 

is preparing for a trip to Germany with 

her family at the end of this month 

6 


1 


L’Alliance Francaise will meet in the 
| University Y.M.C.A. building, Queen’s 
Park, on the 7th of January. Professor 
Squair will lecture on “Architecture 
Religieuse en France.” An_ excellent 
musical programme will follow, in which 


| 
| 
| will take part Mesdemoiselles Evelyn 
| Parker and Maisonneuve, Messieurs 
| Robert Cringan and de Champ. All 


| people interested are cordially invited 
| 

* 
3y request of the Women’s Art As 
| sociation, the following artists have 
| 
| 


kindly consented to open their studios 








| to the public on Saturday, January 7, 
| from 2 o'clock to 4.30 p.m.: F. M. Bell 
| Smith, 336 Jarvis street; E. Wyly 
Grier, Imperial Bank Building; Robert 
F. Gagen, 90 Yonge street; J. W. L 
Forster, Manning Arcade, King street 


west; Mrs. Dignam, 28 Toronto street; 
Miss C. E. Spurr, room 18, 15 Toronto 
; sireet 


« 
Mr. Forbes Robertson was the guest 
| of the Press Club at dinner on Thurs 


day evening, when he addressed the 
| club 

| + 

| Mrs. J. Price Brown, 37 Carlton 
| street, will not receive until the second 


| and third Mondays in February 

| . 

The holiday visitors who took advan 
tage of the Aquatic Association’s dance 


| to enjoy a pleasant evening included 
three of the R.M.C. cadets, whose smart 
The Cerset Speoiaity Ce! red jackets lent a touch of color very 
2 Yonge St. Toronto, § much adding to the effect 
1st Floor over Singer OGice, 
Manufacturers of Corsets | ; 
and Health Waists made | ©n Wednesday evening Mrs Mor- 
to fit the figure by expest | ‘mer Clark entertained a sm ill party 
designers. Light weigt | at dinner for Captain Baln 1ine, 15th 
with strong, pliable bam- | [{ussars Major Churcl Cockburn 
ing. Hose supporters | V.C.. and Miss Bessie Macdonald were 
attached. other guests with the family party 
Imported Corsets atwaysin stock. | 6 
R ing aad of any | ; 
of corsets seadty doas. Mrs. Percy Beatty has been laid up 


| with a severe cold, a species of grippe 


having seized upon her and_ several 
others at this time. Miss Violet Free 
land. Mrs. Beatty’s delightful English 


guest, was one of the pretty poudrées at 
the ball last evening 
7. 

On Saturday night Mrs. J. E. Elliott 
gave an impromptu dance to some young 
friends in honor of her nieces, the 
Misses Orr, and their friend, Miss Al 
ber. all four being from Alahama. The 
young Southerners are very clever girls 
and gave most realistic and interesting 


presenta‘ions of Southern darky songs, | 


recitations of the Bandana ballads, and 
one of the Misses Orr gave a most 


| cake-walk. Miss Kemp of Castle Frank 


sang charmingly, surprising some of her | 
hearers, who were unaware of her gifts 
in that line. The young folks, some 
thirty in all, had a jolly evening with a 
dance and a dainty bit of supper, Mrs. 
Elliott being, as she always is, the most 
perfect of hostesses. Holidays over, 
Miss Alber and one of the Misses Orr 
have returned to studies in New York, 
the other two sisters continuing their 
education in Toronto. 
s 

I hear that great preparations are en 
train in Ottawa for the Opening of Par- 
liament and the Drawing-room next 
week. A number of Toronto people, of- 
ficial and social lights, are going to the 
Capital for the first presentation under 
the new régime. 


. 
Mrs. Fred Beardmore, with whom 
was her mother, Mrs. Gzowski, was 





called upon by many friends at Chud- 
leigh on Wednesday. Her beautiful 
little flaxen-haired son, in a blue velvet 
Russian blouse, was in the drawing- 
room for a short timé late in the day, 
and greeted his mamma’s friends with 
great glee, being in charge of an ador 
ing and juvenile Auntie Gzowski, with 


whom he seemed very happy. Mrs. 
Agar Adamson’s little son, with his 
mother and grandmother, just next 


door, greeted the ladies most sedately, 
and answered their inquiries for his 
health in a most killingly grave manner 
Though yet in white silk frocks, Master 
Adamson shakes hands and says “Quite 
well, thank you,” with the composure of 


a man, immediately afterwards, perhaps, 
} } } 





eng ant terrible with disconcerting 
heartiness Mrs. Cawthra_ received 
word that Miss Low of New York, who 
was to have been her gue this week, 


and taken in the poudré last evening, 
was prevented by illness from leaving 
her home Several little affairs, of 


which she was to have been the star, 


will be deprived of their chief attrac 
tion. irs. Cawthra and Mrs. Adamson 
are going to Ottawa for the Opening of 
Parliament, when in the absence of Mr 


St. John abroad, Mr. Agar Adamson 
i 
a 


will assume his dutx 


* 

The removal of Mr. and Mrs. S. H 
Janes next spring from their beautiful 
home in Carlton street will be followed 
by some improvements to 73 St. George 
treet, where Mr. Janes has purchased 


the Holland home, now occupied by 
Mrs. Reeves. All the handsome house 
hold gods of the new “west siders” 
will be set up there in*the fall after their 
long seclusion in storage 





7 
Dr. Brefney O'Reilly, who has come 
on so well in his profession, and is still 
in the early twenties, is to go to Balti 
more and be with Dr. Osler until that 


es for Engfand in the 
pring. The inestimable benefit of such 
a sojourn and the 
tion given by Dr. Osler’s wish for it is 
matter satisfaction to the young 
medico’s relatives and friends 


noted savant leav 
implied commenda 
of great 


One of the many pleasant little affairs 
| given for Mrs. Newton, the charming 
English lady who is in Toronto for the 


Street Weet | fetching imitation of a real Southern | winter, was Mrs. Oliver Macklem’s tea 


| 
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i| 
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at the Glen on one afternoon this week 
—Tuesday, I believe—when a very con- 
genial party of friends assembled about 
five o’clock. Miss Muriel Smith, Miss 
Hodgins of Cloynewood, Mr. Tiffany 
and Mr. Hedley Macklem, were assist- 
ants, and Miss Evelyn Street and Miss 
Dora Denison of Rusholme were in 
charge of the tea-table, which was 
decorated and lighted with pink. Most 
of the ladies at the tea were residents 
of the picturesque suburb with a few in- 
timate friends from other quarters. 
= 


I see by an exchange that Captain and 
Brevet-Major John Kay of Wolseley 
Barracks, London, is to be stationed 
either in Quebec or St. John, 
N.B. Mrs. Kay was Miss Buchan, only 
child of Colonel and Mrs. Buchan, who 
are now in Kingston, where Mrs. Kay 
has been visiting them recently. News 
from Mrs. Buchan tells of many hospi- 
talities in which she and her popalar 


| and jolly husband have been very wel- 


come participants. 
s 


Mrs. Vincent Porter of Niagara Falls 
was visiting her sister, Miss Langmuir, 
during Christmas week, and last Friday 
Miss Langmuir gave a luncheon in her 
honor. 

* 


Mrs. Charles Drummond Maughan 
will receive at 240 College street next 
Tuesday. 

o 

Mrs. C. R. W. Biggar, Mrs Kings- 
ford and Mrs. Gordon Mackenzie, are 
this week’s hostesses for young folks’ 
dances. 


+ on 


When a Man's Well Dressed. 





N our day we require from our tailor 
more than well-fitted cfothes. In 
most any shop you can get a coat 
that looks passing well—in fact the 

“ready-made” of to-day is very ac- 
ceptable; but we demand even more 
than this. We want, beside good fit 
and modish materials, a certain some- 
thing in the build of the shoulders, a 
vent in the back, a slightly longer collar 
and so on, and it is in these details that 
the difference lies between the accept- 
ab!e and the smart. 

The modish business suit has some 
details about it which make it a pro- 
nounced type in comparison with past 
The long straight front is 
new, and the collar has not been cut so 
low in years. Well shapen, broad shoul- 
ders are not particularly characteristic 
of this season’s model, but they are not 
so much of the “ready-made” style, and 
lack to a great extent the padding form- 
erly resorted to. Self vests are worn as 
much as fancy, but to me the fancy 


seasons. 


vest, well chosen, lends a spice to a 
dress which 
Somewhat 


he cannot secure 
pronounced 


man’s 
otherwise. 











Illustration by 
J. F.. Ely, | 
Specialties for Men, 
King Edward Hotel. 


checks of black and white, and the re- 
verse, are always good, while this year 
there has been a pronounced run on 
such colors as tan, brown and grey in 
certain modish tints. 

The trousers worn with the fashion- 
able business suit are not of the pro- 
nounced “peg-top” order of a few years 
ago, and still somewhat affected by the 
young college element, but are of a less 
pronounced type which hang in an easy 
fashion, being neither too loose nor too 
tight. 

Many still affect the high fold collar, 
and I must confess, if correctly worn, it 
still looks very well; but it is surely 
doomed. The summer—with its low, 
athletic shapes—will cause the higher 
sorts of the fold collar to be relegated, 
and it is unlikely that it will reappear at 
a later date. Wings look newer and are 
gainiug daily in popularity with the best 
dressed. At the smarter clibs and in 
the streets they appear, and being ad- 
mirably adapted to business and lounge 
wear, their popularity is certain to con- 
tinue until the man who wishes to be 
different from the mob will have to look 
for another shape 

The large four-in-hand has apparently 


all the honors, and it is worn’ with 
every pos ible dress To me, though, it 
not advisable to confine oneself to 


the same shape at all times, when there 
are other shapes especially designed to 
wear with frock and walking suits which 
are better form 

Colored handkerchiefs are being used 
to an extent, and these with the cane 
clean tan gloves, well cut and well treed 
shoes, mark the man who dresses both 
well and in the mede 
S D’Orsay. 





For those who Procrastinate 


We have mace the prices upon the balance of our overcoats 
interesting for those who have put off buying until now. You 
know there are a lot of people saving big money by seeing 
to it that their old overcoat wears out just about this time of 
the year, and if we do say so ‘tis a wise policy from a money- 
Saving standpoint. 

If you have procrastinated, NOW is your time to save big 
money on your Top Coat at cur stere. Just say to yourself 
wae COAT,” “OAK HALL”—and do it now. 


OAK HALL 


CLOTHIERS .- H5 King St. E. 
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Satisfaction 


it—reputation— st yle—A 
each the better for the other— 
transfusion of  excellences 
you find all of them in Queen 
Quality shoes. 


SIMPSON 


TORONTO, CAN. 
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Boots, $3.75. A few specials, 4.00. 


















, “THE FINEST AND + 
Kay S | MOST ARLISTIC GOODS.” ' | Kay Ss 
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Our Famed 


January FurnitureSale 


It was set swinging on Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock. 
What we offer is the combined stocks found regularly on the 
floors of this store, and the balance of the Rogers Furniture 
that has been moved here. It is a rare opportunity for buying 
artistic and dependable furniture at great reductions. We 
are going to publish some lists in a day or two, but you are 
safe in visiting the store at once and snapping up the. bargains. 
Everything has been marked down in price. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


January Discount of 20 per cent. 

























Added to the large stock of Oriental Rugs, on tne ground 
floor, we have this week opened up some immense bales of 
these rugs held in reserve, the whole constituting a stock of 
gigantic size. These (rientals include the finest in Carabagh, 
Hamadan, Shirvan, Kazack, Moussouls, Guendjes, Anatolian, 
Beloochistan and other specials, and all will be sold at a 
straight 20 per cent. off the regular marked prices. 


The Carpet Squares that ars a feature of our 
January business, made up of remnants of 
our best carpets, are coming down from our 
workrooms every day. You buy these Carpet 
Squares at about one-third less than the actual 
price of the carpets themseivcs—and the Carpet 
Square goes to you complete, ready to be put 
down on your floor. 














John Kay, Son & Co., Limited 


36-38 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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HE wedding of Miss Lucinda 

St. Clair was to be, from a 

social point of view, one of 

the greatest events that had 

ever taken place in Water- 

leigh. It was to be celebrated 

about the middle of June, and just as 

soon as spring had shown the least tip 

of her nose in the vicinity, preparations 

were begun on the grounds surrounding 

the St. Clair mansion. Lawns were 

rolled, flower-beds laid out, and by the 

time the invitations were issued, toward 

the end of May, everything was look- 
ing its very best. 

When these invitations had reached 
their various goals it was found that 
everybody in Waterleigh had been in- 
vited. Of course “everybody” implied 
the members of the upper circle. A 
few families, who had been intimate 
friends of the St. Clairs when they 
spelled their name “Sinclair’ and the 
head of the family was proprietor of a 
market garden, were left out. But that 
had been in the old days, before Mr. St. 
Clair had received his comfortable Gov- 
ernment appointment; and really the 
line had to be drawn somewhere. Cer- 
tain people who had been hitherto a 
little uncertain whether they belonged 
to the élite or not had their doubts set 
at rest once and for all by receiving one 


of the dainty wedding invitations. They | 


felt that they were safe at last within 
society’s sheltering fold. 

Miss Lucinda’s early education had 
been of a precarious haphazard sort; 
but a year and a half at a fashionable 
boarding-school in the city had wrought 
marvelous changes in her deportment 
and speech. Her grammar still had a 
slight element of uncertainty about it: 
but this was more than covered by het 
acquirement of an English accent, of th 
kind only to be met with in the colonies 
Her father had declared that he would 
pay handsomely to have her voice culti 
vated (he was so used to cultivating 
things) Her singing of Birdling o7 
Beauty was such as to charm the eai 
of any professor of voice culture in pe 
cuniary difficulties. When Lucinda be 
came the betrothed of young Mr. Mars 
den it was considered the finishin; 
stroke to her upward career. He held : 
position in the bank and belonged to ar 
exceedingly aristocratic family from on 
of the lower provinces. Up to thi: 
time Lucinda had had numerous admir 
ers in various degrees of subjugation t 
her charms, but as soon as Molyneu» 
Marsden stepped into the arena th 
others had surrendered without 
struegle. 

When Lucinda returned from board 


ing-school imbued with new social aspir 


ations she felt the need of “weeding 
out” her list of acquaintances. She 
came to the conclusion that she could 


not afford to waste even the civility of 
a bow on certaif people of Waterleigh 
Among these was a young man namec 
Ted Peters, who had once been a chum 
of Arthur St. Clair, and in childhood’s 


happy days had often helped Art and 
Lucinda to weed the onion-beds and 
water the celery during a dry spell. But 
when Ted was about sixteen he had 


been mixed up in some rather doubtful 
transactions, in which chicken-coops and 
a police coirt had figured prominently 
Add to this the sudden accession to 
wealth and social status of the St. Clairs. 
and it will be seen that a wide gulf had 
thrust the former friends apart. When- 
ever Ted came within the line of Lu 


Ten Cents 


YOU GAN BUY A 


SMALL JAR OF 


MacLAREN’S 
IMPERIAL 
CHEESE 


It is not a large jar, but 
it is large enough to make 
you want more, 

MacLaren's Imperial 
Cheese has a delicious 
flavor. wi b three times the 
neurishing power found in 
ordinary cheese. 


Each 
Jar’ 
Contains 
Ono. 


are 
. Valuable. 
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cinda’s vision she very carefully looked { 7 


in another direction, and this galled Ted 
immensely. Since the shady episode in 
his career he had been trying to lead a 
respectable life, and a little kindness 
from his old friends the St. Clairs 
would have gone a long way in helping 
him to keep a firmer hold on his self- 
respect. Like most persons of an im- 
pulsive temperament, he was amenable 
to good influences. Arthur met him oc- 
casionally for a friendly chat, but re-| 
frained from mentioning it to the other 
members of the family. He found it 
certain to bring gibes and reproaches | 
from Lucinda for “keeping such com- | 


by 
- Annie-P-Dohie 


Illustrated Ay 
George A Loughridge j ' 
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the dining-room table with a 
supply of stationery and the Complete 
Guide to Social Etiquette at hand. The 
list was a long one. There were the 
Greens and Hopkinses, political allies of 
papa’s whom it would be well to con- 
ciliate. Then the Butlers and Smiths 
were old friends who had managed to 
keep up with the social procession in 
Waterleigh. It would never do to leave 
out the Darkly-Hintins, for one never 





mon company,” so learned to keep his! knew what they might say if they were 


own counsel rather than run the gaunt- | 
let of her scorn. 

In all small 
where everybody knows the most pri- 


snubbed 
| dread of the Darkly-Hintin tongue. 


Most people had a wholesome 
The 


places like Waterleigh,}| Loofers would have to be asked, for 


| their dishes exactly matched the St. 


vate affairs of everybody else, there are} Clairs’, and they had all sorts of lend- 


always obliging persons, usually of the 
female sex, who place themselves at the 


disposal of those who are overtaken by | 


such important events as births, marri- 
ages, or funerals. Their services prove 
invaluable at such times. As soon as it 
was rumored that there was a wedding 
in prospect in the house of St. Clair, 
Mrs 


certain age but unquestioned gentility 
magnanimously offered her ample self t 
fill the réle of family prop to the St 
Clairs. As she lived just three doors 
away she could be in attendance upon 
them at all hours. She would just “ran 
in” (if anyone could imagine one hun 
dred and ninety-five pounds of gentility 


running anywhere) to see if she could 
do any little thing for them. This gave 
her an edifying acquaintance with the 
family skeleton in its most fantasti 
poses. It made her a sort of bureau 
of information from which inquisitive 
friends could derive accurate knowledge 
of all that was going on. She was in 
great demand at afternoon teas 

When the time came to make out the 
invitations the family sat in full con 
clave, with the exception of Papa St 


Clair, who made it a point just then to 
have important business down town, He 
was willing to put up a _ reasonable 
amount of money to have the affair go 
off successfully, but he felt that he could 
not stand the wrangling that would be 
inevitable. Mrs. St. Clair, Lucinda, 
Edna and Arthur, with, of the 
assistance of Mrs. Crumbwell, sat round | 


course, 


Crumbwell, a grass-widow of un- | 


| able things useful at weddings. Arthur 
| put in a timid plea that an invitation be 
sent to Ted Peters for the sake of old 
times, but Lucinda indignantly flouted 
| the idea of such a thing, remarking that 

she could not think of inviting anyone 
| “in such bad odor” as Ted to meet 
| Molyneux’s aristocratic relatives. “It 
| would never do to give them the im- 





goodly ° 


' 











group of tumble-down huts inhabited by 
a family of negroes going into four gen 
erations and living in almost a state of 
nature. In some mysterious way they 
maintained their wretched stence, 
scarcely farther advanced in civilization 
than their prototypes on the Congo or 
Niger. One very warm evening 
as Ted strolled past this place he noticed 
a small mulatto boy almost destitute of 
clothing, playing with something which 
looked like a large cat. As Ted drew 
near the animal vanished through a hok 
in the ramshackle foundation of one of 





| the huts. 


ing top-heavy vases and plated butter- | 
coolers, with a view to getting the larg- | 


est possible amount of material for their 
money. The  Livingstons, who lived 
close by and were on borrowing and 


Clairs, could not believe that there was 
no invitation forthcoming for them. For 
days they would not give up, but relent- 
lessly haunted the post-office at all hours 
in the vain hope that their invitation had 
been mislaid or was being suppressed by 
the malignant post-office clerk. At last 
after sleepless nights and unsettled days 
they were forced to give in and “feel 
their necks,” as Chub Livingston ele- 
gantly expressed it. One of the advan- 
tages of a small place like Waterleigh 
is the facility with which gossip reaches 
the ears of its victims. In the natural 
course of Waterleigh happenings it did 
not require more than two days for 
Lucinda’s unkind remark to reach Ted 
Mrs. Crumbwell thoughtlessly repeated 
it to some one and on it went. 


Youth puts a keener edge on our sor- 


in wnmistakable od: te the atmosphere 
pression that such a person was in her. rows as well as our joys. When Ted 
set.” Finally the list was completed, | heard Lucinda’s reference to his past 
and then arose the burning question | disgrace all his worst instincts were 
whether the bridegroom-elect should re- | aroused. He vowed to himself that h 
ceive an invitation or not. Mrs. Crumb-] would get even. He brooded upon ri 
well and Arthur thought not, as it was | venge till he became gloomy and mor 
a natural thing to suppose he would feel | ose. The more refined sorts of revenge 


himself bound to appear at his own wed 


ding; Mrs. St. Clair thought it would 
be as well to send him an invitation as 
a matter of form. It took some time to 
settle this really serious question; the 


Complete Guide was less complete than 
one might have desired, and on this 
point was provokingly dumb. After 
wasting some time they decided it was 
better to be sure than sorry The invit 
ition was sent 

For some days after the Waterleigh 
sheep had been singled out from the 
goats in a social way, much discussion 
of the happy event took plac The 
lucky ones compared notes with much 


satisfaction, while the chagrin of those 
who were out of it was evident from the 
disparaging and spiteful remarks they 
made about the St. Clairs, A large 
number of the invited might have been 
seen dodging in and out of shogs, pric 


| 
| 
| 





1 
his 


did not appeal to such a nature as 
A boy of nineteen has too much of the 
savage in his crude deal in 


make-up to 
such impalpable things. He must hay 
] the practical 


something _ literal, ike 
used to play at Hal 


jokes he had been 


lowe’en. It is needless to say that th 
heaping-coals-of-fire sort of thing was 
not in his line, either The gossip he 


heard on all sides 
wedding only s 
animosity ume 
take solitary walks in the evenings, as if 
in his soreness of 
from Nature a remedy. He chose lonely 
spots on the hills behind the town, 
whence he could watch the blue waters 


concerning 
rved the more to fan hi 


into fl 


of Waterleigh harbor unfold before 
him, and face the fresh winds whose 
roughness was spent in climbing the 
steep hillside 

In his wanderings he often passed a 


j 
| 
} 
| 








; or : nd | he suddenly 
lending terms of intimacy with the St. | 


“Was that a cat?” inquired Ted. 

“Yes, suh, kinder. It’s a_polecat.” 
Ted was interested and asked if it were 
tame. “Oh, yes, he’s mine. He ain't 
afeared of me,” the boy told him 


“What are you going to do with him?” | 


asked | ed 

“Goin’ to sell him to the circus when 
it comes roun’.” 

That night Ted went to his room as | 
usual. He had just removed one of his 
boots, which he flung noisily on the | 
floor Then all at once he _ looked 


straight in front of him, lost in thought 
After sitting still for fully five 
jumped up, slapped his 
thigh and laughed loud and long. Then 
he became doubled up with mirth in 

manner not good to see. Once during 


minutes 








the night he awoke and laughed tili the 
bed shook under him. Next day one 
could note a change in 1ed. He actu- 
ally whistled over his work, and was 

1 seen to smile to himself. When 
evening came he took his customary 


walk over the hill, and might have been 
seen greeting a small negro boy. The 
pair withdrew to a secluded spot behind 
a tree and much talk ensued of which 
we do not know the purport. But it 
would be well to bear in mind the fact 
that a circus was in the near future, and 
that the average small boy will sell his 
small soul for a quarter 


It was the 
ding day 


eve of Miss Lucinda’s wed- 
Preparations were at their 


ight in the house of St. Clair \ 
mingled odor of boiled ham and chick 
pie pervaded the atmosphere within t 
space of half a block. In the kitchen 
Auntie Johnson was in full charge of the 





| culinary department, surrounded by a 
} small group of dark satellites Aunt 
} was a plump negress who catered for 
all the great | functions in Water 
leigl She g y took wi her sev 
era f her 1 s relatives, who as 
ted he he pe of pay, but 
merely to share in the smell of the 
| good things she provided and to eat up 
scraps that might be left on the plates 


Lucinda’s | 


He commenced to 


heart he besought | « 


derstood that she 
supreme in the kitchen, and 
th ne that 


nterfered. Like all 


of responsivility, and was quite capable 
rf ng off and leay 


her race, Auntie was comfortably devoid 


state of chaos at a moment's notice 
Poor Mrs. St. Clair longed to interfere 
but dared not. Her anxiety lest things 
should go wrong was enough to induce 
nervous prostration The front door 


bell rang frequently 
- 


and parcels of all 
handed in, while 
been seen dodg 






yes and wert 
boys might hav« 


sizes 


small 








ng everything tn a} 


For Office 
Luncheons 


The busy man, who can’t get 
home at noontime, long ago 
learned to keep a jar of 


Armour’s- 
Extract of Beef 


at the office. A { teaspoonful 
toa cup of hot water, provides 
strength and vitality, energy and 
brain power for the rest of the day. 


Sold by all grocers and druggists. 
ARMOUR LIMITED, Toronto 
Sole packers and shippers for Canada 


Rosy 
Children 


are children that get the 
right food to eat—whole- 
some, nutritious food—easily 


digested food. 


Mooney’s 
Perfection 
Cream Sodas 
are splendid food for grow- 
ing children. Made of Cana- 


da’s finest wheat, cream and 
butter—they are 
more nourishing 
than bread, and 


easier to digest. 
Always crisp and 
e>petizing in the 
moisture-proof 
packages At 


all grocers 





No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPSS 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter's extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Feonomical. 













Flavored Milk 


If vou object to the strong 
flavored milk now so preva- 


ent, better try City Dairy 
milk. 

No feed flavors ro. dirt 
sediment no colorine— no 
pre-ervative just mere 


clean, rich milk. 


If it's CITY DAIRY it's 
best. 

It's pure, that’s sure 
Phone Citv Dairy. Nort! 


PO40. 





Comfort Necessaries 
at the 66 Jaeger’? Store 


There is 
give you 
small outlay 





no investment will 
greater satistact 


than 


ion 

with our 
Underwear. 

Get our new Illustrated Price-List. 


WREYFORD & CO., 
Underwear Specialists, 


85 KING ST. WEST 








Cerebos 
Salt 


Used at table and in the 
Kitchen, it gives greater 
nourishment and 
strength to the food. 
Contains the vital phos- 
phates of whole wheat. 


Ask your Grocer 


W. G. PATRICK & CO. 
20 Melinda Street. 


Wholesale Agents 
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BABY’S OWN 
SOAP 


prevents roughness of the 
skin and chapping. 

Best for toilet and nursery use. 935 
ALBERT TOILET SOAP CO., Mfrs. MONTREAL. 
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Superfluous Hair] 





by the New Principle 


De Miracle 


s better than electricity, because 

s tsear or produc eanew growth. 

in X-ray, because it dvces not 

scar or paralyze the tissues under 

Bet:er than depilatories, be 

it 18 not poisonous; therefore, 

will not cause blood poisoning, or 

ice eczema, which is so common 
lepilatories, and does not break 

@ hair, thereby increasing its} | 









trolysis, X-ray or depilatories are 
ed you on the bare word of the4 
















13 and manufacturers. DE 
MIRACLEis not. lt isthe only method 
which ig indorsed by physicians, sur- 
geons, dermatologists, medical journals 
and prominent Mayuzines. 


\CLE will be mailed to any 
ad s, sealed in plain wrapper for $1. 
’ y back without question if it 
ails to doall thatis claimed for it. 
Our pooklet — the most complete 
I fluous Hair ever pub- 
the testimonials of 
jaag and surgeons and 
se of hundreds of others—will be 
sent free. in plain, sealed envelope, 
nr it to-day to 
DE MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 23 
; . " 
QvuEEN STREET West, TORONTO, or 
THE SIMPSO COMPANY 
ROBERT LIMITED 
} TORONTO, ONT. 
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TORONTO WINDOW CLEANING C0., 


Limited, 
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59-61 Victoria Street. 


Telephone M. 1413. 


Conlan Bros. 


5S AND 


IN 


DOMESTI(¢ 


WALL PAPERS 


Decorators 
and Painters 





Mrs. Meyer’s 


Banquet and 
Refreshment 
Parlors sacs 


BALL ROOM in best condition 
Catering for \arge or small parties. 


Mrs. P. V. Meyer 


Tel Park ons 
1 Queen West 


HEADACHE 


Neuralgia and Nervousnes: cured quickly by 
HARMLESS HEADACHE 
AJA AND NEURALGIA CURE 
No heart depression. Greatest cure ever discovered 
Take aoother, 10c and age. All dealers or direct from 


Avuerm & Co., Simcoe, Ont. Money back if not 
ant afied. 





| the hearse were pressed into the service 


ing about with baskets of dishes and 
cutlery from nearby houses. 

The day of the wedding dawned beau- 
tifully bright and promising. Every- 
body was up betimes to get a good start. 
There were many things to do. The | 
tables were to be set, floral decorations | 
arranged. The terrible Mrs. Marsden, | 
Molyneux’s aristocratic mamma, had re- 
lieved everyone’s mind by taking quar- | 
ters at the hotel. She was a majestic | 
woman, who carried her aquiline nose in 
a manner that Wellington might have 
envied, as if sniffing the air about her 
Indeed, one momentarily expected her 
to exclaim, “Ouh! What an unpleasant 
odah!” 

As the forenoon wore on, Mrs. St. | 
Clair thought she would take a peep at | 
the kitchen. The day was very hot, but | 
there was a raging fire in the kitchen 


| stove. Auntie’s army of shining satel 
| lites was exceeded in numbers only by 
| the flies which swarmed over everything 


and filled the air with a drowsy murmur 


| One of the dusky crew stirred a mys- 
| terious compound on the stove with one 


of Mrs. St. Clair’s sterling silver spoons 
Lilly Dale Harris, Auntie’s niece, was 
preparing ice for ice-cream, breaking it | 
into small pieces with the best carving- | 
knife and a wooden mallet, and the 
promising grind of the ice-cream freezer 
resounded through the woodshed cS 
St. Clair took it all in with one despair 
ing glance. A remonstrance rose to her 
lips; but realizing how worse than futile 
it would be she closed the door and 
withdrew. When eleven o'clock came 
the bride-elect in her lovely white satin 
gown was driven to church. The only 
hack in Waterleigh had been engag-d 
for the service of the bride and her con- 
sort. All he other conveyances of any } 
pretensions except the ice-wagon and 


of the wedding guests 

It had been Lucinda’s wish that the 
wedding breakfast be set out in a mar- 
quee on the lawn [he responsibility 
of looking after this had been given | 
into the able hands of Mrs. Crumbwell. 
She did not go to the chirch to witness 
the ceremony, but remained at the house | 
to see that everything was in order 
This gave the excellent lady ample op- 





portunity of sampling the good things, 
and she did not neglect her opportuni- 
ties. As she went to and fro, her duties 
were so absorbing that she did not 
notice a small negro boy carrying some- 


thing in his arms behind the marquee 
co oy ¢ Wt : 
He was only one of many sma boys 


1 been fetching and carrying all 


Soon the rumble of carriage wheels 
approach of the bridal 
nstalments the guests ar 
In the interval be- 
fore partaking of the wedding feast 
were ushered into the drawing 
oom, where the wedding gifts were ar- 
ranged for inspection on top of the 








rived at the house 





—_ 
square piano. Nine clocks ticked away 
~ i “+ : 
persistently They had made the night 
before hideous by their cheerful disre- 


gard of standard time. Some too fast 
nd others too slow, they had kept strik 
; every few minutes throughout the 

Five pickle-dishes looked sourly 
foar family Bibles, 





j 








N th W ymely-bound prayer 
) s, ma 1 select and proper little 
I 1 a sma te all by them 

ves. It will be unnecessary to enum 


rate the fruit-knives with which one 


ke fruitless attempts to cut, 


. up hat would burst with indig- 
at any attempt to fill them with | 

water, the hand-painted jugs that 

1 not pour an they would. They 


vere ribed in the next issue ol 
; hronicle as “numerous | 


\ ippy pair would leave by the 
r-twenty train for an extended wed- 

rtain amount of haste was 
et the wedding breakfast 
Johnson had sustained her 








putation and the collation was fault 
; rangement of the tables 
. t { rations of roses and lilies | 
. t} biect of many a compliment to | 
; st f Mrs. Crambwell (who 
y ynsiderably ) En 
Sa ind good feeling reigned every 
ept } the vicinity of the 
Marsden, who threw a 
nt over the St. Clairs 
t \ osely-veiled disgust at 
th ce t n was making. Her 
: 1 sk id the ami 
f a lady griffi 
t the marque¢ 
wa 1 to form a 
nlace r t ridal party. Mrs 
faced } t distinguished 
idinaaid f i right hand 
ry } } rvi seated 
t close : | bs 1 into the 
i rust f \ nd the hum 
of r T kitchen _ the 
cast Hing with 
6.1 ed . g of 
} th hedge 
+} t ' 
’ y « t 
Tt ‘ ti 
_ ; ] th the 
! A 
) A p ted 
£ , r 
| r | | his r 
and ti j the first 
f w porti 
f { hea 
‘ ‘ ' \f laint 
n j rt SI hool 
t { jn ve t what 
hag j } , to r and 
} 1 ‘ t; ++! 
1 + +} } 1 wer ) led t 
+ a esd 1} se and 
tage fr itform I 
‘ i ‘ . ' } 1 
' t } tr 1 t w 
lwell on this 1 i ! Ir 
' ¢% ey 1 these 
Eton +} + + t wery 
a 1 t red ul Ted 
Pet \ | hed 
Th evet | fr ily 
nicht. a irria lrove t of Water 
leivch ¢ 1 é hboring ive bearing 
1 guilt okit air wi might have 
heen fleeit fron istic As thev 
pissed ont f the mall tation after 
sale uring railway t ets the agent car 
fully ope wad ors and window as if 
to coax a draught from the gentle 
hreezes When the travelers hoarded 


the train they had no difficulty in get 
ting a choice of seats, and if Ted Peters 
| could only have seen the indignant looks 


| he was young. On the limbs, within the 


| dant and stronger; “and with the Mon- 


} Same secretion as the hair, grow taster 


} that we find it in the voracity of certain 


| hair and make it white; others devour 
| the contractile tissue of the muscles, 


| the mineral substances necessary for 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


of the other passengers as they edged 
away to give the two a wide berth he 
would have realized that someone else 
was just then “in bad odor.” } 


—_-—_- > } 


Why We Grow Old. 


HE proximate causes of failure 
of power in old age are now | 
coming to be fairly well under- | 
stood. Everybody knows that | 
the different parts of the human 
organism daily die and are renewed; 
that the scari-skin loses the vitality ne 
cessary to protect the true and peels 
off, and that even the cells of the bones 
are exchanged for new ones, until it 
may be said that the man who lives be- 


| yond maturity retains no part in the 


body that he was born with. 

Hence it was at one time taught that 
the signs of senility were due to a fail- 
ure on the part of the repairing cells to | 
periorm their functions. But this is 
now seen to be a fallacy. Such hair as 
an old man does retain on his head 
grows wiih greater quickness than when | 


nostris and ears, hair gets more abun- 


golian race the beard does not appear | 
and toe nails, which are formed by the | 


in old age than in youth Plainly, 
therefore, it is not the repairing ceils 
ihat are at fault 

lhe true cause of senility must there | 
fore be looked for deeper, and it seems 


wandering cells always present if ou 
bodies. Some of these ceils, which phy- 
slologists ciass together as macrophagi, 
seize upon the coloring matter of the 


whiie yet others take from the bones 


their healthy existence, and reduce them 
to the brittle condition which makes 
falls and other injuries so often fatal | 
to the old Meanwhile, similar celis | 
are at work upon the liver and the kid- 
neys. 

Can nothing be done to arrest these | 
giant cells in their Regan-and-Goneril- 
like attack upon the parent who gave 
them life? Professor Metchnikofi, | 
whose researches on the subject have | 
lately attracted much attention, thinks | 





that there can. He suggests the use of | 
counter-poisons, either in the shape of | 
attenuated cultures of the very bacilli 
in question. or by direct antidotes, | 
among which he mentions milk treated 
with a special ferment coming from Bual- 
garia, which stimulates the secretion of 





DESHABILLE. 





Tommy—Oh, mamma, do come! 





lactic acid and raises up other microbes 


to fight against the hurtful ones. 


But he warns us that his theory as | 


yet depends more upon conjecture than 
on fact, and the only proofs of it that 
I the activity of the macro- 


he adduces are 
phagi in bacterial diseases like leprosy 


nd tuberculosis, and the very reduced | 


proportions in long-lived animals, suci 
as birds and tortoises, of that large i» 
testine which in mammals is the chosen 
home of microbes 


More practical, perhaps, are the rules | 
for longevity which he himself quotes 
from our own countryman, Dr. Wene 
and which may almost be sumime1 up in 


1 


the Greek maxim, “Nothing in excess 
Most of us eat too much, ind for 
man making no special demand on his 
strength 4 1-2 ounces of uitrogenous 
food and 3 1-2 ounces of fats ov other 
hydrocarbons per day are ample. Sleep 


Id not be prolonged b id SIX 





r seven hours, according to sex; and| 
it may be doubted whether tne frequent 
naps to which old age is so natiucally 

Isp d do not give occasions to. thr 

icrophagi of which they are prompt t 
ike advantage. Wine, which has be 
illed the blood of the aged, his as of.er 
proved their bane, and shouid be tal 
sparingly. Exer« constant, daily ! 
regular of the greatest advantag: 

By such means the contractile tissue 
f the muscles may be preserved frora 
he macrephagi's assaults, while the di 
gestive apparatus, imperilled alike py 
he loss of teeth and the decay of activ 
t n the excretor rgans, may be kept | 
in working order = 7 

Without insisting upon t doubtless 
exceptional case of M. Legouve, the vet 
eran Academician, who fenced daily up 
to his death a 1 nonagenartia it may | 


} 


that in the South African war a large 


proportion of those fighting against us 


were white-haired men of sixty and up 


ward, and that the expectation of life 
in an agricultural laborer of seventy is 
1 good deal better than in an alderman ; 


of the same age 


By an observance of such rules it 
seems pri ybable that a man untouched by 
infection or constitutional disease may 


succeed in averting most of the disa 
greeable concomitants of old age.—T 
P's Weekly 


| dies at the rate of one a second or a 
| war has lasted eight months, and during 


; y ; | world we find that the deaths are sixty 
| until very late in life. The finger nails | 


| and wearing of the nerves. One doctor 


| to be thrown out of gear by an old bore 








we enough to quote in this connection 


War Not So Awful. 


66 FRENCH paper has been hav- 

ing fun with sentimentalists 

who are shocked by the hor- 

rors of the Far-Eastern war,” 
said an observant man, “and the author 
of the little skit I have in mind, which 
was published in the Courier des Etats- 
Unis, makes a good point. He says: 
‘Some people console themselves for ey- 
erything and find an argument to keep 
others from worrying. Everyone has 
read the account of the slaughter in 
Manchuria. The losses of the Russians 
in the eight days’ battle south of Muk- 
den are estimated at about 40,00u-men. 
Add the losses of the Japs, approxi- 
mately—for they have not yet been re- 
ported—and you find a tall total. Dur- 
ing the eight months since the com- 
mencement of hostilities the losses on 
both sides must have been 200,000 men. 
But that amounts to nothing, or so little 
that the thing is not worth speaking of. 
{he average life of a man is 39 years 
on all points of the globe, and a man 





little over. Now, the Russo-Japanese 
these eight months in all the known 


a minute, 3,600 an hour, 86,400 a day, 
and 2,592,000 a month. Therefore, for 
eight months the deaths foot up a total 
of 20,736,000. Now, what do 200,000 
men killed in Manchuria in eight months 
amount to compared with the 20,736,000 
who have died during the same period? 
Che proportion is 1 per cent. It is just 
as if somebody discovered that in a town 
in which the mortality is usually 159 a 
week there died last week 162. After 
all, war doesn’t seem to be such an 
awful thing.” 
Scene eee 


The Blues. 


The “blues,” the “blue devils,” “things 
look blue.” Few of us are so healthy 
and happy all the time as never to look 
into these azure mirrors of our own in- 
wardness and the projection of it into 
the world which takes our color. A 
“b.ue mass pill” was the old remedy; 
and that old enemy, the liver, is respon- 
sible for many derangements of the 
moral color-scheme. To a physician the 
blues are largely symptoms of grating 


tells us that the weather is one great 
producer of the blues. It is disgraceful 


like the weather. We can’t influence 
the weather. Why should it influence 
us? But it does. Exercise, change of 
scene, amusement, company, will often 





Here’s a efelant wiv only his inside on! 


POPS 


serve to break up a fit of the blues, but 
many of us take a positive pleasure in 
“being miserable.” Yet often the blues 
indicate something weak and dangerous 


in the system, malaria, the approaches 


of malarial fever or typhoid. Much 
more often they can be shaken off eas 
ily. An infallible recipe, commended by 
a woman doctor, is herewith handed to 
the married: 

“Women in need of new bonnets or 


| furs or a gown for some special func- 
| tion are very apt to indulge in despond- 
| ent fits that last for days until their ob- 


ject is attained.” 

They are—that is, are they? Bene- 

dick, the married man, N. B.! 
The Czar’s Hundred Palaces. 

If a distinguished Russian or his 
Parisian interviewer does not put the 
romantic spirit into his numbers, Nicho- 
las Il. is the unfortunate possessor of a 

| hundred palaces and castles. These are 
cattered over the Empire. The major- 
ity of them he has never visited, and 
never will visit. They are duly swept 
ind garnished, and await his coming 
He is well supplied with servants. In 
| his hundred houses some 35,000 servants 
presumably do not exhaust themselves 
in earning salaries amounting to $4,000, 
| 000 a year. He is a pastoral chief, like 


| his remote ancestors, and Owns 50,000 


| cattle. He has 5,000 horses to ride if ht 
| will, with Black Care at the crupper; 
and his dogs are too many for arith 
metic to reckon. Peace and the life of 
a country gentleman: one wonders if 
i} such a vain desire hovers before the 


i mind of the Czar. A man entitled to 
| sympathy and pity, with tragedies in his 


memory and around him, and getting 
; small delight from his century of pal- 
aces 

seieiadialsatiiastitiasaamiaiiiiascams 


A Bishop's Snow-Shoes. 


Alaska, found the temperature 7o de 


grees below zero at one point in his mis- 
sionary travels through his diocese. He 
went through that lonely, frozen region 
where, it is said, sixty-two feet of snow 
fall in the winter.saln one of his jour- 
‘dians. He ade Ome journey of nearly 





Wr. Peter Trimble Rowe, Bishop of | 
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LNT REL EOE LETT 


THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 


should quench the thirst, cheer and stimu- ER 

late and nourish or strengthen. Aer 
'§ td eS | 

LABATT fone 17 Z 


India Pale Ale ‘eum 


is well known as a pure and wholesome 
beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 

You are invited to try it, and if found 
satisfactory to you to ask your merchant 
for it. ° 
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[Ay mother has the prettiest /eet, 7°) 
Or lady on a street. ¢ ¢ (( 
Ohes mest particular about, 4 
Her rubber shoes when she goes oul, = 
Dy, And GRANBY RUBBERD-trim and neal, 


Are just the ones Ar prelly “eet. 2 


‘% =a" = 


There are two special fealunes abeut GRANBY RUBBERS 
‘Tite Look Wet ano They WEAR LIKE [ROW: 


Largest Collection 
of Antiquities 
in America 
Here simple English objects 
of pure design ard mederate 


price may be found in abund- 
ance. 


Montreal and Lordon, Eng 
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A NEW YEAK TIP 


that always holds good. Never present yourself unless well groomed. 


As Cleanliness is next to Godliness, so is a smooth appearance next to success. 
FOUNTAIN makes both possible at $5 00 per quarter. 


Fountain, **My Valet’’ Cleaner and Repairer 


of Clothes 
30-32 Adelaide Street West Telephone M. 3074 








ESTABLISHED 1856 
CELEBRATED LEHIGH VALLEY COAL 


P. BURNS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


COAL™WOOD 


YARDS-—Princess Street Dock—Telephone Main 190. 
Corner Front and Bathurst Sts. Telephone Main 449. 
OFFICES —426% Yonge Street—Telephone Main 3298. 
572 Queen Street West Telephone * ain i139. 
304 Queen Street East—Telephone Main 134. 
429 Spartina Avenue—Telephone Mai 2110. 
1312 Queen Street West Telephone Park 711. 
274 College Street—Telephone N: rth 1179. 
32454 Queen Street West—Telephone Main 1409. 
ses TELEPHONE 
HEAD OFFICES—44 KING ST. EAS,, TELEPHONE, 








BEST QUALITY 


COAL and WOOD 


AT LOWF ST PRICES 


List of Offices 

3 KING EAST 
4) vig S reet 
576 Q eer. Stre Weat 
415 Fine ne Aver ue 
we We lesies =treer 

BUlnnace Fast, m ar Berkeley Street 
Esplanade Kest, Fou t« fC hur h Street 
Ka burst 8 ree! oe poste bron! Btreet 
Pape Ave, at G TR. Croe-i 
Yonge Stree’. att PLR. C oning 
waned wie Ave. Near Dunder Street 
Cor Coileg+ ano Dovercourt Ro.d 
Cor, Di fferin and Blo r Btree « 


The ELIAS ROGERS CO, 


LIMI'eéD. 


793 Yonge “treet 
1362 Que » Btreet Weat 
346 Queen Bt eet Kast 








neys he crossed four mountain rang: 
He had to help his dogs by palling on a gio Services in log-cabins. Ther 
rope fastened to their sled, which, with | wa hint of episcopal pomp in his 
its load weighing four hundred pounds, ppearance after one of his trips. He 
they had to draw sometimes over places had his head a French toque, its ta 
“steeper than the roof “g a hous 1 off; on his feet three pairs of 
Three of the dogs had to be shot, as ind a pair of moccasins. His 
there was nothing for them to eat. The wks ¢ s : 
bishop’ ‘ nas teed 4 cached to his knees, and his 
ishops party was withou ood for | trousers were tucked into his socks. He 
three days, and would have starved to 


in unpeopled country. He held 


wore a blut sweater and Yukon mittens 

death had it not met some friendly In hop with the true missionary spirit 

’ J iles 1 q eS nd 9 : ' 
five hundred miles on, snow-shoe ind “roughing it,” like an apostle 
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Walter R Wonham & Sons. Montreal. Agents. 





Society at the Capital. 


AIETIES of all descriptions 
have been crowded into 
Christmas week, and dances 
have been so numerous that 
they have been “treading 
upon one another’s heels,” so 

to speak, from the beginning to the end 
of the week, sometitnes two or three 
entertainments occurring on the same 
evening. 


Mrs. Ward Hughson’s house dance on | 


Tuesday night was a most enjoyable and 
charming atfair, and the invitations not 
havicg been confined to 
aiready made their bow to society, the 
younger members of the gay world also 
had an opportunity of enjoying a jolly 
dance. ‘Lhe house was 
decorated with the usual Christmas em 
b.ems of holly, mistletoe and greens, 
the orchestra playing in an alcove sur- 
rounded with paims, ferns and other 
p.ants, in the hallway. As usual at a 
gathering of this kind, where youth and 
spirits go hand in hand, dancing was 
kept up with abandon arfd vigor until 
“the wee sma’ hours.” Mrs. Hughson 
was gowned in rich black velvet, with 


beauuitul old lace trimmings, Miss 
Hughson wearing — her “come-out 
gown of rich white lace over white 


suk, and Miss Helena Hughson, a “not- 
out,” looked girlish and pretty in pale 
blue crepe. 
o.her large affair came off in the Rac- 
quet Court, when Mrs. Charles Coursol 
introduced her elder daughter, Miss 
Heva Coursol, to society, and if any 
comparisons can be made, this was per- 
haps the most enjoyable and most bril- 
lant gachering of the week. The music 


which was furnished by the band of the } 


Governor-General’s Foot Guards was 
most iuspiriting, the floor was in excel- 


those who had | 


appropriately | 


On Wednesday evening an- | 





lent condition, and everybody brought | 


with them their most “Christmassy” 
humor, so “all went merry as a marriage 
belt” unul three o'clock in the morning 
‘Lhe hostess was assiduous in her atten- 
tion to her many guests, and looked 
youthful and handsome in a costume ot 
back silk. The fair young débutante 
wore an exceedingly pretty and becom- 
ing gown of white chiffon and silk and 
carried a huge bouquet of white roses 
and lily of the valley, the gift of an 
ardent admirer. All the visiting cadets 
of the Royal Military College, of which 
wir. Charles Coursol is one, were there 
and their presence, added to that of sc 
many young people who are spending 
the hol.days in the Capital, was an en- 
livening teature of the evening. Thurs- 
day evening saw all the younger folks 
again hurrying off to a third ball, this 
time at the residence of the Minister of 
Justice and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who, in 
honor of their daughter, Miss Mary 
F.tzpatrick, entertained about two hun- 
dred of her young friends. Then, again. 
on Friday another large dance came off 
at Mrs. J. B. kraser’s, in Cooper street. 
which was given for her son, Mr. Hugh 
lraser, and, like its predecessors of the 
week, was a most decided success from 
every point of view. The whole house 
w-> most adaptably arranged for the 
comfort of the guests, the number of 
little cosy corners which had_ been 
placed in various little nooks being 
hizhly approved of and much made use 
of by the young people. Mr. Hugh 
Fraser proved himself to be the most 
ideal host that can be imagined, and de- 
voted himself entirely throughout the 


BOOK 
SHOP 


DS 


Programmes 
Become 
Souvenirs 


of a deliyhtful evening, 
often the pleasantest 
hours life— 
therefore the ball pro- 
gramme, should be as 
dainty and correct as 


of one’s 


possible, 


We carry an immense 
stock of Programmes, 
Invitation Cards, ‘At 
Home” Cards, Visiting 
Cards, Musi- 
cales, etc., and cordially 
invite inspection. 


Menus, 


Wm. Tyrrell 
& Co. 


7 and 9 King St. East 





a 


| handsome house. 


evening to seeing that everyone of his 
many guests had a “good time,” instead 
of partaking in the dance himself. The 
decorations were very much admired 
and the many Union Jacks which were 
used to drape the stairways added a 
patriotic touch to the gala attire of the 
At all the dances o. 
the week a noticeable feature was th: 
presence of so many men, which, from 
a girl’s standpoint, is the thing most to 
be desired, and means no wallflowers. 

Saturday night wound up proceedings 
in the dancing line with a dance at Mrs 
Nicholas Siater’s residence on the Ayl 
mer road, another at Mrs. J. Lyons big 
gar’s, which was given for her son, Mr. 
Arthur Biggar, who is at home for the 
festive season, and a skating party, with 
a dance afterwards, at which Mrs. 1 
Ahearn entertained for Miss Lilias 
Ahearn, the private rink at Buena Vista 
being the scene of this gay little gather- 
ing. ‘Ihas the younger members of so- 
ciety at the Capital saw the New Year 
in and the Old Year’out. 

Although so much attention was de- 
voted to the more frivolous mode of en 


| tertaining, teas and luncheons have also 


had their share, and on Monday Miss 
Edith Fielding was the hostess at a 
novel entertainment called an “Ameri- 
can luncheon,” the guests, numbering 
forty, being seated at numerous prettily 
betlowered little tables, each table ac 
commodating a partie carrée. The gen- 
tlemen first waited on the ladies and 
afterwards the ladies did the honors for 
their former attendants. This fais 
young hostess entertained again on 
Thursday afternoon at a large tea, when 
all the younger set were present, and 
during the afternoon Mr. Jack Clarke 
sang some very pretty and appropriate 
songs in his most charming manner. 

Mrs. F. W. Avery also gave a lunch- 
eon on Monday for her daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Price of Quebec, who came up 
to spend Yuletide under the parent root 
‘The guests on this occasion were Mrs 
Rockliffe Fellowes, Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Intosh, Miss Amy McLimont of Mont 
real, Miss Helen Scarth, Miss Crombie, 
Miss Elsie Ritchie, Miss Clinton, Miss 
Alice Fitzpatrick, Miss Ethel Jones. 

Teas were too numerous to individ- 
ualize, but one of the pleasantest of thx 
many came off on Friday, when Mad- 
ime Girouard invited a large number 
f married ladies to meet Mrs. Egerton 
Ryerson of Toronto, sister of the host 
ess. 
picture, decorated with red carnations 
and silver candelabra with red shades, 
and Miss Lillian Daintry, Miss Gerald- 
ine Chapleau, Miss Gwendolyn Clemow. 
and the Misses Girouard did the honors 
in serving the edibles. 

Each week seems to bring a new an- 
nouncement of an engagement, in which 
one or other or sometimes both of the 


interested parties are Ottawans. This 
week the many friends of Miss Kitty 
White, third daughter of Lieutenant 


Colonel Fred White, Comptroller of the 
wworth-West Mounted Police, are con 
gratulating her on her engagement tc 
her cousin, Mr. Percy White of Ports- 
mouth, England. Miss Kitty has re 
cently returned from the Mother Land, 
where she has been Visiting for some 
months past. . 
Invitations have been received by 
many for the skating and tobogganing 
parties at Government House on the 
Saturdays in the months of January and 
February, and the first of the season 
came off on Saturday, the 31st of De 
cember. THe CHAPERONE. 
Ottawa, Jan. 2, 1905. 
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Mount Clemens and St. Catharines. 





Those who need a rest, but cannot 
spare the time to go south, will find the 
Mount Clemens “Mineral Baths,” or the 
mineral springs of St. Catharines, a ce- 
‘ightful and quick health restoraiive. 
Best of hote! accommodation. Both 
points are situated on the direct lines of 
the Grand Trunk. For tickets, descrip 
tive literature and full information, call 
at city office, north-west corner of King 
and Yonge streets 


———<“—o—______ 


In Whistler’s student days he was on 
one occasion dining with a group of 
friends in a Paris restaurant. The at 
tention of the young men was presently 
directed towards an English family near 
them, of whom the father was endeavor- 
ing in execrable French to plan a dinner 
Leaning forward, Whistler, in his most 
charming manner, inquired if he could 
be of aid. The stranger drew himsel‘ 
up with a manner of offence and haught 
ily replied, “I assure you, sir, I can give 
my order without assistance.” “Cai 
you, indeed?” quoth Whistler airily. “] 
fancied the contrary, just now, when 1 
heard you desire the waiter to bring you 
a pair of stairs.” 


——0~> oe — —-— 


The Way He'Said It. 





The young wife was weeping bitterly 
Her mother softly stole in and put 
her arms about her 
“What's the matter, Dolly?” she asked 
“Oh, I arh so miserable!” she wailed 
“For what reason, dear?” 
“I—I—I asked Tootsy this m-m-morn 
ing if he w-w-would marry again if | 
d-d-died, and he——” 


“What! Did the brute tell vou he 
would ?” 
“N-n-no; that’s what's the matter 


He j-j-just looked at me as if I had ac 
cused him of b-b-being crazy, and said: 
‘Well, I should ratker think not!’ And 
oh, mother, it was the way he said it! 
Boo-hoo-hoo !” 
















The tea-table was a perfect little } 
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God in His World. 





mon before the students of 
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faith that the Bible is the supreme and 


final authority was weakened, and for 


not, that lessening of the authority of 


N December 18 Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the celebrated New 
York preacher, and editor of | some destroyed. Whether we like it or 
the Outlook, preached a ser- 


Harvard University which has 
caused a great deal 


the Book as a book must be recognized. 


We have only to compare the sermons 


of comment and| of the great orthodox preachers of the 


made Dr. Abbott subject to much harsh | past and the present to see the difference 


criticism. That part of the sermon 
which provoked the criticism is here- 
with reproduced in full. The views ex- 
pressed are along the lines of the most 
progressive theological thought of the 
day: 

Many converging tendencies have op- 
erated to bring about a time peculiarly 
adapted for great spiritual work in and 
through the Christian Church. We have 
already entered upon an epoch, intel- 
lectual, social, spiritual, which we can 
make an epoch of the greatest spiritual 
movement the world has ever seen. 

When Christianity passed over into 
Europe, it found Europe dominated by 
a great imperialistic system. Czsar was 
the supreme authority. His edicts were 
absolute law—ecclesiastical, civil, politi- 
cal law—throughout the empire. He 
was represented by a host of 





ordinates who were simply the 
struments to interpret and execute these 
laws. 
ihe great multitude of the citizens of the 
Roman Empire; they could come to him 
only through his subordinates, who were 
mediators between the people and 
emperor Christianity, entering into 
Europe and pervading it, adopted, na- 
turally, as its ecclesiastical machinery, 
this framework of government. 
pagan Roman Empire was transformed, 
as Mr. Bryce has well shown us, into 
the Holy Roman Empire. 


| mere annals, the mere story of eve its, 
He was absolutely inaccessible to | 


the | 


gradual 


The} widening oat and the upbuilding of hu- 


Cesar be- | 


came the Pope; the prefects and sub-| 
prefects became bishops and archbishops 


and rectors and curates; but the essen- 
tial principle of the ecclesiastical system 
remained what the essential principle of 
ihe political system had been—absolute 
imperialism. The Pope was the vicar 
and representative of Almighty God— 
the supreme and _ absolute authority 
[The decrees of the Vatican were the 
laws of God. The bishops and arch 
bishops and curates and rectors were 
the representatives of this Cesar. They 


were the mediators between him and 
the people. 
At the same time Christianity was 


modified in its thinking, or rather was 
transformed in its thinking, by this im- 
perialistic system. The Hebrews were 
not philosophers. The Old Testament 
contains no philosophy; the New Testa- 
ment contains very little, except such as 
is to be found in Paul’s Epistles, and 
not a great deal even there. But when 
Christianity passed over into Europe it 
took on a philosophic form, and there- 
fore the Roman form, and therefore the 
imperialistic form. God was conceived 
of as a celestial Cesar, sitting in the 
center of the universe and ruling it 
Che Church was the representative of 
this divine Cesar. The laws of God 
were edicts issued from him and handed 
down to men. This God was inacces 
sible to the great majority of men; the) 
had no ears to hear him, no capacity to 
reach him; they must reach him through 
mediators. 
Mediator. But Christ was too holy and 
too remote. Next there was the Mother of 
God, as the mediator through whom to 
come to the Christ; but she was too 
holy and too remote. 
saints to come to the Mother of God 
and priests to come to the saints. And 
so the individual came to the priest, and 
the priest to the saints, and the saints 
to the Mother of God, and the Mothe1 


of God to Christ, and Christ to the 
Eternal. The Eternal was an absentec 
God, dwelling in a far-off world. Law 


issued from him; sin was disobedience 
to that law; forgiveness was remission 
of the penalty for violating that law; 
access to him was only through a throng 
of mediators 

The Reformation broke down the ec 
clesiastical system for the Reformers 
and the children of the Reformers. The 
Protestant world said: “The Pope ts not 
the vicar of God; the Church is not the 


supreme and final authority.” The 


| leaving them to their own operation with 
sub- | occasienal 
in- | 


| 
t 


First was Christ, the divine | 


Then there were 


of appeal. 

While this process was going on 
within the churches, there was going on 
a process without, subtle, powerful, ir- 
resistible. Science was attacking the 
notion of an absentee God, a God who 
can be defined, described, analyzed, in- 
terpreted in creeds. Science, which, 
first, showed how vast the universe was; 
which, secondly, showed how the uni- 
verse was all one; which, third, showed 
that the same jorces were at work in 
this world and in the remotest sun aud 
in this epoch and in the remotest epoch, 
so that all days are equally creative, 
undermined the notion of 4& celestial 
Cesar sitting on a celestial throne afar 
off, creating matter and force out of 
nothing, and laws to govern them, ang 


interventions 


on his. part. 
{hen came history. 


History had been | 


the mere record of lives. Voltair2, 1 
thnk, was the first one to portray his- 
tory as a development of lite. il: was 
followed by others—Mommsen, Curtis, 
\rnoid, Buckle, Macaulay, Green. All 
these men differed from the old c'as 
sical historians in tracing history as a 

process of development— the 





manity—and in thus showing a divine 


development in humanity as science had | 
shown it in nature. Then came htera- 
ture and the study of comparative litera- 
tures, the literatures of Greece and 
Rome and Italy and England, and, last, | 
but not least, of the Hebrew people, and | 
of the common life of man that animates | 
them all and underlies them all; and 
the discovery (for it was almost a dis 

covery) that remorse is as universal as | 
the human race, and forgiveness as uni- 
versal, and love and pity and sympathy | 
as universal; and that underneath ail 
nations and all races and in all eras | 
there beats, not merely one blood, but | 
one human, palpitating, emotive life. | 
Chis process has been resisted by some | 
men in the Church and feared by more; 
but the resistance has been in vain and | 
the fears have been needless. For it 
has been a divinely ordered process to- | 
ward a profounder faith, a larger hope, | 
and a closer and tenderer love. 

One day some years ago a young man 
called upon me with a long list of theo 
logical questions. He wanted to get | 
copy for his newspaper, and he asked | 
me to answer them. I was bowing him | 
out with a polite declination when he | 
stopped me: “Just a moment, please. | 
Do you believe in a personal God?” 
“What do you mean by a personal 
God?” I asked. “Well,” he said, 
mean-—I mean a big man sitting up in 
the center of the universe and ruling | 
things.” “No,” I said, “I do not believe | 
in that kind of a personal God.” “Weli, | 
then,” he said, “you are a pantheist!” | 
_ That picture of a “big man sitting up | 
in the center of the universe, ruling 
things,” was a very crude expression for 
a belief that was universal in the Middle 
Ages. Among the cartoons of Raphael | 
is One representing the creation. A ven 
erable gentleman is represented as seated 
cross-legged upon the ground, with the | 
various portions of a child’s Noah's ark 
before him, putting the different parts 
of the animals together. It was a great 
artist's conception of a divine creation 
Chat notion of an absentee God—an im 
perial Cesar sitting in the center of the 
universe ruling things, whose edicts are 
laws, who is approached only from afar 





by men—that is gone, or going There 
are some of us who still cling to it, and 
to whom the removal of that image 
seems like atheism; some that are try 


ing to cling to it, though their grasp is 
loosening; some that are trying to make | 
themselves believe that they still betiev« 
in it; but it has gone, or is going. Not 
merely the final authority of the Church 
is undermined; not merely the authority 


Church had held to the sacredness of | of the Book as an ultimate court of ap 


the Bible, but to the Bible as the consti 
tution of the Church 
the common people; it was for 


pret it and to declare its meaning 


peal is lessened; but the conception oi 


Protestant Reformers went back of the | 
Church, of the priesthood, of the human | 


mediators, to the Bible. They said, Any 
man may take this constitution; 
man may interpret it. But still Pro 
testantism accepted and adopted—un 
consciously, perhaps—the notion of an 
absentee God. Still God was conceived 
of as enthroned in the center of the uni- 


verse, as the Moral Governor; and laws | 


as edicts issued from him; and sin as 
disobedience to those laws; and forgive 
ness as remission of a future penalty; 
and the Bible as the book of his laws, 


any | 


It was not for] a God sitting in the center of the uni 
the | verse 
Church; and the Church was to inter-| Cesar sits in Rome ruling things 
The} also is growing dim or absolutely 


ruling things, as an imperial 
hat 
lis 
appearing. What is coming in its place? 

1 am not going to ask the theologians 
what is coming in its place; | will first 
ask the scientists. 


Herbert Spencer was not, in my opin 


| ion, a great philosopher; but he was a 


| 
| 


| 


great interpreter of the philosophic ten | 
ency of his times; and this is Herbert | 
Spencer's answer to the question, W'iat | 
will science put in the place of this con 
ception of a divine Cxsar sitting in a 


| celestial robe: 


and an authoritative statement of cer- | 
tain conditions precedent to obtaining | fested, to which we can neither find nor | 


that forgiveness. 
But presently there began to come an 
other set of influences weakening the 


| conceive either beginning or end 


belief that the Bible is an ultimate and ; 


supreme authority 


“But one truth must ever grow 
clearer—the truth that there is an In 
scratable Existence everywhere manz- | 


Amid 
the mysteries which become the more | 
mysterious the more they are thought | 
about, there wifl remain this one abso 


First came geology, | lute certainty, that we are ever in the 


with its message that the world was not} presence of an Infinite and Eternal En 


made in six days. The Church replied, 
Six days does not mean six days; tt 
means six long periods. Then came 
anthropology, with its message that man 
was not created six thousand years ago; | 
that he has been on the earth at least 
ten or fifteen or twenty thousand years 
The Church replied, The Bible is not | 
authority on matters of chronology 
Then came evolutionary science, with 
its message that man was not made per 
fect; he has been developed gradually, 


like all other animals, from a germ 
And then the Church replied—nothing 
rhen followed literary criticism. It an 


alyzed this Bible and compared it with 
other literatures, and announced its con- | 
clusions: These laws of Moses were not 
handed down complete, once for all; | 


| longer 


| lying Cause, as truly operative to-day as 


ergy, from which all things proceed 
What has offer? This 
“that we are ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” No longer an ab 
sentee God; no longer a Great First 
Cause, setting in motion secondary 
causes which frame the world; no 
a divine mechanic, who has built 
the world, stored it with forces, launched 
it upon its and now and again 
interferes with its operation if it goes | 
not right; but one great, eternal, under- | 


science to 


course, 


He was in that first day when the morn- 


ing stars sang together—every day a/| 
creative day. That is the word of | 
science 


What is the word of history? The| 


they are composed of various elements | historian tells us there is a progress in 


which can be distinguished; this code of 
laws was gradually produced, and the | 





human development, and that history il 
lustrates that progress, and that not 


: | at 
progress of their gradual development | only the individual man grows from | 


can be traced 
comparative religions, with its message 
We can find the Hebraic legends of cre- 


Then came the study of | babyhood to manhood, but the 


whole 
race of men grow from infantile begin- | 
nings to a future, we know not what. Is | 


. - . ' . ° . 
ation and fall and deluge in the older; there any meaning in this? Is there any | 


religions of Egypt, of Phoenicia, and of | power behind it? 
Little by little the Protestant | power mean? 


Assyria. 


And what does this 
And, again, we turn to a 
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THE TRADE MARK THAT INSURES COM- 











historian, not a theologian—not even an |{ 


orthodox historian—to Matthew Arnold. 
He tells that the one thing history 
makes sure is that there is a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness; 
a power to-day at work in the world as 
truly and as efficaciously as ever in the 
past; that the evolutionary processes 
that are going on are making for right- 
eousness 

Finally, we turn to literature, and we 
ask one of the great poets to tell us 
what is to take the place of this Roman- 
ized conception of an absentee God. 
What has human experience to tell? 
What word have 
bring back to us as the product of their 
insight into haman life? And this is 
Tennyson’s reply: 


the men of vision to | 


vicar of God; Ch 


“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, | 


the hills and the plains, 

Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him 
who reigns? 

Dark is the world to thee; thyself art 
the reason why; 


For is He not all but that which has 
power to feel, I am 1? 

| Glory about thee, without thee; and 
thou fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken’ gleams, and a 


stifled splendor and gloom 
Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands or feet.” 


and 


[he notion of a humanized God, sit- 
ting in the center of the universe, rulin 
things, is gone; and in the place of 1 
science has brought us back this: “We 
are ever in the presence of the Infinite ;” 
and history has brought us this 
“There is a power that 
makes for righteousness;” and _ litera- 
ture has brought this: “Spirit 
wih spirit meet; cl He than 
breathing, nearer than h 


nds or feet.” 
Am I, then, a panthe Is this pan 
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not ourselves 
back 
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theism? | suppose there are a great 
many persons wl do feel that this 
changed conception of God 1s going to 
destroy the personality of the Divine 
Is it? 

Go ito a great cathedral, as St 
Paul's or St. Peter As you look on 
these great l on this great dome, | 
this spiend litecture, you say: | see 
here the it of the personality ot 
Wren, or of Michael Angelo; 1 am look 
ing on something more than stones and 


mortar; | am looking on the 


WOrTK OI a 








great mind and a great heart. But now 
imagine for one m that as you 
stood there you could see stone reared 
ipon stone, and column upon column, 
you could see some invisible hand trac 

ing the fretwork around the columns 
and carving the beautiful forms; as you 
looked, the cathedral grew into tts splen 

did proportions; and then some invisible 
force lifted the great dome and put it 
like the dome of heaven on tl lumns 
inderneath. Would you think the per 

sonality was gone because It Was Oper 

ative before your eyes? Am I to think 
that there was a personal God six thou- | 


sand years ago, or sixty thousand years 
ago, or six hundred thousand years ago, 
and that to-day, when [ can go out and 
see him painting the leaves, and starting 
this fall the beginnings for next year's 
spring—see the love and life of the ev 


| er-present God at work before my eyes, 


can | think that his personality is gone? 
No; a thousand times nearer, a thou 
sand times closer. We are in the pre 
the great Divine personality 
What we mean by personality is this 
The Infinite and Eternal Energy, from 
which all things proceed, ts 
that thinks, that feels, that p 

does; and is thinking and feeling and 
purposing and doing as a con 
of which ours ts but a poor 
reflection 


The image which in my childhood I 
formed of God as a great king sitting | 
upon a great white throne was really an 
idol, though it was not formed of stone | 
nor painted upon canvas It is not to 
such an imagination we are to go for a 
realization of the personality of God 
God has personified himself in human 
history. He has entered into one hu 
man life, and filed that life so full of 
himself that in Jesus Christ we see the 
image of the Invisible God 

I suppose there are some of you here | 
to-night who will feel that this 
recognition of the overthrow of 
forms of faith is injurious 
who hold still to the 
Roman theology would consider this 
question one moment. You remember 
how Gideon, beating out the grapes in 
the wine-press, was told by God to de 
stroy the idol of Baal and cut down the 
groves, and how, when the people came | 
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rose in wrath against him, because he 
had destroyed their religion ut he 
had not destroyed their religion; he had 
simply given it a wider scope and a 
purer life. Y member how, when 
Jesus Christ told the peopl Jerusa 
lem that the temple would b stroyei, 
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that temple 
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tallible representative of God, men all 
over Europe—honest men, devout men, 
godly men and godly women—wrung 
| their hands in despair and said, If there 
is no Church to interpret G v, how 


| shall we know 


what it is? But 
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destruction of the notion of an i l 
Church only widened the scop i en- 
hanced the power of religion y it 
not perhaps be that the same God who 
destroyed the idol of Baal and the Jew 
ish temple, and for us Protestants the 
power of the medi Church, has de- 
stroyed this idol reared in 
our minds only in at he may 


bring us nearer 
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HOSE who miss The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast 
at the Princess this week need lose no sleep over 
their to take the show in. At best it is a 
po comm vulgar and tawdry Had 
h rk production been reproduced here— 
which, | suppose, was impossible, owing to the 
t Loronto stage—the performance would, in ail 
been a success lhe present production, 
ctors and ail, bears ali the earmarks of a third-class 
how. The costun may be classed as good 
it is Said t L Lane pantomime, it seems 
> -* to me tha t the atmo:phere of Vrury Lane has been lost at 
nothing more nor less than a vanety show—anid 
aluies’’ are of a rder that can scarcely be calied 
ailing. rue u.dre ight enjoy it—but I don’t think 
benefiial effect on the taste or culture of the 
introducti ota e coon song, sung in 
e by ’rince Charming it the limit. 
* * * 
\ semi-m a tled Zhe Errand Boy, is at the 
{ Opera House tits wees, and although it is not as good 
Messenge? s qu.te attractive. Bully B. Van, one- 
rel, is t Siar, aud 1s as funny as anyone could 
pport fa good company, especially 
g g and pretty {he music is 
ragtime variety and there is a good deal of 
yet p f y t too clever. Rose 
ont the lemuiniie Star and uses a hne soprano voice 
a pieas.ing elf 
* * * 
s Lad Orchestra head the bill at Shea’s 
g ng turn. The orchestra 
nty y Miss Caroline Nicholls 
- | i p-pular air Louis A. Simon and Gra 
rat pp 1 s sketch entitled The Nex 
ach) \ right and entertaining ; ll as 
r K lian oO we 
| ul mr eh rather novel 
ititl i ur Le the Woods 
é he 1 of a vaudev act and is quite 
Adamini and Taylor sing well, and with Reno and 
nd klizabeth Murra mple the bill 
” “ * 
KK 2 i 1 act vi 
ssh t eT 
t oa Light that i 
I an tour a e Prin heat 
e gt I lr. Robertson w 
s i Ww na 
) f 1 1 eM Ler \ 
h re 1 nty-one and i 
S i 1 t ] icess lheater 
la 9 remicre O1 
Lut tC ed 
Q piay I R 
t, w ln 
pa 1 
ho w 
ir € I 
< act i 1 I if 
W play th ;eraldWagoneur 
t th Ww represent a room 
i i (sau ter 
g ye gar ’ amp 
saudminsters ro wi 
+ ) t a t A £ 
i the p 
WV agoneu Mf 
1 , tery, Mr R l 
, ‘ t ir. 1 Juart 
rrid VW Ir. Frank G H 
shin ; Cocham: Ive | Mr. I Ma 
; M i) c ] H ! r VM f h ll 
Beaumont: [I y, butler to Mr. IVagoneur, Mr 
| ‘ 7 ’ Inf Ir | ti r} ert u rf rt "1 \ alet 
rd rudminster, Mr { Warbirton Gar Carruth 
, 1 rvant, Mr rnest Bartor lohn, a ¢ ener, Mr 
C Bird: I idminst 1 Kate Rork Viss Dor 
w M { M Mr Wyndham 
lim M H 1 Vaid, } Dora Harker 
’ sensi 
The Modern Drama. 
An | ATE FARCE COMEDY 
Y: i? m a vher furnished princi lly with four 


yr five doors 
Act I 
Mr. and Mrs. Flighty, a newly-married couple, discovered at 
breakfast 
Mr. F.—My love, we have no money, but I have-an uncle 
and expectations. He would cut me off without a cent if he 
knew I am married : 
Mrs. F.—He must never know it, then, darling 
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1908, or, the Socialist’s Dream. After Muller's 


Last Victims of the Terror.—Life. 





sepa _ a a $$$ 
Enter comic servant, much excited. Act Ii. 
C. S.—Your uncle, sir, coming up the stairs The husbands and wives get further muddled up, and 
Mr. F. (frantically) —Then we are lost. 


Mrs. F. (heroically)—No. 1 will conceal myself in this 
room till he has gone. (Mrs, Flighty hides in one of the 
rooms.) 

Enter Uncle, much flurried. 

Mr. F.—My dear uncle, I am glad to see you. Have some 
breakfast? 

Uncle—Not now, my boy 
where. I am pursued. There is a lady following me. You 
must say you will be her husband. + 

Mr. F.—But, uncle— 

Uncle—.,ot a word, sir, or you never touch another coin 
of my money. I'll hide here. (Uncle rushes to door of room 
where wife is hiding.) 

Mr. F. (tragically)—Not there, uncle; in here 
uncle into another room.) 





(Pushes 


Mr. F. dashes wildly about, disarranging the furniture. Enter 


lady hurriedly; she scizes Mr. F. in her arms. 
Lady—My husband. I have at last got you. 
Mr. F.—Pardon me, this is a mistake. 
Lady—Not a bit of it. You are John Flighty. 














Mr. F.—Yes 

Lady n you are mine. J] accept your offer made in 
the Domestic Servants’ Herald. Come to my arms, Johnnie 

Mr. F. (aside)—This is deucedly awkward, but I must 


humor her, I suppose, or I get none of my uncle’s money. 
(Aloud)—I am busy at present. Would you mind stepping 
into this room? 
Lady enters still another room, Mr. F. bangs door upon -her 
and puts his back against it. Enter Mrs. Flighty. 
Mrs. F.—What do I hear, a lady’s voice? Then you are 


false, and we are only three days married. (Shricks and falls 
into a chair.) ° 
Enter Uncle 

Unel Has she gone? 

Mr. Yes 

Uncle—Then who is this? 

Mr. I This? Oh, this is my housekeeper. Yes, my 
housekeeper, uncl You ought to know one another. Let 
me introduce you. My housekeeper, my uncle; my uncle, my 


housekeeper. Now 1 think I’ll go for a walk. 


Uncle—.vot yet, sir. Is your housekeeper married? 

Mr. F.—Yes. That is—no. 

Uncle—That's good. Then she must say she is married 
to me 

Mr B cle 

Uncle—No buts, sir, or none of my money 


Enter comtc servant 


Cc. 5 \ gentleman is looking for his wife. He says she’s 


r excited foreigner with a polyglot accent 












Excites r—My wife, I want my wife. I'll have 
t w of 1 e her to me 

inner room. Excited foreigner rush 

” re lady is hiding. Lady rushes out and 
's right arm, Mrs, F. shrieks, and falls into 
arm. Mr. F. seizes excited foreigner’s coat- 
ind comic servant brandishes poker over his head as 

irfa fails 


Conceal me, hide me some- | 


bounce in and out of the doors. Everybody thinks everybody 


else an escaped lunatic, and acts accordingly. 


| Act Iil. 


| two minutes’ expianation, which clears things up satisfac- 
| torily 
| N.8.—lf this explanation had taken place at the beginning 


of the first act, there would have been, on the one hand, no 
| trouble; but, on the other hand, no 


What They Are Reading. 


farcical comeay. 








He public is naturally interested in the literary pre- 
ferences of prominent men. When it was ascer- 
tained that King Edward has a weakness for fiction 
@ la Corelli, the novels by, the fair Marie received 
an immediate “boost” and Annie Swan’s heroines 
were nowhere. During the past week we have been 

at some pains to learn the nature of the reading now indulged 
in by the great men of our own community, and the result is 
sufficiently startling. 

_ Mayor Urquhart confessed to sharing the royal preference 
for Marie of Stratford-on-Avon, and said he is thoro ighiy 
; enjoying God’s Good Man, and thinks he can understand how 

she came to write it. There are more than fifteen thousand 
of just such men in Toronto, so.the chief magistra.e de- 
clared. Mr. W. D. McPherson expressed a decided fondness 
for the classics and said he had gone back to the English 
Bible and was finding literary refreshment in passaz:s from 
| the Book of Job, and certain psalms in which David ex 
presses himself frankly concerning his municipal opponents in 
Jerasalem. 

__ Premier Ross was reading eagerly the opening chapters of 
Traffics and Discoveries, which had been sent to him by 
| Minnie M. The Premier said that the book seemed to be full 
of action. Hon. A. G. Mackay was enjoying a brief rest 
from timber troubles in the perusal of a beautiful little copy 
of Much Ado About Nothing, which had been given him by 
the President of the W.C.T.U. “I like Shakespeare,” said 
the Man from Owen Sound genially, “he’s such a rest from 
the editorials in the News. Now, G. P. Graham likes fiction 
better than anything else. He reads the Globe through every 
morning, and says it has never hurt him.” | 





Dr. Beattie Nesbitt had just recovered from the last chap- 
ter of The Strenuous Life. “I’m not doing much reading 
these days,” he admitted, “but my friend, Rev. Deer Park 
Hossack, sent me that book as a little token of his fraternal 
regard, and so I just waded in. There’s a fine, youthful spirit 
about the book—lI like youth,” and the doctor smiled sweetly 
as if he caught the echo of the juvenile enthusiasm of Broad- 
way Hall. Colonel J. Pliny Whitney was radiant over The 
Prospector, and said feelingly, “I thought I'd just look over 
this new book by Ralph Connor. You see, he’s a Presby- 
terian minister and lately I’ve taken a deep interest in the 
writings of the Presbyterian clergy.” 

“I suppose you refer to the Open Letter,” I replied mod- 
estly; “it is said that the writer would prefer Queen’s Park 
for his address.” 

“Well, well,” said Colonel Whitney 
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ADMIRAL NELSON ROSS CAN SEE NO SIGNALS 


At a banquet given in his honor in Toronto last week, 


Mr. Ross announced his inability to see any signs of defeat 


‘ 


eee aoe ee 7 —— : ————— 


| 
More muddling, and wild rushing about, and then about 


mysteriously, “all | 
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im w ites—i ly knows when to 
i to him who writes—if he only 
eh Bat in the meantime, The Prospector suits me very 
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A Sudermann Play. 





Jas ours LISTENING TO A TRAGEDY, WHEN 
eo eam i Senko Down into T HESE FEw eyes 

Scene: Breaxjast-room in a house in East fF epee ot any old 
| place. Family of six persons seated at the nee 4 ne real 
| img frankfurters and sauerkraut, with beer an = ‘tea 
| on the side, Suddenly they all stop eating, lay their heads 


on the table and groan dismally. Then they speak in quick 








succession. 

Grandfather— ee a 
Grandmother— wretche J 
‘athe + sorrowful! 
Mets a. I feel so | woeful! 
eo | melancholy ! 
Daughter— miserable ! 


Grandfather—Remorse seizes me! Sixty-four years ago l 
did a foul, foul deed! My dear grandmother, now long dead, 
was teaching me my catechism, and I pat out my tongue at 

|her! Woe is me! é ; 

Granamother—Let me speak now! My soul is stained 
with sin! When I was six years old I stole the butter off the 

nursery table and ate it all up! : \ 
Father—Confound your paltry revelations—listen to me! 

| My conscience is b.ack, black! When I was a little boy I 

|once threw a stone at a cat! Oh, horror, horror! 3 

Mother—1 must speak, or my heart will burst! Long, long 
ago I told a fib to my nurse! Ail my life has been darkened 
by unavailing penitence! aa , y 

Son—l, and | only, am the vilest of sinners! I inherit all 
your sins, and I have quaint new ones of my own! Shame 
and guilt overwhelm me! 

Daughter—My grandmother was a thief, and so were all 
my maiden aunts, and so am |! A fatal heritage of woe is 

















| mine ! 

Grandfather— ‘Jonah! 

Grandmother— hoodoo! 
Father— 7 blight-d life! 

. el ama 4 S ; 

Mother— walking pestilence ! 
Son— g | cursed one! 
Daughter— calamity child! 

| All beat their heads several times on the table, writhing and 

groaning 
Grandfather— bear it! 

|  Grandmother— endure it! 
Father— s suLmit to it! 
Mother— [ I cannot tolerate it! 
Son— | put up with it! 
Daughter— stand it: 
Grand father— drown myself! 
Grandmother— | suffocate myself! 
Father— , . : shoot myself! 

| Mother. Tam going to hang myself! 
Son— stab myself! 
Daughter— poison myself! 


All rush from the room in different directions. Slow curtain 


ee 





\ caricature of David Belasco, the New York dramatist 
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A Candidate. 


rhere once was a gay politician 
Who went to Muskoka a-tishin’: 
When he wanted to run 
He had plenty of fu 


| For the Doctor just loves Opposition 


CANADIENNE 
———o—______. 
Chips. 


A running mate—an ¢ ng 


He—And the two kx 
Oh, I don’t know. Hi 


wite 


i She—What a pity! He— 
r be missed 


The audience is pretty ‘Yes, but I guess the 
} snowstorm in the third act will warm them up.” 
| Howell—She is lucky bridge, isn't she? Powell—Ex- 
| tre mely I have seen |} 


en when she played a square 
| game. 


Gayboy 1 give « 
Mrs. Goitte—Really 
turn? 


man the benefit of the doubt 
many of them kiss you in re 


ae Why did ive up your Hardarack motor? 
Algy—Too slow; I 1 t tor two months without being 
arrested for speed 


Smith, Sr.—Sto; 


sal 
h it once! 


| kick about. Smith. J» } 
a football 


You have nothing to 
is why I am crying! I wanted 
| > go c 2 yo 

|, Riggs—Is Regs h? Diggs—He is so rich that 
when he wants a | dollars he goes to sleep for ten 
j; minutes and save 


Charlie Dingba 
make her début) 
some flowers. 1 p 
only tiowers I care { 


Pd 


Dolly Semiquaver, who is about to 


when you sing and I'll send you 
case remember at the time that the 
are on hats. 
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I Congratulate the Doctor 
ee 


HAD read in the papers that the Doctor was suffering 
from some nervous disorder brought about by the 


men‘al anguish produced by finding opposition to his | 


receiving the Conservative nomination as candidate for 
election as the representative of North Toronto in the 

local House. In consideration of the valuable hints he 

had given me a few months ago, I deemed it, I need scarcely 
say, a duty to myself that I call and congratulate him on his 
well-deserved success. The other morning, therefore, I strolled 
into his office and requested that my card be sent to the 
Doctor—in case he should be enjoying sufficiently good health 
to see me—with my compliments and most profound respect. 
The clerk had scarcely disappeared into the private office 
when I heard a loud “Eh? What? Yes, show him in! Good 
Lord! Surely he doesn’t need to stand on any ceremony 
here! Jake, old man, come right along in here! What the devil 


do you mean, coming around like this—as if you were a 
stranger? Getting mighty distant with your friends—eh, 
what! Huh, huh, huh! Put it there! Many of ’em! Many | 


of ’em! Sit down! Sit down!” 
office chair, while he seated himself on the sharp edge of a 
table. 

Though I was familiar with the Doctor’s somewhat im 
petuous manner, it took me a few minutes to collect my 
thoughts and breath, after the whirlwind reception I had re- 
ceived—so I sat gasping and watching him anxiously. 

“Say, Jake,” said the Doctor suddenly—so suddenly, in 
fact, that I jumped—“have you called on Bristol yet?” And 
then, without waiting for my answer,he chuckled till the table 
groaned and creaked. “Poor Ed Bristol,” he grunted. “Oh, 
say, Jake, on the dead, I feel sorry for Bristol. Yes, I do— 





“I am IT.” 


it’s a fact, old man, a fact. You know, Bristol and I are 
good friends, best triends in the world. Wouldn't say a thing 
against Ed. Good fellow, good friend of mine,” he repeated 
—and winked so unconventionally that the clock struck at 
twenty m.nutes to twelve. 

“Tried pretty hard to knife you, didn’t he, Doctor?” 

The Doctor stuck out his jaw till his cigar was elevated 
to an angle of sixty degrees above horizontal and shook 
rhythmically from head to foot. “Not in the least! Not in 
the least, my dear boy!’ he protested. “Why, it was Ed who 
moved to make my nomination unanimous.” And once more 
the gcnial Doctor shook himself free of his collar. 

“It was quite generally feared by your friends that Mr 
Bristol might wrest the nomination from you,” I suggested. 

“What?” Doctor Nesbitt shouted. “Bristol get the nomin- 
ation? Absurd! Why, I had the machine solid behind me. 
rhough I am the friend of everyone in the party and don't 
wish to boast, | may truthfully say there isn’t a man in the 
whole blooming city who could get a nomination away from 
me.” He leaned towards me and whispered in a soft voice 
that made the windows rattle: “I tell you I’m IT in big let- 
ters!” 

1 denied any desire to dispute his claim and hinted a curi- 
osity to know by what means he secured his authority. 

He pulled one leg over the other, tucked a thumb into the 
arm-hole of his waistcoat, cocked up his cigar till the coal 
was dangerously near his right eye-ball, and puffed thought- 
fully for a moment, a look of intense mental concentration 
and hideous villainy taking possession of his jolly features. 

“Well, Jaker old man,” he muttered presently, “I'll tell you 
right off the bat. I’m crooked as they make ’em. In politics 
there’s nothing [ won't do to win. I've heard of a fellow 
who used to run things in England—Walpole, I think, was his 
name—who never stuck at anything likely to carry him 
through. He was a devil of a fellow, he was. Everyone 
hated him and abused him—but he got there every time. 
Chere’s no denying it, according to what I’ve heard, he was 





“Put it there!’ 


a mighty bad man, a holy terror, crooked as they made ’em— 


but a Jim dandy of a politician. Well, old man, I'll just tell 
you on the quiet, I think I’ve got him beat to a finish, I’m 
the slickest and worst yet.” He removed his cigar and held 
it in the vicinity of his right ear, curled up his lip, blew a 


fragment of tobacco-leaf from his mouth in the manner of | 


the Bad Man from the Bad Lands, and looked real devilish. 


I let him hold the picture, as they say on the stage, for | 


quite a little while. He did it so well and looked so cute that 
1 should have felt like a vandal had I interrupted his pretty 
pose. 

“IT have heard rumors, Doctor,” I said presently, as I saw 
the hands of the clock stealing swiftly around, taking ad 


vantage of the Doctor’s pleased absorption, “that you will | 


have to fight your hardest if you are to gain a place in Mr. 
Whitney’s cabinet. There is a popular belief that Mr. Whit 
ney is jealous of your rapidly increasing influence in the 


party. Have you any statement to make in reference to the 
matter?” 
The statesman came back to earth with a bump. He | 


seemed on the point of indulging in a verbal explosion, but 
the knowledge that he was a deep and wily politician seemed 
to spring suddenly into his memory again, for his face took 
on a look of intense cunning and he stroked his chin in the 
manner of the late Jago, 

“Have you read of what happened to one Parent in the 
Province of Quebec?” he smiled diabolically. 

I nodded 

“Well, there doesn’t seem to be any reason why the same 


scheme that put Mr. Parent in the hole couldn’t be worked | 


again.” 
“You mean that you would head a third party?” 
“I don’t mean anything, Jake, old man. We statesmen 


And he pressed me into his | 





| followed a heroine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In the deitist’s waiting-room—a study 


in expression.— 1 /e 








Tattler 





don’t often speak our minds very frankly. All I'll say at pre 
sent is: remember Parent, and in case Mr. J. P. W. should 
attempt any monkey work, just keep your eyes on yours 
truly.” Again the cigar went up at the end and the thumb 
hooked itself insinuatingly in the sleeve-hole of the waistcoat 

I hope I looked suitably impressed 

“T tell you, I’m a holy terror, Jake,’ he further impressed 
as I rose to go. He tapped his ample breast impressively 
“Just keep your eye on the Doc.” And as I disappeared into 
the outer office | left him gazing at the ceiling with a look of 
satisfied naughtiness upon his jovial countenance 

JAQUES 


ceoceeaecenasteaieeen ewes eens 


Start a Correspondence School. 


RE your clothes out at the knees and elbows? Are 
you in need of a hair-cut and a shoe-shine? Does 
your overcoat require a new velvet collar? Do im- 
aginary bank-notes float before your eyes and van- 
ish as you try to grasp them? Have you a pain in 
the place where a square meal ought to be? Are you de- 
spondent? Do you lack energy and ambition? If you have 
not less than forty per cent. of these symptoms, you are out 
of wgrk or on starvation wages 
The cure is simple. Start a school of something or other 
and give instruction by mail. The correspondence school 
idea has caught on and the field is just beginning to be 
worked. Having selected a course, all that is necessary is to 
advertise it. Get your name and address before the people 
and then engage a financier to count your gains. 
Inexperience need not stand in your way. A friend of 
mine had long worked hard every day to hold his position 
and worried each night lest he should lose it Sut between 
two and three weeks ago he advertised a correspondence 
course in astronomy and already he has three days’ un- 
opened letters. And a young blacksmith that became tired 
ef shoeing horses started a correspondence school one night 
after work, and now he is instructing multitudes in restaur 
ant etiquette. He advertises that he has solved the problem 
of getting at the contents of a pickle bottle, and he tells how 
tu win the favor of the most forbidding waitress 
Your selection of a course of instruction must be governed 
by your ambition. Giving correspondence e« on in any 
department of housework or any honest trade will give you 
merely seventy-five to one hundred times the income you ob- 
tained in your working days. Should you advertise an edu- 
cation-by-mail in medicine, law, etc., the results will be com 





paratively greater. And here is a tip that is given to the 
world for the first time. If you want the greatest success 
select a course of instruction that will appeal to girls. They 


like writing letters and getting answers to them, The only 
danger here is that you may clog the mails and get so much 
money that you may “die disgraced.” 

One word of caution must be given. In choosing a sub 
ject of instruction, avoid, as you would the plague, all lines 
of activity in which the ordinary human being dreams he 
would be successful. Should you in a moment of weakness 
advertise a correspondence course in acting, there is but little 
hope in even instant flight. Bloodhounds might fail to track 
a murderer, but you, the instructor in acting, will be followed 
by your prospective pupils as the worst five-act villain ever 
And if you proclaim that you can 





impart the secret of becoming beautiful, do not think 
escape by suicide, for, in their blind enthusiasm, these seek 
ers for beauty will bring you back to life. 

Even the most innocent-looking course may make yor 
rich in a day. But it you feel able to stand it all—to 


1} reader of th 
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referred to as the richest man in the land, to have reporters 





R. ANTHONY BROWN is a man who delights 
| in being up-to-date and in keeping, to use his 
| own highly original expression, “abreast of the 
| 


times.” When the “strenuous life’, was being 
discussed by Theodore Roosevelt and others, 
Anthony was never tired of the adjective and 
| persistently urged it upon his friends; and 
|Charles Wagner arose and preached th 
|} came over from Paris to 


when Pastor 
“simple life” and 
tell luxurious Canadiarfs how to at 
; tal unto it, Anthony fell enthusiastically into the spirit of the 
| Preacher and talked the simple life on the trolley, in the 
home, and even at the bargain counter. Especially does the 
| worthy gentleman enjoy re : political news, although, 
being of a timid nature, h nothing to do with practica! 
politics, and would be he found himself in 
1a North Toronto convention 

During the month of October, Anthony made himself a 


1 . } ¢ - . ] Cons 
gomestic pest by talking to his wife and her female friend 
jabout the G. T. P. contr 




















ind the true inwardness of the 
| Blair resignation whe: nted to discuss the latest de 
| sign in “stoles” and th in sleeves. He haunted th 
; Slreet in front of newspape tt yecame a bulletin 


jhend, to the serious detriment of his nes He was ex 
} ceedingly wise after tl 
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explaining to 





















| people who didn’t care L jut elections just howadkeawe 
| that Sir Wilfrid piled up such a majority and. why.Nova 
| Scotia showed the Conservative part clean pair ef heel 
| Lhen the small furry in Queb and Anthony 
got busy about the affairs « n ced tacHarve) 
Grange, who cares for nothing but whist and golf, abourt 
|“fatuous indolence of th (J rva $ while | 
auditor wished that the estima Brown were a climate 
| Teverse of that whih Wiping attr t this Canada 
}ours. ihe electio a feeble 
| interest in the Brown bosor iced that 
| there Was going to be another race L in Ontario the 
excitement fever talked morn 
ing and eve Koss ought t to keep in and or 
}how Whitn E 


But 





[905 a sad thing yeteil this 
astened air 
jas Ne passes the corner of Yonge 





streets or 





gazes timidly t h nda. He 
attempting to board your gasoline launch, and to have your naa Sonwamied 4 eee a ss hers and = 
picture in every issue of everything published—by all means | 4 ginner comp wor J ‘ Se weal f 
- . | < 4itil CONWWYscda rich sci IVOCTS il li te ast week O 
start a correspondence school and advertise the giving of in- | S : on 


struction by mail in any line of work that a college staff | 


could not teach to their best pupil. W. A. ¢ 


ooo 


(hat captain of industry who arrived yesterday keeps up 
a continual holler for water,” grinned the superintendent of | 
“Well, we won't be too hard on him at first,” said 
“Until further notice you may let 


stokers. 
Mephisto, thoughtfully. 
him have one share of 
day.” 


Brimstone Common three times 
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The Stubborn Siphon. 


One Morn, a parched and thirsty Wight, 
Who “chippy” felt from Overnight, 

Went to a licensed Grocer’s, handy, 

And bought a pint of Cognac Brandy; 

To mix wherewith he also bought a 

Siphon of sparkling Soda-water. 

Then, in a lengthy Tumbler, he 

Poured, shakily, some Eau-de-vie ; 

Next, pressed the Siphon Handle’s End, 
Eager to quaff the grateful Blend 

But, bootless, lo! that Tap he pressed; 
Bootless the Thing inversely blest; 

In Vain or Oath, or ‘Thumb’s Impact; 

{he stubborn Brute refused to act. 

So, in a Passion, up he took it, 

And, like a naughty Child, he shook it, 
Saying the While: “ll make you pour; 

You shan't beat me! Chen pressed once more 
This Time the Thing, with Vengeance, acts 
Shoots forth in toar g Cataracts, 

Which, checked in their torrential Course 
Leap from the Glass, with reflex Force, 
And souse the Fellow, Cap-d-pte, 

With much diluted Eau-de-vie 

Cursing, like Mad, his Face he dried 
“Damn you, contrary Beast!” he cried 
“You wouldn't pour at all for long, 
And, now you do, you pour too strong!” 
“’Twas ever thus,” said Siphon, “Sir, 
With those that hardest are to stir 

It takes a Lot to make ’em go it; 

But, when they do, they let you know it 






Moral 


An even-tempered Man, no doubt, 
Requires a Deal to put him out 
But once upset his placid Level, 
You'll tind that he’s the very 


Devil.—Truth 
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AS THE GLOBE SEES Ir 
The importance of Mr. Whitney's glass of Scotch seemsto have been somewhat magnified by the editor of The Globe. 
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jdigure that yumped pon the chest of the 
j}unhappy brown 
a | ‘rteip!’ gasped the victi Ar i—the—the devil? 
‘I am,” hoarsely chuckled volc nt Browns heart 






i down into | 





lippe 1 rs devil. Now, 
you come along wi sh at’s doing. 
| In tear ana trembling brown arose and tollowed the imp 
{ish figure that danced ahead of him. 


| “Where are wef’ he cried, as an immense 


structure 
swayed beneath t 














“We're all voice. {his is McPherson's 
| platform we're crossing, and it teeters a good deal. With a 
} sudden plunge j re off the plattorm, which fell back 
lanto the chaos behind 1 seemed to go to pieces 

“Lhere’s th t ot that contraptior id Brown's guide. 
“Now, d gh attair away off t 





youy right? 
Lhrot 1 
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going this long 
has a queer slope to it \ politician « 
He slips off in the night and is lucky if he ist 
| Resolution.” 
| “Why is it painted 
jan inquiring as well as an inf 
“I dunn was the brief 1 
“What—what’s that!” shri 
splashing of wat nd a gleam of dark waves cai 
the night 


ver seems t 








Brown, who was of 





Chat,” wit malicious giggle, “is the Black Sea of On 
tario politics. lor goodness’ sake don't go toc lwo 
murderous-looking craft were seen tossi t waves 














from which came shrieks of laug ey r ‘ 
ithe Minnie 4. 1 dat y hear th s 
seemed to be a nai g WEE \ ts 
land missiles gh ky Belle 
| ballot-boxes, as m Lana ind 
is deadly. Let's get \s they t vay, the s 
tf 01 was ea a King § 
seemed ming Ww y Ww ¢ 

It isn’t! It ca ) \ r 5 

his y 
ry g s en thirty-tw 

years—— 

“IT tell you I've been haun it beast, and I won't 
}meet him.” Bat th never oOf-beats were coming nearer, 
and with a final groan Brown sat up to nnd his looking 
reproachfully at him 

‘What's the matte i feebly 

“That’s what mes of always poring those news 
Papers You've been yelling a t Whit: and Ross and 
prohibition for th st five minutes, at ldn't get yor 
awake. You'r ing your nerves with all the politics yo 
read 1 it serves you rig y have the nightmare.” 

“It wasn’t nightmare e rejoined drowsily, “It was the 


old war-horse 





But Anthony Brown is the papers just now 
except the news about Port Ar INCOG 
ceili iaeaeccondianbiaiaahiateiiat 
To a Turkey 
) luscious friend Lhou hest reg st 
Thy tender wings so cruelly p tight 
Thy dainty flesk a brown so [ g] 
lo set my teeth in thee | scarce can wait 
Thy birth to judge as early or as 
For surety thou'rt delicious t g 
No mortal mouth but waters 
Of thy stuffed mfort, baked \ 
lis but a few days since 
Thou stalk’st with fellow 
\h, life is cruel! Fate is p ! 
And in thy frizzled stat i 
In dew-besprinkled parsley leaves embowet 
Until by hungry youth or age voured 
Ceci, ARYM 
ia 
Kisses. 


When I my dear one kiss, ‘tis a 
Most fitting, sweet and natural 
As blossoms ope ir rose-leaves fa 
But when she kisses me, I vow 

I always knit a puzzled brow 

And wonder—what she’s up to now 
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Bovril Weather 
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Clearing Sale . 
OF GENUINE HIGH-CLASS 
O i 
rienta ug’s 
25 to 50 per cent. off 
A rare opportunity for buying handsome TURKISH 
and PERSIAN RUGS at less than wholesale prices. 
We have now commenced our great annual clearing sale, 
\ which will last until the end of January. Our purpose in 
i having this great discount sale is to reduce our enormous Rug 


Stock, which is the finest and largest of its kind in Canada. 
We do not offer any damaged or unsalable goods at such low 
; but every Ruy we sell d:ring this sale will be found a 
connoisseur’s dream and perfect beauty. 


prices 


E2= Rugs bought at this sale will be stored and insured free 


of charge until May next 


Courian, Babayan & Co. 


40 King East, Toronto 


V3 


beautifully 


should take 
Illustrated, 
sample sending 





Home Needlework 


There is one Kind 
of Sewing Silk 
that I always use 
and that is 


U- 


No matter what any one 
may tell you follow my 
and use this famous 
is the Best in the 


advice 
silk. It 
World. 


is a magazine that every lady 


Issued 4 times a year, 96 pages, 
50 cts per year. 
15 cents. 


Write for 


CORTICELLI SILK CO. Lrp. 


We Clean Men's Clothes 


By a new Preach Cleaning Process. 


The dirt is not pressed in but entirely re 
moved. Spets won't reappear in a “ay or two 
Lining* are not discolo ed, nor do the buttun 
h les turn red. We sew a button or two eon 
without extta chorge when requwed 





R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


ao: and 787 Yonge St., King St. West: 
471 and «267 Oueen St. est, 277 Queen St. 
East. All offices connected by telephone. 











St. Jouns, P.Q. 


To Sunny Climes. 








least three different languages; in half] 7 
| — | Canaan by Joshua. 


read by itself. 


| makes it 


| But because it 
| therefore it 


| little books.” 
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The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 


By REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 





I. The Bible 


as Literature.* 





E es: the Bible a book. | 

It is much more correct | 

to speak of it as a litera- | 

ture—the literature of the | 

Hebrew people for a} 

period considerably longer ! 

than from Alfred the Great to the pre- 
sent day. 

This literature is wholly natural, as | 
natural as any literature we know. It 
sprang out of all that is real and earn- 
est in the history and experience of the 
people—their public life, their private 
life, their religious life, their secular 
life; peace, war; prosperity, adversity ; 
youth, age, the home, the synagogue, 
the temple; the life of the shepherd, | 
caring for his sheep almost as if they 
were children, leading them by the side 
of still waters and in green pastures, 
and protecting them from the foes that 
waited to attack and devour; the life 
of the agriculturist, sowing and reaping 
his grain, or caring for ais vineyard, 
the life of the city, with its buving an] 
selling; the life of the king, with its | 
public duties and cares and with its | 
outward splendors. This literature as- | 
sumes almost every form—prose, poetry, | 
history, biography; elaborate ecclesiast- 
ical regulations, law codes, genealogies ; 
legends, myths, tales of sweet peace, 
tales of horrible blood and battle and 
barbarity; thrilling prophecies of hope, 
pessimistic wails of despair; earnest 
prayers, tender hymns of devotion, sol- 
emn hymns of contrition, soul-stirring 
hymns of joy and praise; wise prov- 
erbs, beautiful parables, crude supersti- 
tions of an unscientific age; idylls of 
love, romances, odes, elegies; epistles, 
wild apocalyptic dreams, mighty moral 
appeals, tremendous denunciations of 
wrong—almost all forms of utterance 
by which life can be portrayed or the 
human soul can give expression to its 
hopes and fears, its fruitions and dis- 
appointments, its contritions, aspirations 
and highest worships, its struggles, de- 
feats and victories. This literature, 
springing thus naturally and inevitably 
out of the deepest lives of the Hebrew 
people during their experiences of many 
centuries, was preserved because it was 
prized. At first each book or fragment 
existed by itself, and was circulated and 
Few of the writers ever 
dreamed that what they were producing 
would ever become part of a sacred 
book. When I say that no literature 
ever came into existence more naturally | 
than this which has been gathered to- 
gether to form our Bible, that does not 
mean that God was not in it. It means 
that God was in it; for the natural is 
God’s way of doing things; that is what 
natural. No book was ever 
more deeply or truly a human _ book. 
was a human book, 
was a divine book. For 
where is God’s fallest revelation of him- j 
self except in the human? God speaks 
through the stars of the night, the 
flowers of the field, and all the marvel- 





ous ongoings of physical nature. But} 
j ‘ ‘ » | 
| his clearest speech is ever in mans 
soul. Because the Bible is rich with 


deep revelations of the human, it is rich } 
with deep revelations of God, for ever | 
through that which is deepest and tru- | 
est in human souls—our own or other 
men’s—we climb nearest to God | 

That the Bible is a literature, or a 
library, and not a single book, is seen 
in the very name Bible. The Greek is 
not Ton Biblion, singular, but Ta Biblia, 
plural, which means “the books,” or “the 
As a fact, the Bible is a 
collection of sixty-six entirely distinct 


The fact that they come to us 
bound together no more makes them 
one book than binding together sixty- 
six distinct and different books of your 
library or mine would make them one. 
They were written with widely different 
ends in view. They were written in at 


a dozen or more different countries; | 
and some of the books nearly a thou- 
sand years later than others. Indeed 
the collection represents a literary out 
put of twelve if not fifteen hundred 
years. The writings which we have 


| gathered together here are the product 
of writers of as widely different charac- | 


| teristics 


| greatly in moral character and in piety 


| the 


| grim's Progress, or Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 


} tions, 
| more 


and qualifications as we can 
well imagine—kings, peasants, courtiers, 
keepers of cattle and sheep; priests, pro 
phets, scribes, learned men, men with- 
out learning; men of widely different 
views on many subjects; men differing 


We have been accustomed to think of | 
sible as coming into existence 
wholly differently from any other book, | 
almost as dropping, fully formed, out 
of heaven, and for reasons that God 
knew, but not such as have operated in | 
the production of any other writing. | 
Nothing could be further from the facts. | 
The books of the Old Testament came | 
into being from causes which in most | 
cases can be traced as clearly as the | 
causes which produced Homer's Iliad, | 
or Cicero’s Anabasis, or Bunyan’s Pil- 


Tom's Cabin 

A surprisingly large number of the | 
books of the Bible are 
to authorship; and not anonymous, 
but composite—that is, not com- | 
posed by any one author, but compila- | 
books which show the | 


anonymous as 
only 


books 


often of 


| more than one age, and which grew to 


| The 
| Moses,” so called, cannot possibly hav: 


Spend a few weeks or months at the 
popular winter resorts. Round trip 
tickets on sale daily Hot Springs, | 
$52.60; Jacksonville, Florida, $54.10; 
Palm Beach, $73.10; Denver, $67.40; 


Pheenix, Ariz. $105.20; Mexico, $106.55; 
Victoria, B.C., $120.40; Los Angeles or 
| Prisco, $130.20. You have 


System, convenient service, and up-to- 
date equipment Information, folders, 
| tickets, etc., at city ticket office, north- 
west corner King and Yonge streets 


choice of | 
routes in connection with Grand Trunk | 


| book of Psalms is the national hymn 


hand of 
than one author, and | 


their final forms by successive editings 
Pentateuch, or “Five Books of 


been written by Moses, but were many 
centuries in coming into *existence, and | 
did not assume their present form ‘until | 
at least eight centuries after M es’ | 
day. Many of the prophetical 

show additions of later hands 


ho ‘KS 
Phe | 
book of the Jewish people, which was 
more than five hundred years in grow 
ing. It contains few, if any, psalms 
from the hand of David. The book of 
Proverbs is a collection of maxims and 


| among the gods. 


| and for the most part wholly unrelated | Israel, while the other nations had gods 


| writings. 


| of their later career 


| of immortality. 


| life at 


| the 
| teronomy 


aphoristic wisdom current in Palestine. 
Solomon may have written some of it, 
but not much; its date as a book is cen- 
turies later than the time of Solomon 
The first three gospels are growths; 
they show layer after layer of added 


material. The book of Acts and tne 
| Apocalypse’ (or Revelation) show im- 
bedded documents, and more than one 
revision and addition. 

The books of the Bible are not 
chronologically arranged. This is im- 
portant to be borne in mind. We na- 


turally think of the books which stand 
at the beginning of the Old Testament 
as the oldest, or earliest written, «nd 
those which stand at the end as «he 
latest written, and the same with the 
New Testament. But the facts are 
quite different. Genesis, the first book 
of the Old Testament, is one of the 
later Old Testament books in point of 
time. So with the books which immedi- 
ately follow Genesis, namely, Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers—they are ail 
late. The prophetical books stand well 
on toward the end of the Old Testa- 
ment. We naturally, therefore, think of 
them as late. Some of them are; but 
some of them (as Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah) are the very oldest books of the 
Bible. Coming to the New Testament, 
we find the gospels standing first, and 
hence naturally think of them as earli- 
est; but as a fact they were not written 
until after the epistles of Paul, and 
one of them came into being probably 
as late as the second century. The dis- 
covery of the approximate dates of the 
various books of the Old Testament 
and the New has been one of the great 
achievements of the higher criticism, 
and has thrown light of the greatest 
possible importance upon the history of 
the Jewish people, the development of 
their religion, the origin of the Chris- 
tian movement, and many of the most 
difficult problems of the Bible. 

Perhaps the most important fact of 
all to be noted in connection with this 
literature of the Old Testament ard the 
New is that it is a literary record of 
the evolution, extending through a 
thousand years, of the religion of the 
Hebrew people. The world has no 
other record of a religious evolution so 
clear, so long continued, on so large a 
scale, and in its results so important 
to mankind. As soon as we come to 
understand the origin, order and rela- 
tion of the various Bible books, as the 
higher criticism shows these, we see 
that there is a clear evolution of re- 
ligious ideas running through all. This 
evolution does not go on with uniform 
speed at all times; no evolution ever 
does. Indeed, sometimes there are tem- 
porary retrogressions. But on_ the 
whole there is a distinct and remark- 
able progress. The prophetical litera- 
ture well illustrates this progress. The 
earliest trace we get of the Hebrew 
prophet shows him to us as little more 
than a soothsayer, or fortune-teller, 
whose religion is largely indulgence in 
paroxysms of wild ecstasy. This is a 
very low beginning; but from this pro- 
phecy rises in intelligence and ethical 
quality, until we have in the greater 
prophets of Israel -and Judah some of 
the noblest moral reformers and heroes 
of the world. 

Notice the marvelous evolution in the 
Hebrew thought of God, as it is re- 
vealed in the literature of the Bible 
Hebrew religion began in polytheism. 


| Jehovah was not regarded as the only 


God, but the 


was the 


only as one, 


He 


greatest 
God of 


of their own. He is portrayed as hav- 
ing passsions like men, as being cruel, 
vengeful, jealous, delighting in war, 
pleased with perfumes and with offer- 
ings: of bloody sacrifice. We read of 
his commanding the most horrible bar- 
barities, as the slaughter of innocent 
women and children in the conquest of 
Samuel hews King 
\gog in pieces “before the Lord.” That 
is as a human sacrifice offered to the 
Lord. Abraham is commanded to offer 
his own son Isaac as a sucrifice to God. 
Chis is the kind of religion believed in 
by the Hebrew people at the beginning 
of their career as a nation, and out of 
which they slowly rose, to attain at last 
to the pure and lofty ethical monotheism 
This is the dark- 
ness from which they made their way 
into the splendid light of their final day. 
The Old Testament is the literary re- 
cord of this remarkable progress. 
Notice the evolution of the doctrine 
In the earlier books of 
Testament there is either no 


the Old 


| belief in a life beyond the grave, or, if 


it appears at all, it is belief in a life 
which is a dull, dreary existence, hardly 
all, down in a dim, shadowy, 
prison-like, dreaded ‘“under-world.” 
furn over to the later Old Testament 
books, and what do we find? The doc- 


| trine of a real immortality is beginning 


very distinctly to come in. Pass on to 


the New Testament, and every book is | 


ablaze with the doctrine. Dread has 
gone from death. The region beyond 
has become a home of light and Jove 


Notice the moral evolution seen in 
Bible. Turn to the book of Deu 
and read, “Thine eye shall 
not pity; but life shall go for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot. Love your neighbor 


but hate your enemy.” This is the 
ethics of the earlier Judaism. What is 
the ethics of Judaism when it has 


reached its best? Let Jesus answer: 
“Overcome evil with good,” “all men 
are your brothers,” “bless them that 
you. Do good to them that de 
spitefully use you and persecute you.” 
Are the east and the west farther apart 
than these two sets of ethical maxims? 
Yet both are found in the Bible. Juda- 


curse 


| ism travelled all the long journey from 
| the one to the other; and the Bible is | 
In the light | 


the record of that journey 
of these facts, how is it possible for 
any intelligent man to claim that all 
parts of the Bible are of equal value or 


| authority? 


*This is the first of a series of lec 
tures on the Bible now being delivered | 
by Rev. Mr. Sunderland in the Jarvis | 
Street Unitarian Church 


What is the secret of most of the mis- 
judgments passed wpon the Bible? Ig- 
norance or forgetfulness that it is a lit- 
erature, and a literature springing from 


| 
| 
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a people at all stages of their moral and 
religious . development, and _ therefore 
necessarily of unequal vaiue, and in 
some of its teachings necessarily crude 
and imperiect. it we read the Bibie 
intelligently we find in it contradictions. 
Bat how could it be otherwise im a lit- 
erature extending over a thousand 
years? We nnd teachings contrary to 
modern science. But what of that? 
Modern science is one of the latest 
birchs of time; how could a people who 
sived and wrote two or three thousand 
years ago be expected to think and 
write in harmony with the discoveries 
ot our modern age? We find in some 
parts of the Bible very low and imper- 
tect morality and very low conceptuons 
of God and reigion. But why should 
that troubie us? ‘Lhat 1s what evouu- 
uon means—low beginnings as well as 
high enaings. The standard which an 
evolutionary process provides us with is 
that which is reached at the consum- 
mauon, not that which is lett behind at 
the start. The religious standard which 
the Bible litts up tor the worid is not 
joshua or >amson, but Jesus; not “an 
eye ior an eye,’ but the Goiden Rule 
and “Love your enemies.” 

It is a sad thought to him who loves 


| the Bible, that this venerabie and hon- 
| ored book has been used to boister up 


a.most every evil that has ever cursea 
the race-—-polygamy, siavery, witch- 
burning, wine-arimking, war, supersti- 
uons imnumerabie and sectarians with- 
out end. Why? Because men have be- 
heved it to be one book, an intallibie 
revelation, supernaturaily born out ot 
heaven, and contaming perfect truth in aii 
its parts, instead of what it reaily was 
and what at last scholarship is showing 
it to be, a literary record of the mora: 
and religious evoiution of the people. 
A few months ago Canon Henson ot 
England pubushed an article m the 
Contemporary Keview on Lhe Future 
of the Bible, which caased a great stir 


in theological circles on the other sidej 


of the sea. It was republished more or 
less fully by many papers on this side 
and created an equaily great stw here. 
in this article the writer called atten- 
vion sharply to the fact, which no intel- 
ugent man can deny, that muititudes in 
our day cannot any longer accept the 
ible as a book ot pertect truth in ail 
its parts. He characterized some of the 


narratives of the Uid ‘Lestament as “in- | ye 
| have in it as literature. 


credible, pueriie, or demorauzing,” and 
said that any clergyman who would take 
the trouble to tind out what his parish- 
ioners reaily think. about these narrat- 
ives would discover that many munds 
are “moved by them to contempt, 


greatly to their own mora! injury,” and | 


that not a few are driven on account ot 
them to the “violent and unhappy course 
ot repudiating the Bibie astogether.” 
What is the remedy which Canon Hen- 
son proposes for this serious condition 
ot things? It is that of letting shme 
the light of true Biblical scholarship 
and knowledge. It is telling the truth 
about the Buble. 
the foolish and false claim that the 
Bible is all God’s word of infallible and 
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know of anywhere 1s. 

About three hundred and fifty years 
ago the practice began of dividing up 
the various books of the Bible into 
chapters and verses, as we see them 
to-day. The arrangement is a_con- 
venient one if the great object of the 
Bible is to furnish us with texts for 
theological purposes. But it works 
serious disaster to all these books as lit- 
erature. Try taking the essays of Mac- 
aulay, the speeches of Gladstone and 
the poems of Browning and chopping 
them up almost wholly regardless ot the 
sense, into portions of a page or so in 
length, and these again into bits of about 
hait an inch in length, and bind them 
together as one book, and see how easy 
it will be to interest people in reading 
them. But essentially this is what has 
been done for the bible. 

‘Thanks to the scholarship of our time, 
the ridiculousness of all this is begin- 
ning to be seen, and we are growing 
ashamed of it. ‘Lhe Revised Version 


gives us the books o1 the Bible in 
greatly improved literary form. but 
there is much to be desired still. Any 


of you who are acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Moulton’ Modern Reader's Bible 
have seen illustrated there some ot the 
possibiities that are still before us in 
the direction of giving the great and 
noble literature of the Old and New 
Testaments a chance to appear in pro- 
per form and show to the world what it 
réally is. 

It is the growing conviction of Bib- 
lical scholars, especially those who ac- 
cept the method and conclusions of the 
higher criticism, as nearly all independ- 
ent scholars and schoiars of first rank 
now do, that the Bible is not appreciated 
as literature to anything like the degrce 
that it ought to be. While it varies in 
excellence, much of the literature found 
im it is to be ranked with the best in the 
world. This has been hidden trom our 
sight by the fact that for so many cen- 
turies the Bible has been thought of not 
as a literature, but as a single book, and 
a book of theology—a book given us not 
to read as we read other booxs, but to 
be used as a sort of theological thes 
aurus, for us to go to, to get texts to 
build doctrines out of. But the new 
Biblical scholarship is showing us how 
mistaken and mischievous is this way 
of regarding the Bible, and is opening 
our eyes to the great treasure which we 
We give years ol 
time in nearly all our best high school- 
and colleges to the careful study of the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rom», 
while to the Bible we give almost no 
intelligent study at all. As a pure mat 
ter of culture, of training, of intellec 
tual education, to say nothing of moral 
or religious, this is a mistake. There 
is no literature of the ancient world 
that it is so important for all persons 
living in a land like ours to be a 
quainted with, as the Bible. The Bible 
enters into the whole framework of our 
civilization—our thought, our speech, 
our art, our literature, our law, our in 
stitutions, far more than does Homer, 


| or Plato, or Aristotle, or Sophocles, or 


perfect truth, and to confess, what ev- | 


ery intelligent scholar knows, that it 1s | } : 
) 8 . | great book, ignorance of which is more 


a literature of different degrees of 
worth, from very low to very high. He 
not only calls attention to the tact that 
many parts of the bible are never read 
in churches because they are of no 
moral value, but he wouid have more 
exciuded trom pulpits than now are, and 
he would have editions of the Bible 
published for common use in churches, 
Sunday schools and homes which should 
contain only the best, those parts which 
are morally improving and spiritually up 
1itting. ‘Lhisis the word of a great and 
honored religious teacher,a man who is 
not an enemy, but a friend, of the 
Bible. We may be. perfectly certain 
that something like this which Canon 
Henson suggests is what is coming—is 
what must come if the Bible is to be 
saved from being treated with growing 
indifference and distrust, and on the 
part of many with growing hostility. 

One of the things that prevents us 
from appreciating the Bible as litera 
ture s the fact that it is usually given 
to us in such execrable literary torm. 
lf a conspiracy had been entered into 
by all the editors and publishers of the 
Bible in the world to give this collec 
tion of literature to the public in the 
most unattractive form possible, and in 
the form which should rob it to the 
greatest degree possible of all appearance 
of being literature, 1 do not see how 
they could have succeeded better than 
the publishers of our common Author- 
ized Version have done throughout ali 
the years that they have been giving 
that version to the world. To begin 
with, the Bible contains a great deal ot 
poetry, and some very fine poetry, some 
poetry quite the equal of anything oi 
the kind to be found in any language 
But the Authorized Version prints ali 
that poetry as prose. Think of that. 
Iry printing Tennyson's poetry a> 
prose. Try printing Longfellow o1 
Burns as prose. Try printing the hymns 
in our hymn-books as prose. What 
would be the result? We should prac 
tically destroy them. We should mak« 
them contemptible. That the splendi 
poetry of Job and the Psalms has no 
been completely destroyed by the forn 
in which it has been given to us, show 
what intrinsically and permanently hig! 
qualities that poetry possesses 

But printing all the poetry of th 
Bible in the form of prose was no 
enough. The prose itself must b 
mangled as no other prose that we 





| norance of any or all th 


Cicero, or Virgil, or Horace, or Livy, o1 
all of them put together. And yet this 


noticeable and more deplorable than ig 
authors | have 
named, is ruled out of nearly all our in 
stitutions of learning as not proper to 
be given a place in their curriculum of 
study. This is greatly to be regretted 
And yet it is inevitable so long as the 
old conception of the Bible prevails. If 
the Bible is primarily a book of theol- 
ogy, then it ought not to be, and cannot 
be, introduced into our ordinary schools 
and colleges as a book of study. That 
would be to introduce religion as such, 
and theology as such, with all the sec 
tarian and dividing questions which 
spring out of them, into our schools 
And that would be to tear our schools 
to pieces and destroy them. 
cannot have study of the 
duced into our educational 
til we get larger and truer 
Bible. Our hope lies in the higher criti 
cism and the better Bible‘ scholarship 
which is coming on the scene. When 
this finds general acceptance, then we 
can have the Bible in our colleges and 
schools 


No, we 
Bible intro 
systems un- 
ideas of the 


lhe Bible as dogma can never 
be given a place there. But the Bible 
as literature Ought to be given, and 
some day will be given, a very important 
place there. : 
—————~>-+—____ 


What of the New Year? 


clos of 


Phe the old year and the 
opening of the new will mark a period 
in the lives of many young people where 
new resolutions are formed, and where 
they will start out on new lines with re- 
newed determination and energy. It ts 
hitting to note that the British American 
Business College, the oldest in Canada, 
just completed a very successiul 
term, and preparations have been made 
‘or receiving a large number of new 
students in the new term commencing 
m January 3 The record of this col- 
lege for nearly half a century is saf- 
heient evidence of the character of work 
lone by it, and young people who con- 
te mplate entering upon a business career 
will do well to obtain information re- 


garding its courses m the various prac 
ces Of study. 


has 
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Human nature is a funny mix up! 


Che average man and woman seem to be 
nade up, for a good part, of complaints 
~ kieke,” and when they travel ther 
especially enjoy turning them loose. — 
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Making Autosigns. 





ID you ever notice when sitting 
at your desk talking with 


someone, or writing, that you | 


occasionally and unknowingly 

took up your pencil and made 
grotesque and unreadable figures, forms 
and signs upon your blotter or a stray 
piece of paper? 

Did you ever calculate what they 
mean? Or why you made them? Or 
what you would call them if you were 
asked to do so? 

They're autosigns. 

_They are the subconscious concoc- 
trons of a meditative brain. Uncon- 
sciously you pick up a pencil or pen, 


while listening to an interesting or fas- | 


cinating confab, or while you are men- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 


| 


| tally considering a proposition of mag- | 


nitude, and make those unreal and fan- | 


ciful creations, their import not within 
the province of the human scientist to 
decipher. 

Autosigns are peculiar things—every- 
body has them, everyone makes them. 
But what do they denote? Is the brain 
diseased, or are they the coming prog- 
nosticators that will eventually put all 
first-class seers in the shade, when their 
key is discovered? 

Autograms are more common among 
the busy business men than among oth- 
ers. Why? Because they write more, 
think more, and sit at a desk more, 
which gives them lots of time for prac- 


ticing their proficiency at autosign mak- | 
Of course, others make them, bit | 


ing. 
not so prolifically. Take, for instance, 
the doctor, school-teacher or clerk. 
doctor will swing around in his swivel 
chair and gaze upon you with such a fast- 
ening look and with such concern as to 
entirely forget to make autosigns; the 
school-teacher rarely goes into that 
semilethargic state which is productive 
of the chimerical autosigns, from the 
fact that he is too busy asking questions 
or quoting cullings from Macbeth, or 
watching the school-children. The clerk 
in an Office, usually sitting at the desk 
of the boss, who happens to be out, is 
invariably too busy watching’ the hands 
of the clock for quitting time. His 
autosigns are in the shape of missives 
whose contents contain only endearing 
terms for the girl he has his eyes on 


Some people ascribe autosigns as be 


ing admonitions, warnings or messages | 


from the long since departed. Others, 
more pessimistic, say they are more in 
evidence when a man smokes long, black 
stogies. They often determine the grade 
of tobacco used in making up the cigar, 
it is alleged by a still more enthusiastic 
“autogrammer.” 

But whatever they mean, whether 
they portend evil or imminent good tid 
ings and good fortune, is still to be 
elucidated. 

—- ——_—--e~ oe 


Size ot an Atom 
How large is an atom? 


“Perhaps the 
simplest, though not the 


most exact, 


way of arriving at a rough estimate of 


the size of atoms is by measuring the 


thickness of a soap-bubble film, where | 


it is as thin as possible, just before it 
bursts,” says a writer. “Such a film, if 
composed of atoms, must be something 
like a pebble wall. 
would not 


suppose that it was about a _ dozen 
pebbles thick, we could easily make an 
estimate of the size of the pebble by 
measuring the thickness of the wall. 
“That is the case of the thinnest re 
gion of a soap film, It is found to have 
a very definite and uniform thickness 
It is the thinnest thing known, and by 
refined qptical means its thickness can 
be accurately measured 
not less than something like a dozen 
atoms in its thickness, and yet it is only 
about the twenty millionth of an inch in 
thickness ‘by direct measurement. So 


thet the diameter of an atom comes out | 


Now, a pebble wall | 
stand if it were not several | 
pebbles thick, and if we had reason to | 


It must contain | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


The | 


| 
| 
| 





More Letters 


Y DEAR OLD PAL,—I': 
sorry to hear of your 
troubles, but really, my 
dear, I’ve got enough of 
my own just now. You 
remember I told you in 

my last letter about this new thing that 
somebody has invented called Fire. As 
I explained to you, everybody has been 
experimenting with it to see what it will 
do, and my husband’s tenants have been 
in the movement with the rest. Hence 
the trouble. We had just finished din- 
ner the other evening when the Micro- 
cephalons’ little girl came running up to 
our villa to say that my husband’s pro- 
perty had caught fire and was burning 
like a very hot place indeed. The news 
was quite a staggerer for us. We knew 
that small things would burn, but you 
could always blow the fire away when 
you didn’t want it. Indeed, that has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the pe- 
culiarities of the thing, and my husband 


SS 


“SS >. 
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em 


The Microcephalons’ little girl 


was to have read an essay at the local 
debating club next week on Where the 
Fire Goes to When it Goes Out. We 
naturally, therefore, wondered why they 
didn’t blow out the fire that had caught 
our houses, and it certainly looked as if 
somebody was doing it on purpose. My 
husband grabbed his chopper and ran off 
to the scene of the trouble; and as I’m a 
bit of a traveler myself when there’s any 
excitement about, I 
him. When we got to our houses they 
were nearly all burnt out and the rocks 
had fallen in at several 
totally unfitted them for use. One of 
the tenants explained that when the fire 
had started he and his neighbors tried 
to blow it away, but instead of going, it 


seemed to grow larger, and mopped up |} 


all the wooden supports of the houses in 
no time. My husband said he was very 


much obliged for the explanation, but | 


he had got to take it out of somebody 
anyway, and he therefore gave the ten- 
ant a clipper with his hatchet that fin- 
ished him all up suddenly. In fact, the 
poor fellow was so surprised that he 


couldn’t breathe his last, he had to gulp | 


it. His widow talks of suing us for 


damages, but as my husband says if he | 


has any truck from her, she'll 
funeral of her own to attend to 

The plain truth of it is, my dear, that 
we are ruined. Quite a crowd gathered 


have a 


\Conr owe 
} AaoTren — 
—— 





I cannot honestly say so far that 


round to watch the houses burning, and | 


when I told my husband that it was no 
good crying over spilt milk, he got quite 
short-tempered, and pushed me on one 
side before all the people. I’m really 


| not young enough to be pushed about 





between one two-hundred-millionth and | 


one three-hundred-millionth of an inch. 
In other words, from’ about 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 of atoms can lie edge to 
edge in a linear inch.” 


with impunity, my dear, even by my own | 
| husband. 


I told him that, while I did 
not wish to do anything to add to his 


| troubles, he had brought this extra one 


upon himself by his stupid and insane 
anger at a time when a_= smart man 
would have kept cool. And with those 
few kind and consoling words I caught 
him a clipper or so that simply mixed 
his features all up. It took him nearly 
ten minutes to separate his chin from his 
eyebrows, and though the crowd chipped 
him fearfully, he didn’t take any notice 
of them, as he probably had got enough 
to go on with. As nothing could be 
done, I took him down to the stream 
and held his head under water for a bit 


Owing to his having to gasp for breath, | 
he managed to gasp his face a good way | 


back into the straight again, and I was 








There is no Salt for table use that 
can compare with WINDSOR SALT. 
Itis absolutely pure, never cakes, and 


is always the same 
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wasn’t far behind | 


points and} 


kine Skin 


O} parrr 





From Lithia. 


able to talk to him sensibly. 

I suggested to my husband that we 
should have to take in lodgers for a liv- 
ing, but he said that, giving his opinion 
in a calm and unbiassed way, he thought 
perhaps not. His opinion was that I 
ought to take in washing while he went 
round and hunted up some more pro- 
perty. Of course I reminded him at 
once that he was talking through his 
hat. We were living in prehistoric 
times, and not in the twentieth century. 
And as you know, my dear, there’s no- 
thing done in the way of washing now- 
adays. People don’t wear anything but 
a cloak of rabbit-skins or bear fur, and 
as long as that can be held together with 
a piece of string or a bent hairpin they 
are not likely to part with it under any 
' circumstances. 

So we finally decided that I should 
keep a school, and although it has only 
| been started a few days, my school is al- 
ready the talk of the place. I did not 





Wine = 


came running up to our villa 


know before I began teaching boys what 
fiendish creatures they are. When two 
men have a bit of a scuffle just for the 
sake of creating a little healthy excite- 
ment, you can often separate them be- 
fore lige is actually extinct; but the boys 
don't take any chances. When one boy 
has a burning desire—to quote their 


| out, the only thing that seems to strike 
him with a nameless fear is the thought 
that he may be interrupted before he has 
got through with his job. There was a 
little hit of a fight between two of my 


phraseology—to put another boy’s light | 





most promising scholars on the first day, 
and I was really quite impressed by the 
thoroughness of my victorious pupil. 
| Having decided to lay for the other boy 
| in an efficient manner, he had smuggled 
into the playground a flint scalping- 
knife, a ten-pound stone hammer, a 
pointed jabber made of walrus-hide, and 
three axes. It was all very well for the 


| come and stop the fight. Why, my dear, 
there was nothing left of the victim to 
speak of when I got to the scene of the 
fray; and the boy who was on top ad- 
mitted to me that even then he hadn't 
been able to use half the weapons he had 
brought for the purpose. I reprimanded 
him very severely for his misconduct, 
as I am not going to have any killing 
done in my school if I can help it. 1 








| 
| 
( 


I find discipline easy to maintain 


made the culprit write out on a slab of 
stone fifty times, “I must not kill my 
| schoolfellows without permission.” | 
think that will teach him a useful lesson, 
as he’s a poor writer, and it takes him 
| the best part of a morning to chip out 
a word legibly 

I cannot honestly say so far that I 
find discipline easy to maintain. Once or 
twice I have felt like going for the | 


it out in one piece. But the by-laws in 
this part of the country are very severe; 
and if a pupil dies as the result of a 
school punishment, you lose your license 
It is a very arbitrary restriction, because 
one or two of the boys positively want 
killing. They're only wasting their time 
on earth. And I really think, my dear, 
that if I catch Jenkinsonodon minor put- 
ting an inverted tin-tack on my chair 
again I shall handle him in a generous 
and open-hearted manner, and the li- | 
cense can go where they like. Yours in 
| a very desperate state, LITHIA 
-Pick-me-up 


| other boys to run to me and ask me to} 


whole school with a flint-axe and laying | 





perfect quality. 
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Constipation 











Fruit is nature’s laxative. Plenty of fruit will 


prevent Constipation, but won’t cure it. 


Why? 


Because the laxative principies of fruit are held in 
peculiar combination and are very mild. 

After years of labor, an Ottawa physician 
accidently discovered the secret process by which 














are made. 
them in a peculiar way, 
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and Kidney Troubles. 


50 cents a box. 
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Little Bits of News. 





There are twelve Christian chaplains 
in the Japanese army. 

The world’s forest 
at 2,500,000,000 acres. 

The game of chess is still included in 
the curriculum of Russian schools. 

When a Japanese audience wish to ex- 
press disapproval of a play, they turn 
their backs to the stage. 

A church of solid coral is a curiosity 
of the Isle of Mahe, which is the high- 
est of the Seychelles group. 

In the “Petritied borest’ of Arizona 
there is a natural bridge across a nar- 
row canyon, consisting of a petrihed 
trunk of a tree, one hundred and eleven 
feet in length. 

Experiments justify the conclusion 
that increasing the intensity of light 
200,000 times does not alter its velocity 
by as much as two feet per second 

A maker of fireworks at Nagasaki, 
Japan, has invented a pyrotechnic bird 
of great size that, when exploded, éails 


area is estimated 


through the air and flies much like al 


real bird. 

New York city consumes daily 360,000 
pounds of buiter, 12,736,000 eggs, 11,000 
barrels of potatoes, 12,500 bushels of 
apples, 19,700 chickens, and 140,000 
pounds of cheese. 

‘The cotton handkerchiefs provided 
for Krench soldiers have printed upon 


kidneys, stomach and skin is increased many times. 


tain all the medical properties of fruit—are 
a mild and gentle laxative—and the only 
permanent cure for Constipation, Torpid 
Liver, Sick Headaches, Bad Stomach 


All druggists have them. 





Ulli 


or Fruit Liver Tablets 
He used fruit juices, but by combining 


their action on the liver, 
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‘Rubbers 


qj Wise people wear 
rubbers. 





4 Lots of people wish 

they had, after feet 
are wet, shoes spoiled, 
cold, ¢tc., etc. 


@| We have rubbers to 
"fit all sizes and 
kinds of shoes. 


@| It’s strange so many 
"people go without 
| rubbers when they can 


| buy them so cheap at 


AL & C.Blachford’s 


them a number of sanitary precepts to} 


be observed on the march and during a | 


campaign. 


‘Lhe hrst Japanese newspaper was pub- | 


lished in 1863, only forty-one years ago, 
and contained some news translated 
from the Dutch papers. To-day Japan 
has 1,500 daily newspapers and period- 
icals. 

Safety reins for runaway horses is an 
Austrian’s invention. Two small roll 
ers are, by means of the reins, made to 
press the horse’s windpipe when desired 
The animal must stop at once for want 
of breath. 

The town of Charlottenberg, 
Berlin, has an open-air school 
child brings his own cup, and helps to 
cook his dinner, peel the potatoes, etc 
while a succession of classes are held on 
every conceivavie subject . 

A French scientist has made some in- 
teresting observations as to the love ol 
different wild animals for the sea. The 
Polar bear, he says, is the only one 
that takes to the sea, and is quite joll 
when aboard ship. All others violently 
resent a trip on water, and vociferously 
give vent to their feelings until seasick 
ness brings silence. 

A new system of manufacturing peat 


near 
Each 


= 


| fuel in the form of briquettes by achem 


ical process has been devised. The raw 
peat is mixed with lime, nitrate of pot 
ash, soot and _ saccharine 
which means the water set free from 
the cellular tissues of the peat fibre by 
the action of the lime and nitrate of 
potash is absorbed by the lime, while th 
soot absorbs the oi! of the peat. 

Among a collection of some twenty 
living animals received by the New York 
Zoological Society is a small white crea- 
ture that is proving a puzzle to all na 
tural history experts. It is twenty-one 
inches long—a little more than twenty 
seven inches, counting in the tail—and 


stands rather more than ten inches high} 


at the shoulders. It resembles a small 
Spitz dog, but it is no more like a dog 
than is a raccoon, although the shape of 
the head and the face marking that seem 
to belong so peculiarly to the family of 
procyonid, are marvelously imitated 


~>--——— 


“Why, darling, what can be the 
ter with these onions?” he ejaculated, as 


| he pushed back his plate. The young 
| wife burst into tears. “Boo-hoo,” she 
cried. “I told the greengrocer they 
| smelt awful, and he said soak ‘em in 
| eau-de-Cologne, and—I—did—so. Boo 


hoo.” 


—_—--——__---- 27+ o- -  -—— 


The following notice was posted up | 


recently in an art exhibition in Tokio, 
Japan: “No visitor who is mad or in 
toxicated is allowed to enter in, if any 
person found in shall be claimed to + 
tire. No visitor is allowed to carry in 
with himself any parcel, umbrella, st:' 
and the like kind, except his purse, and 
is strictly forbidden to take within him 
self dog, or the Same kind of beasts 
Visitor is requested to take care of hit 
self from thievely.” 
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We have now commenced our great annual clearing sale, 
which will last unul the end of January. 
} having this great discount sale is to reduce our enormous Rug 
Stock, which is the finest and largest of its kind in Canada. 
We do not offer any damaged or unsalable goods at such low 
but every Rug we sell d:ring this sale will be found a 
connoisseur’s dream and perfect beauty. 


prices ; 


ES Rugs bought at this sale will be stored and insured free 


of charge until May next. 
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To Sunny Climes. 


Spend a few weeks or months at the 
popular winter resorts. Round trip 
tickets on sale daily. Hot Springs, | 
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| hymns of joy and praise; wise prov- | 
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| makes it 
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| soul. 
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The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 


By REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 





I. The Bible as Literature.* 





E cs the Bible a book. 
It is much more correct 
to speak of it as a litera- 
ture—the literature of the 
Hebrew people for a 


period considerably longer ! 


than from Alfred the Great to the pre- 
sent day. 


est in the history and experience of the 
people—-their public life, their private 
life, their religious life, their secular 
life; peace, war; prosperity, adversity; 
youth, age, the home, the synagogue, 
the temple; the life of the shepherd, 
caring for his sheep almost as if they 


of still waters and in green pastures, 


waited to attack and devour; the life 
of the agriculturist, sowing and reaping 
his grain, or caring for ais vineyard, 
the life of the city, with its buving an] 
selling; the life of the king, with its 
outward splendors. This literature as- 
history, biography; elaborate ecclesiast- 
ical regulations, law codes, genealogies ; 
legends, myths, tales of sweet peace, 
tales of horrible blood and battle and 
barbarity; thrilling prophecies of hope, 
pessimistic wails of despair; earnest 
prayers, tender hymns of devotion, sol- 
emn hymns of contrition, soul-stirring 


erbs, beautiful parables, crude supersti- 
tions of an unscientific age; idylls of 
love, romances, odes, elegies; epistles, 
wild apocalyptic dreams, mighty moral 
appeals, tremendous denunciations of 
wrong—almost all forms of utterance 
by which life can be portrayed or the 
human soul can give expression to its 
hopes and fears, its fruitions and dis- 
appointments, its contritions, aspirations 
and highest worships, its struggles, de- 
feats and victories. This literature, 
springing thus naturally and inevitably 
out of the deepest lives of the Hebrew 
people during their experiences of many 
centuries, was preserved because it was 
prized. At first each book or fragment 
existed by itself, and was circulated and 
read by itself. 
dreamed that what they were producing 
would ever become part of a sacred 
book. When I say that no literature 
ever came into existence more naturally 


It means 


God’s way of doing things; that is what 
natural. No book was ever 
more deeply or truly a human _ book. 
But because it was a human_ book, 
was a divine book. For 
where is God's fullest revelation of him- 
self except in the human? God speaks 
through the stars of the night, the 
flowers of the field, and all the marvel- 
ous ongoings of physical nature 
his clearest speech is ever in man’s 
Because the Bible is rich with 
deep revelations of the human, it is rich 


est in human souls—our own or other 


| men’s—we climb nearest to God. 


That the Bible is a literature, or a 


| library, and not a single book, is seen 


in the very name Bible. The Greek is 
not Ton Biblion, singular, but Ta Biblia, 


little books.” As a fact, the Bible is a 
collection of sixty-six entirely distinct 
and for the most part wholly unrelated 
The fact that they come to us 
together no more makes them 
one book than binding together sixty- 


were children, leading them by the side | 


and protecting them from the foes that | 


public duties and cares and with its | 


sumes almost every form—prose, poetry, | 


Few of the writers ever | 


than this which has been gathered to- | 
| gether to form our Bible, that does not 
| mean that God was not in it. 
that God was in it; for the natural is 


But 
with deep revelations of God, for ever | 


through that which is deepest and tru- | 


plural, which means “the books,” or “the | ~, 
God, 








| 


| Apocalypse’ (or 

This literature is wholly natural, as | 
natural as any literature we know. St! 
sprang out of all that is real and earn- | 


| tion of the various Bible books, as the 


! able 


very low beginning; but from this pro- 


aphoristic wisdom current in Palestine. 
Solomon may have written some of it, 
but not much; its date as a book is cen- 
turies later than the time of Solomon 
The first three gospels are growths; 
they show layer after layer of added 
material. The book of Acts and tne 

Revelation) show im- 
bedded documents, and more than one 
revision and addition. 


The books of the Bible are not 
chronologically arranged. This is im- 
portant to be borne in mind. We na- 


turally think of the books which stand 
at the beginning of the Old Testament 
as the oldest, or earliest written, «nd 
those which stand at the end as the 
latest written, and the same with the 
New Testament. But the facts are 
quite different. Genesis, the first book 
of the Old Testament, is one of the 
later Old Testament books in point of 


CEYLON TEA. 


drinking it? 


a people at all stages of their moral and 
religious . development, and _ therefore 
necessarily of unequal vaiue, and in 
some of its teachings necessarily crude 
and impertect. 
intelligently we find in it contradictions. 
But how could it be otherwise in a lit- 


time. So with the books which immedi- : 

ately follow Genesis, namely, Exodus, pest extending over a. thousand 
Leviticus and Numbers—they are ail | Y°@"S! We tnd teachings contrary to 
late. The prophetical books stand well modern science. But what of that? 
on toward the end of the Old Testa-| “Ode science is one of the latest 
ment. We naturally, therefore, think of birchs of time; how could a people who 


them as late. Some of them are; but 
some of them (as Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah) are the very oldest books of the 
Bible. Coming to the New Testament, 
we find the gospels standing first, and 
hence naturaliy think of them as earli- 
est; but as a fact they were not written 
until after the epistles of Paul, and 
one of them came into being probably 
as late as the second century. ‘The dis- 
covery of the approximate dates of the 
various books of the Old Testament 
and the New has been one of the great 
achievements of the higher criticism, 
and has thrown light of the greatest 
possible importance upon the history of 
the Jewish people, the development of 
their religion, the origin of the Chris- 
tian movement, and many of the most 
difficult problems of the Bible. 
Perhaps the most important fact of 
all to be noted in connection with this 
literature of the Old Testament and the 
New is that it is a literary record of 
the evolution, extending through a 
thousand years, of the religion of the 
Hebrew people. The world has no 
other record of a religious evolution so 
clear, so long continued, on so large a 
scale, and in its results so important 
to mankind. As soon as we come to 
understand the origin, order and rela- 


higher criticism shows these, we see 
that there is a clear evolution of re- 
ligious ideas running through all. This 
evolution does not go on with uniform 
speed at all times; no evolution ever 
does. Indeed, sometimes there are tem- 
porary retrogressions. But on the 
whole there is a distinct and remark- 
progress. The prophetical litera- 
ture well illustrates this progress. The 
earliest trace we get of the Hebrew 
prophet shows him to us as little more 
than a soothsayer, or fortune-teller, 
whose religion is largely indulgence in 
paroxysms of wild ecstasy. This is a 


phecy rises in intelligence and ethical 
quality, until we have in the greater 
prophets of Israel -and Judah some of 
the noblest moral reformers and heroes 
of the world. 

Notice the marvelous evolution in the 
Hebrew thought of God, as it is re- 
vealed in the literature of the Bible. 
Hebrew religion began in polytheism. 
Jehovah was not regarded as the only 
but only as one, the greatest 
among the gods. He was the God of 


| Israel, while the other nations had gods 


| of their own. 


six distinct and different books of your | 
library or mine would make them one. | 


They were written with widely different 
ends in view. 
least three different languages; in half 
a dozen or more different countries; 


They were written in at | 


and some of the books nearly a thou- | 


sand years later than others Indeed 


the collection represents a literary out- | 


put of twelve if not fifteen hundred 
years. The writings which we have 
gathered together here are the product 
of writers of as widely different charac- 
and qualifications as we can 


| well imagine—kings, peasants, courtiers, 


the 


keepers of cattle and sheep; priests, pro 
phets, scribes, learned men, men with 
out learning; men of widely different 
views on many subjects; men differing 
greatly in moral character and in piety 
We have been accustomed to think of 
Bible as coming into 
wholly differently from any other book, 
almost as dropping, fully formed, out 
of heaven, and for reasons that 
knew, but not such as have operated in 
the production of any other writing 
Nothing could be further from the facts 
The books of the Old Testament came 
into being from causes which in most 
cases can be traced as clearly as the 
causes which produced Homer's /litad, 
or Cicero's Anabasis, or Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim's Progress, or Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin 

A surprisingly large number of the 
books of the Bible are anonymous as 


God 


| to authorship; and not only anonymous, 


choice of | 


but composite—that is, books not com 


| posed by any one author, but compila- 


tions, books which show the hand of 
| more than one author, and often of 
more than one age, and which grew to 
their final forms by successive editings 
The Pentateuch, or “Five Books of 
Moses,” so called, cannot possibly hav« 
been written by Moses, but were man) 
centuries in coming into ‘existence, and 
did not assume their present form until 
at least eight centuries after M-..es’ 
day. Many of the prophetical 
show additions of later hands Phe 
book of Psalms is the national hymn 
book of the Jewish people, which was 
more than five hundred years in grow- 
ing. It contains few, if any, psalms 
from the hand of David. The book of 
Proverbs is a collection of maxims and 


hooks 


tures on the Bible now being delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Sunderland in the Jarvis 
| Street Unitarian Church 


| 


existence | 


| of their later career 


He is portrayed as hav- 
ing passsions like men, as being cruel, 
vengeful, jealous, delighting in war, 
pleased with pertfumes and with offer- 
ingss of bloody sacrifice. We read of 
his commanding the most horrible bar- 
barities, as the slaughter of innocent 
women and children in the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua. Samuel hews King 
Agog in pieces “before the Lord.” That 
is as a human sacrifice offered to the 
Lord. Abraham is commanded to offer 
his own son Isaac as a sacrifice to God. 
Chis is the kind of religion believed in 
by the Hebrew people at the beginning 
of their career as a nation, and out of 
which they slowly rose, to attain at last 
to the pure and lofty ethical monotheism 
This is the dark- 
ness from which they made their way 
into the splendid light of their final day. 
he Old Testament is the literary re- 
cord of this remarkable progress. 
Notice the evolution of the doctrine 
of immortality. In the earlier books of 
the Old Testament there is either no 
belief in a life beyond the grave, or, if 
it appears at all, it is belief in a life 
which is a dull, dreary existence, hardly 
life at all, down in a dim, shadowy, 
prison-like, dreaded “under-world.” 
urn over to the later Old Testament 
books, and what do we find? The doc- 
trine of a real immortality is beginning 
very distinctly to come in. Pass on to 


the New Testament, and every book is tion of literature to the public in 


ablaze with the doctrine. Dread has 
gone from death. The region beyond 
has become a home of light and love 
Notice the moral evolution seen in 
the Bible. Turn to the book of Deu- 
teronomy and read, “Thine eye shall 
not pity; but life shall go for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot fr foot. Love your neighbor 


but hate your enemy.” This is the 
ethics of the earlier Judaism. What is 
the ethics of Judaism when it has 


reached its best? Let Jesus answer: 
“Overcome evil with good,” “all men 
are your brothers,” “bless them that 
you. Do good to them that de 
spitefully use you and persecute you.” 
Are the east and the west farther apart 


curse 


| than these two sets of ethical maxims? 


Yet both are found in the Bible. Juda- 
ism travelled all the long journey from 


| the one to the other; and the Bible is 


the record of that journey. In the light 
of these facts, how is it possible for 
any intelligent man to claim that all 


| parts of the Bible are of equal value or 
- e | authority? 
| *This is the first of a series of lec- | 


What is the secret of most of the mis- 
judgments passed upon the Bible? Ig- 
norance or forgetfulness that it is a lit- 
erature, and a literature springing from 


on ser se SSS gS ssi liens eeepc tata ce 


uved and wrote two or three thousand 
years ago be expected to think and 
write in harmony with the discoveries 
ot our modern age? We find in some 
parts of the Bible very low and imper- 
Iect morality and very low concepuons 
ot God and reigion. But why should 
that troubie us? ‘Lhat 1s what evouu- 
tion means—low beginnings as well as 
high endings. The standard which an 
evolutionary process provides us with 1s 
that which is reached at the consum- 
mauon, not that which is lett behind at 
the start. The religious standard which 
the Bible litts up tor the world is not 
joshua or »aimson, but Jesus; not “an 
eye 10r an eye,’ but the Golden Rule 
and “Love your enemies.” 

lt is a sad thought to him who loves 
the Bible, that this venerabie and hon- 
ored book has been used to boister up 
a.most every evil that has ever curseu 
the race-—polygamy, siavery, witch- 
burning, wine-arimking, war, supersti- 
uons imnumerabie and sectarians with- 
out end. Why? Because men have be- 
heved it to be one book, an intallibic 
revelation, supernaturaily born out ot 
heaven, and contaming perfect truth in ai 
its parts, instead of what it reaily was 
and what at iast scholarship is showing 
it to be, a literary record of the mora: 
and religious evoiution of the people. 

A tew months ago Canon Henson ot 
England pubished an article im the 


Contemporary Keview on Lhe Future | 


of the Bible, which caused a great stir 


in theological circles on the other side} 


of the sea. It was republished more or 
less fully by many papers on this side 
and created an equally great stw here. 


in this article the writer called atten- | 


ion sharply to the fact, which no intel- 
ugent man can deny, that muititudes in 
our Cay cannot any longer accept the 
ible as a book ot pertect truth in all 
ils parts. 
narratives of the Uid Testament as “in- 
credible, puerile, or demorauzing,” and 
said that any clergyman who would take 
the trouble to find out what his parish- 
ioners reaily think. about these narrat- 
ives would discover that many munds 
are “moved by them to contempt, 


greatly to their own moral injury,” and | 


that not a few are driven on account ot 
them to the “violent and unhappy course 
ot repudiating the Bible aitogether.” 
What is the remedy which Canon Hen- 
son proposes for this serious condition 
ot things? It is that of letting shine 
the light of true Biblical scholarship 
and knowledge. 
about the Buble. 


the foolish and false claim that 


He characterized some of the | 





it we read the Bible} 








It is telling the truth | 
It is to stop making | 
the | 


Bible is all God’s word of infallibie and | 


perfect truth, and to confess, what ev- 


ery intelligent scholar knows, that it 1s | 
degrees ot | 


a literature of ditferent 
worth, from very low to very high. He 
not only calls attention to the tact that 
many parts of the Bible are never read 
in churches because they are of no 
moral value, but he would have more 
exciuded trom pulpits than now are, and 
he would have editions of the Buble 
published for common use in churches, 
Sunday schools and homes which should 
contain only the best, those parts which 
are morally improving and spiritually up 
1itting. ‘Lhisis the word of a great and 
honored religious teacher,a man who is 
not an enemy, but a friend, of the 
Bible. We may be. perfectly certain 
that something like this which Canon 
Henson suggests is what is coming—is 
what must come if the Bible is to be 
saved from being treated with growing 
indifference and distrust, and on the 
part of many with growing hostility. 

One of the things that prevents us 
from appreciating the Bible as litera- 
ture #s the fact that it is usually given 
to us in such execrable literary torm. 
if a conspiracy had been entered into 
by all the editors and publishers of the 
Sible in the world to give this collec- 
the 
most unattractive form possible, and in 
the form which should rob it to the 
greatest degree possible of all appearance 
of being literature, | do not see how 
they could have succeeded better than 
the publishers of our common Author- 
ized Version have done throughout all 
the years that they have been giving 
that version to the world. To begin 
with, the Bible contains a great deal oj 
poetry, and some very fine poetry, some 
poetry quite the equal of anything oi 
the kind to be found in any language. 
But the Authorized Version prints ali 
that poetry as prose. Think of that. 
Iry printing Tennyson's poetry as 
prose. Try printing Longfellow o1 
Burns as prose. Try printing the hymns 
in our hymn-books as prose. What 
would be the result? We should prac 
tically destroy them. We should make 
| them contemptible. That the splendid 
poetry of Job and the Psalms has no 
been completely destroyed by the forn 
in which it has been given to us, show 
what intrinsically and permanently hig) 
qualities that poetry possesses, 

But printing all the poetry of th 
Bible in the form of prose was no 
enough. The prose itself must b 
| mangled as no other prose that we 
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know of anywhere is. 

About three hundred and fifty years 
ago the practice began of dividing up 
the various books of the Bible into 
chapters and verses, as we see them 
to-day. The arrangement is a con- 
venient one if the great object of the 
Bible is to furnish us with texts for 
theological purposes. But it works 
serious disaster to all these books as lit- 
erature. ‘ry taking the essays of Mac- 
aulay, the speeches of Gladstone and 
the poems of Browning and chopping 
them up almost wholly regardless of the 
sense, into portions of a page or so m 
length, and these again into bits of about 
hait an inch in length, and bind them 
together as one book, and see how easy 
it will be to interest people in reading 
them. But essentially this is what has 
been done for the buble. 

‘Thanks to the scholarship of our time, 
the ridiculousness of all this is begin- 
ning to be seen, and we are growing 
ashamed of it. ‘Lhe Revised Version 


gives us the books oi the Bible in 
greatly improved literary form. but 
there is much to be desired still. Any 


of you who are acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Moulton's Modern Reader's Bible 
have seen illustrated there some ot the 
possibiities that are still before us in 
the direction of giving the great and 
noble literature of the Old and New 
Testaments a chance to appear in pro- 
per form and show to the world what it 
réally is. 

It is the growing conviction of Bib- 
lical scholars, especially those who ac- 
cept the method and conclusions of the 
lugher criticism, as nearly all independ- 
ent scholars and schoiars of dirst rank 
now do, that the Bible is not appreciated 
as literature to anything like the degree 
that it ought to be. While it varies in 
excellence, much of the literature found 
in it is to be ranked with the best in the 
world, ‘his has been hidden trom our 
sight by the fact that for so many cen- 
turies the Bible has been thought of not 
as a literature, but as a single book, and 
a book of theology—a book given us not 
to read as we read other booxs, but to 
be used as a sort of theological thes 
aurus, for us to go to, to get texts to 
build doctrines out of. But the new 
Biblical scholarship is showing us how 
mistaken and mischievous is this way 
of regarding the Bible, and is opening 
our eyes to the great treasure which we 
have in it as literature. We give years ol 
time in nearly all our best high school- 
and colleges to the careful stady of the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rom», 
while to the Bible we give almost no 
intelligent study at all. As a pure mat 
ter of culture, of training, of intellec 
tual education, to say nothing of moral 
or religious, this is a mistake. ‘There 
is no literature of the ancient world 
that it is so important for all persons 
living in a land like ours to be ac- 
quainted with, as the Bible. The Bible 
enters into the whole framework of our 
civilization—our thought, our speech, 
our art, our literature, our law, our in 
stitutions, far more than does Homer, 
or Plato, or Aristotle, or Sophocles, or 
Cicero, or Virgil, or Horace, or Livy, or 
all of them put together. And yet this 
great book, ignorance of which ts more 
noticeable and more deplorable than ig 
norance of any or all the authors | have 
named, is ruled out of nearly all our in 
stitutions of learning as not proper to 
be given a place in their curriculum of 
study. This is greatly to be regretted 
And yet it is inevitable so long as the 
old conception of the Bible prevails. If 
the Bible is primarily a book of theol 
ogy, then it ought not to be, and cannot 
be, introduced into our ordinary schools 
and colleges as a book of study. That 
would be to introduce religion as such, 
and theology as such, with all the sec 
tarian and dividing questions which 
spring out of them, into our schools 
And that would be to tear our schools 
to pieces and destroy them. No, we 
cannot have study of the Bible intro- 
duced into our educational systems un- 
til we get larger and truer ideas of the 
Bible. Our hope lies in the higher criti 
cism and the better Bible’ scholarship 
which 1s coming on the scene. When 
this finds general acceptance, then we 
can have the Bible in our colleges and 
schools. The Bible as dogma can never 
be given a place there. But the Bible 
as literature ought to be given, and 
some day will be given, a very important 
place there : 

ee 


What of the New Year? 


Ihe close of the old year and the 


opening of the new will mark a period 
in the lives of many young people where 
new resolutions are formed, and where 
they will start out on new lines with re- 
newed determination and energy. It is 
fitting to note that the British American 
Business College, the oldest in Canada, 
has just completed a very successful 
term, and preparations have been made 
for receiving a large number of new 
students in the new term commencing 
on Jan lary 3 lhe record of this col- 
lege for nearly half a century is suf- 
feient evidence of the character of work 
done by it, and young people who con- 
template entering upon a business career 
will do well to obtain information re- 


; tS Courses in the various prac- 
ices of study. 
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Human nature is a funny mix-up! 


Che average man and woman seem to be 
nade up, for a good part, of complaints 
— kieke,” and when they travel they 
especially enjoy turning them loose. 
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Making Autosigns. 





ID you ever notice when sitting | 


at your desk talking with 
someone, or writing, that you 
occasionally and unknowingly 


took up your pencil and made | 


grotesque and unreadable figures, forms 
and signs upon your blotter or a stray 
piece of paper? 

Did you ever calculate what they 
mean? Or why you made them? Or 
what you would call them if you were 
asked to do so? 

They're autosigns. 

They are the subconscious concoc 
trons of a meditative brain. Uncon- 
sciously you pick up a pencil or pen, 
while listening to an interesting or fas- 
cinating confab, or while you are men- 
tally considering a proposition of mag- 


nitude, and make those unreal and fan- | 


ciful creations, their import not within 
the province of the human scientist to 
decipher. 

Autosigns are peculiar things—every 
body has them, everyone makes them. 
But what do they denote? Is the brain 
diseased, or are they the coming prog- 
nosticators that will eventually put all 
first-class seers in the shade, when their 
key is discovered? 

Autograms are more common among 
the busy business men than among oth- 
ers. Why? Because they write more, 
think more, and sit at a desk more, 


which gives them lots of time for prac- | 
ticing their proficiency at autosign mak- | 
Of course, others make them, but | 
lake, for instance, | 


ing. 
not so prolifically. 


the doctor, school-teacher or clerk. The 


doctor will swing around in his swivel | 


chair and gaze upon you with such a fast- 
ening look and with such concern as to 
entirely forget to make autosigns; the 
school-teacher rarely goes into that 
semilethargic state which is productive 
of the chimerical autosigns, from the 
fact that he is too busy asking questions 
or quoting cullings from Macbeth, or 
watching the school-children. The clerk 
in an office, usually sitting at the desk 
of the boss, who happens to be out, is 


invariably too busy watching’ the hands | 


of the clock for quitting time. His 
autosigns are in the shape of missives 
whose contents contain only endearing 
terms for the girl he has his eyes on 

Some people ascribe autosigns as be 
ing admonitions, warnings or messages 
from the long since departed. Others, 
more pessimistic, say they are more in 
evidence when a man smokes long, black 
stogies. They often determine the grade 
of tobacco used in making up the cigar, 
1t is alleged by a still more enthusiastic 
“autogrammer.” 

But whatever they mean, whether 
they portend evil or imminent good tid 





ings and good fortune, is still to be 
elucidated. 
eondicialiadamapaeainanaiie 
Size of an Atom 


How large is an atom? “Perhaps the 
simplest, though not the most exact, 
way of arriving at a rough estimate of 
the size of atoms is by measuring the 
thickness of a soap-bubble film, where 
it is as thin as possible, just before it 
bursts,” says a writer. “Such a film, if 
composed of atoms, must be something 
like a pebble wall. Now, a pebble wall 
would not stand if it were not several 
pebbles thick, and if we had reason to 
suppose that it was about a dozen 
pebbles thick, we could easily make an 
estimate of the size of the pebble by 
measuring the thickness of the wall. 

“That is the case of the thinnest re 
gion of a soap film. It is found to have 
a very definite and uniform thickness 
It is the thinnest thing known, and by 
refined qptical means its thickness can 
be accurately measured 
not less than something 


like a dozen 


atoms in its thickness, and yet it is only | 
about the twenty millionth of an inch in | 


thickness ‘by direct measurement. So 
that the diameter of an atom comes out 
between one two-hundred-millionth and 
one three-hundred-millionth of an inch. 
In other words, from’ about 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 of atoms can lie edge to 
edge in a linear inch.” 


| totally unfitted them for use. 
the tenants explained that when the fire | 
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Y DEAR OLD PAL,—I’n: 
sorry to hear of your 
troubles, but really, my 
dear, I’ve got enough of 
my Own just now. Yoa 
remember I told you in 

my last letter about this new thing that 
somebody has invented called Fire. As 
I explained to you, everybody has been 
experimenting with it to see what it will 
do, and my husband’s tenants have been 
in the movement with the rest. Hence 
the trouble. We had just finished din- 
ner the other evening when the Micro- 
cephalons’ little girl came running up to 
our villa to say that my husband’s pro- 
perty had caught fire and was burning 
like a very hot place indeed. The news 
was quite a staggerer for us. We knew 
that small things would burn, but you 
could always blow the fire away when 
you didn’t want it. Indeed, that has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the pe- 
culiarities of the thing, and my husband 
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The Microcephalons’ little girl came running up to our villa 


| was to have read an essay at the local 


debating club next week on Where the 
Fire Goes to When it Goes Out. We 
naturally, therefore, wondered why they 
didn’t blow out the fire that had caught 
our houses, and it certainly looked as if 
somebody was doing it on purpose. My 
husband grabbed his chopper and ran off 
to the scene of the trouble; and as I’m a 
bit of a traveler myself when there’s any 
excitement about, I wasn’t far behind 
him. 
were nearly all burnt out and the rocks 
had fallen in at several 
One 


had started he and his neighbors tried 
to blow it away, but instead of going, it 


| seemed to grow larger, and mopped up 
| all the wooden supports of the houses in 


no time. My husband said he was very 
much obliged for the explanation, but 
he had got to take it out of somebody 
anyway, and he therefore gave the ten- 
ant a clipper with his hatchet that fin- 
ished him all up suddenly. In fact, the 
poor fellow was so surprised that he 
couldn’t breathe his last, he had to gulp 
it. His widow talks of suing us 


The plain truth of it is, my dear, that 
we are ruined. Quite a crowd gathered 


Cove one 
ANOTHER 





I cannot honestly say so far that 


round to watch the houses burning, and | 


when I told my husband that it was no 
good crying over spilt milk, he got quite 
short-tempered, and pushed me on one 
side before all the people. I'm really 
not young enough to be pushed about 
with impunity, my dear, even by my own 
husband. I told him that, while I did 
not wish to do anything to add to his 
troubles, he had brought this extra one 
upon himself by his stupid and insane 
anger at a time when a_= smart man 
would have kept cool. And with those 
few kind and consoling words I caught 
him a clipper or so that simply mixed 
his features all up. It took him nearly 
ten minutes to separate his chin from his 
eyebrows, and though the crowd chipped 
him fearfully, he didn’t take any notice 
of them, as he probably had got enough 
to go on with. As nothing could be 
done, I took him down to the stream 
and held his head under water for a bit 
Owing to his having to gasp for breath, 
he managed to gasp his face a good way 
back into the straight again, and I was 
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| fore lige is actually extinct; but the boys 


When we got to our houses they | 


points and} 
of | 


for } 
| damages, but as my husband says if he 
| has any truck from her, she'll have a 
| funeral of her own to attend to. 


| schoolfellows 


| a very desperate state, 





able to talk to him sensibly. 

I suggested to my husband that we 
should have to take in lodgers for a liv- 
ing, but he said that, giving his opinion 
in a calm and unbiassed way, he thought 
perhaps not. His opinion was that I 
ought to take in washing while he went 
round and hunted up some more pro- 
perty. Of course I reminded him at 
once that he was talking through his 
hat. We were living in prehistoric 
times, and not in the twentieth century. 
And as you know, my dear, there’s no- 
thing done in the way of washing now- 
adays. People don’t wear anything but 
a cloak of rabbit-skins or bear fur, and 
as long as that can be held together with 
a piece of string or a bent hairpin they 
are not likely to part with it under any 
circumstances. 

So we finally decided that I should 
keep a school, and although it has only 
been started a few days, my school is al- 
ready the talk of the place. I did not 


Wyine~ 


know before I began teaching boys what 
fiendish creatures they are. When two 
men have a bit of a scuffle just for the 
sake of creating a little healthy excite- 
ment, you can often separate them be- 


don't take any chances. When one boy 
has a burning desire—to quote 


out, the only thing that seems to strike 
him with a nameless fear is the thought 
that he may be interrupted before he has 
got through with his job. There was a 
little bit of a fight between two of my 
most promising scholars on the first day, 
and I was really quite impressed by the 


their | 
phraseology—to put another boy’s light | 





thoroughness of my victorious pupil. 
Having decided to lay for the other boy 
in an efficient manner, he had smuggled 
into the playground a flint scalping- 
knife, a ten-pound stone hammer, a 
pointed jabber made of walrus-hide, and 
three axes. It was all very well for the 
other boys to run to me and ask me to 
come and stop the fight. Why, my dear, 
there was nothing left of the victim to 
speak of when I got to the scene of the 
fray; and the boy who was on top ad- 
mitted to me that even then he hadn't 
been able to use half the weapons he had 
brought for the purpose. I reprimanded 
him very severely for his misconduct, 
as I am not going to have any killing 
done in my school if I can help it. 1 





I find discipline easy to maintain 


made the culprit write out on a slab of | 
stone fifty times, “I must not kill my | 
without permission.” | 
think that will teach him a useful lesson, 
as he’s a poor writer, and it takes him 
the best part of a morning to chip out 
a word legibly 

I cannot honestly say so far that I 
find discipline easy to maintain. Once or 
twice I have felt like going for the} 
whole school with a flint-axe and laying 
it out in one piece. But the by-laws in 
this part of the country are very severe; 
and if a pupil dies as the result of a 
school punishment, you lose your license 
It is a very arbitrary restriction, because 
one or two of the boys positively want 
killing. They're only wasting their time 
on earth. And I really think, my dear, 
that if I catch Jenkinsonodon minor put- 
ting an inverted tin-tack on my chair 
again I shall handle him in a generous 
and open-hearted manner, and the li- | 
cense can go where they like. Yours in 
LITHIA 
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Constipation 


Fruit is nature’s laxative. Plenty of fruit will 


prevent Constipation, but won’t cure it. 


Why? 


Because the laxative principles of fruit are held in 


peculiar combination and 


are very mild. 


After years of labor, an Ottawa physician 
accidently discovered the secret process by which 
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and Kidney Troubles. 


50 cents a box. 


me 


Little Bits of News. 





There are twelve Christian chaplains 
in the Japanese army. 


The world’s forest area is estimated | 


at 2,500,000,000 acres. 
The game of chess is still included in 
the curriculum of Russian schools. 
When a Japanese audience wish to ex- 
press disapproval of a play, they turn 
their backs to the stage. 


A church of solid coral is a curiosity 


of the Isle of Mahe, which is the high- 
est of the Seychelles group. 

{In the “Petrined lorest” of Arizona 
there is a natural bridge across a nar- 
row canyon, consisting of a petrified 
trunk of a tree, one hundred and eleven 
feet in length. 

Experiments justify the 
that increasing the intensity of 
200,000 times does not alter its velocity 
by as much as two feet per second 

A maker of fireworks at Nagasaki, 
Japan, has invented a pyrotechmic bird 
of great size that, when exploded, éails 


conclusion 






through the air and flies much like al 


real bird. 

New York city consumes daily 360,000 
pounds of butter, 12,736,000 eggs, 11,000 
barrels of potatoes, 12,500 bushels of 
apples, 19,700 chickens, and 
pounds of cheese 

fhe cotton handkerchiefs provided 
for Krench soldiers have printed upon 


| them a number of sanitary precepts to 
be observed on the march and during a 


campaign. 

‘Lhe tirst Japanese newspaper was pub- 
lished in 1863, only forty-one years ago, 
and contained some news _ translated 
from the Dutch papers. To-day Japan 
has 1,500 daily newspapers and period- 
icals. 

Safety reins for runaway horses is an 
Austrian’s invention. Two small roll 
ers are, by means of the reins, made to 
press the horse’s windpipe when desired 
The animal must stop at once for want 
of breath. 

The town of Charlottenberg, near 
Berlin, has an open-air school. Each 
child briugs his own cup, and helps to 
cook his dinner, peel the potatoes, etc., 
while a succession of classes are held on 
every conceivable subject - 

A French scientist has made some in- 
teresting observations as to the love ol 
different wild animals for the sea. The 
Polar bear, he says, the only 
that takes to the sea, and is quite jo 
when aboard ship. All others viol ‘ 
resent a trip on water, and vociferously 
give vent to their feelings until seasick 
ness brings silence 

A new system of manufacturing peat 
fuel in the form of briquettes by achem 
ical process has been devised. The raw 
peat is mixed with lime, nitrate of pot 
ash, soot and_ saccharine 
which means the water set free from 
the cellular tissues of the peat fibre by 
the action of the lime and nitrate of 
potash is absorbed by the lime, while th 
soot absorbs the oil of the peat. 

Among a collection of some twenty 
living animals received by the New York 
Zoological Society is a small white crea 
ture that is proving a puzzle to all na 
tural history experts. It 
inches long—a little more than twenty 
seven inches, counting in the tail 


Is 


one 





at the shoulders. It resembles a sma 
Spitz dog, but it is no more like a dog 
than is a raccoon, although the shape oi 


| the head and the face marking that seem 


to belong so peculiarly to the family of 
procyonidx, are marvelously imitated 


>. 


“Why, darling, what can be the mat 
ter with these onions?” he ejaculated, as 
he pushed back his plate. The young 
wife burst into tears. “Boo-hoo,” she 
cried, “I told the’ greengrocer they 
said soak ‘em in 
did—so. Boo 


hoo.” 


————_—_2-<@-e——__— 


The following notice was posted up | 


recently in an art exhibition in Tokio, 
Japan: “No visitor who is mad or in 
toxicated is allowed to enter in, if any 
person found in shall be claimed to re 
tire. No visitor is allowed to carry in 
with himself any parcel, umbrella, stic' 
and the like kind, except his purse, and 
is strictly forbidden to take within him 
self dog, or the Same kind of beasts 
Visitor is requested to take care of him 


| self from thievely.” 


lili 


or Fruit Liver Tablets © 
He used fruit juices, but by combining 


kidneys, stomach and skin is increased many times. 
tain all the medical properties of fruit—are 
a mild and gentle laxative—and the only 
permanent cure for Constipation, Torpid 


Liver, Sick Headaches, Bad Stomach 


All druggists have them. 





140,000 | 


matter, by | 


is twenty-one |} 


and | 
stands rather more than ten inches high | 












their action on the liver, 


” TABLETS con- 


~a ~ 











q Wise people wear 
rubbers. 

qj Lots of people wish 
they had, after feet 

are wet, shoes spoiled, 

cold, ¢tc., ete. 


| We have rubbers to 
fit all sizes and 
kinds of shoes. 


@| It's strange so many 
"people go without 
| rubbers when they can 
buy them so cheap at 


HL & C.Blachford’s 


114 Yonge St. 


St. Andrew’s 
College 


and Day School 
ivi 


Boy 


Nine Masters in 
Toronto, Ont. 





rei tence 
Therough instruction 
Janior end Upper 
ool 


Separate Residence 
for Juniors 
Boys prepared for 
Universities and 
Miliary College 
Re-opens after 
Christmas on Jan 

roth, 1905 
Rev. D. Bruce 
Macdonald, M,A. 

Princ pal 


St. Margaret’s College 


Torento. 


A high-class Boarding ard Day School for girls in 
exceptionally fine surreundi Modern equipment 

| Specialists of European training and of the highest 
| orefessional standing in every department. Careful 


; home training. Pupils prepared all musica! exam 
inations, 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Mrs. Grorce Dicxson, Lady Principal 
Grorece Dickson, M.A., Director. 


(Late Principal Upper Canada 
College ) 


WINTER TERM 


in all departments of 


BRITISH AMERIC 
COLL 


Y. M,C. A. Building, Toronto, Ont., wil! commence 


= January 3rd 


| Catalogue and al! particulars free 
W. BROOKS, Principai 
RU isa 


FOR THE WINTER 
Go to 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO or FLORIDA 


The “ Land of Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers. 
| Reund trip Tourist tickets on sale daily. 









~ 








Mount Clemens ‘‘ Mineral Baths’ 


| Sitwated on direct line of Grand Trunk 
| leave Teropto at >.45 a m., 1.00 and 11 20pm 


Trains 





St. Catharines Mineral Springs 


Those who need a reat shou'd spend a few divs or 
| weeks at this delight ul resort. B st of Hotel ac 

| ommodaticn. Trains leave Toronto at 7.45, 9 co and 
} 1t.coa m,, 4.10 and 6,00 p.m. 
| 

i 

| 

i 


For tickets and full information csll at Grand 
Trank City Ticket Office. northwest corner King and 
| Yonge streets. Phone Main 4209 
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Dress 


In dress suits particularly, 
the beauty, grace, and style 
are not alone the work of 
the designer and cutter— 
The most artistically cut 
garment can be properly 
made only by a high grade 
workman. 

The Semi-ready method 
of having their tailors work 
only on the class of work 
in which they are most pro- 
ficient—goes far in pro- 
ducing their excellent 
Dress Suits. The same 
tailor cannot excel on 
Overcoats and Dress Suits 


Suits. 





both. We have men who, 
from one year’s end to the 
other, tailor only Dress 
Suits. 

The Semi-ready Dress 


Suit is made of Vicuna 
finished Worsteds. The 
goods are manufactured by 
Sir Titus Salt, Bart., and 
Joshua Garnet & Sons— 
who make the highest 
grade of these cloths in the 
world. 

The suit is easy, grace- 
ful, and properly balanced. 
The collar is rather long— 
lapel rolls wellto the bot- 
tom with graceful convex 
crease—the skirt sits grace- 
fully over the hip and 
adheres to the side of the 

4 leg. 
Qa 


Semi- ready 


Tailoring 
TORONTO 


22 West King St., Manning Arcade. 











OSTEOPATHIC 
DIRECTORY 


The following is a complete list of fully 
accredited graduates in Osteopathy prac- 
ticing in the city, excepting only such as 
may be identified in any way with those 
CLAIMING to be Osteopaths who hold Cor- 
RESPONDENCE diplomas. By fully accredited 
osteopaths is meant those who have grad 
uated from fully equipped and regularly 
inspected colleges of osteopathy whose 
course calls for actual attendance at 
lectures for at least four termsof five months 
each 


Rost. B. HENDERSON, 
48 Canada Life Bldg 
King St. West 


HERBERT C. JAQUITH, 
Confederation Life Bldg. 


'. S. Bacn, 
704 Temple Bldg. 


}. ArtHUR E. REESOR, 
Confederation Life Bidg. 
Mrs. ADALYN K, PIGOTT, 
26 Homewood Ave. 


The Art of Massage (Gen- 
eral and Facial) Electro Mas- 
sage, Swedish 


and 


movements, 
Method of 
liseases of the 
and administer- 
Patients treated at our 
office or at their residence as 
desired References the 
eading physicians o1Toronto. 


the Nauheim 


treatment for 
heart taught 
ed. 


Mr. al Mrs ¥. R farbes 


165 ROBERT ST. Phone N 16 


Holiday Suggestions 


Pretty Boxes filled with Stationery 

The latest Books beautifully Bound 

Novelties in Calendars and Xmas 
Cards. 

Fancy Needlework of all kinds. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone— Main 104 41 KING ST. WEA) 


New Goods and New Models 


In Costuming and 
Millinery st vt 


at 406 and 408 Yonge Street 








Mise Alexander 
Main 377 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Preston Springs, Ont. 


The popular Health Resort and Minera! 
Springs under new management. 
vated throughout. Excellent cuisine. 


Jd. W. HIRST & SONS, Props. 


Late of the F liott House Toron o 


Mrs. Joan Bishop 


Telephone— 





Reno- 





| must have it.” 


| baker having been paid for twelve years 


TORONTO SATURDAY 





Anecdotal. 


The present Chinese Minister to the 
United States, Sir Chentung Liang 
Cheng, K.C.M.G., was an_ interested 
spectator of the marriage ceremony of 
certain young friends in Washington. 
At the conclusion of+the wedding, as 
the Minister was leaving the house, ie 
made some inquiries of a friend with re- 
spect to the origin of the custom of 
throwing rice after the newly-joined 
couple. “Oh,” replied the friend, “that’s 
by way of wishimg them good luck.” 
“In that case,” suggested the Oriental, 
with just a suspicion of a smile, “why is 
it not the custom to throw rice after 
the hearse at a funeral?” 

+ 


William Norris, the actor, tells of a 
variety actor who was speaking of the 
way he and his partner were always 
hunting for new “business.” “We have 
just changed our act all around,” he 
said. “Everything is now brand-new.” 
“What have you done?” asked Mr. Nor- 
ris. “Oh, we've done enough. We 
recognize that the public demands nov- 
elty and we supply it. 
to go on the stage first, and when I ap- 
peared he hit me with a.club. Well, I 


go on first now, and when he comes on 
| hit him 


e 
The father ot M. Casimir-Perier 
called on Corot one day, and found him 
in the act of finishing a picture. “A 


hb 
the 


masterpiece!” exclaimed visitor; ‘I 

“Tt is yours,” promptly 
replied Corot, “if you will agree to pay 
the butcher and baker bills of my illus 
trious but poor friend, Jean Francois 
Millet.” “Agreed,” said the patron, well 
pleased. The bills were presented to 
him, and they amounted to nearly six 
thousand dollars, neither butcher not 


* 

An Irishwoman 
piano store recently, 
instruments with 


entered a London 
and inquired if ans 
iron cases were in 





| stock. The clerk told her that they had 
no pianos of that description, but that 

they all had good, strong cases. She 

then inquired as to prices, which were 

! furnished, and as to insurance, which, 
the clerk said, as a special favor, the 

firm would pay for. “Then I'll take the 

pianny,” she said. “Ye see, between you 

and me,” she added, as she took a re- 

eeipt for her —— “I'm glad to be 

1isy about the insurance, becaze I want 

to get the be tthe er of me ould man. He 

said tha I brought a pianny into the 

hous é smash it wid an axe—and, 

faith, he’s the b’y to do it!” 
* 
Lord Brampton tells that once, while 


he was plain John Hawkins, he defended 








i man for wife-murder. The prisoner's 
two children, dressed in black and sob 
ing ] were in court, and their 
griet, and the lawyer's eloquent speech, 


That 
met an old inhab 
the neighborhood, who compli 
him upon his speech. “How 
ie added, “I think that if you had 
what I did when driving past the 
r’s cottage last week, you would 

painted the home in such glow- 

he little children who 
violently in court this morn 


d to acquit the defendant 
evening, at dinner, he 





1 
. r 
colors 


sobbed so 


ing, and to whom you made such path 
tic reference, were playing on an ash 
heap near their cottage, and they had a 
poor cat with a string round its neck 
| swinging backward and forward, and as 
hey did so they sang 
‘This is the way poor daddy will go; 
This is the way poor daddy will go!’ 


sive 





1 . free for a happy old dame, who sells | 
| pretty well of himself, and as he pro-| nore apples in a day than she used to 
| gressed towards the realization of | his do in a week, and who has even been 
| ideaf, which was to become the richest} pearq to chant weird ditties about old 
| man in the town, it was observed by the} yomen “seventeen times as high as the 

majority of his neighbors that his self moon” to a rollicking baby who calls 
Saicom increased in direct ratio to his her “g’an” and rules her with imperial 
wealth. So that in time the worthy ait 
Barker actually deemed himself the " . 
most important personage in the vicin a a al ali eile at ciliated 
rg rkapsi earen saint. | lives by way of you and me, if we are 
ee eS a ory yg Rega by only observant. 1ihere was an old man 
ss Yee th ACNE. Said he: “Dea scraping a filthy crossing one day lately 
a ane os a his re er Th | who seemed to demand a pleasant word, | 
a nen a oe i ‘1 a shining dime, and a moment's thought 
e3c@ smiled ompla wey. ‘= i It was a little effort to risk the chance 
—— right,” replied he The People | of his not being too far back in the fog 
hereabo ms 6 kinds . look > a but I did. What do you think happened? 
friend \nd 1—well, I look up to God | His tall, bent form straightened up like 
° | a whip, he lifted his hat and said in | 
[In a certain town of Connecticut , | trembling but very Tetined tones 
leacon of the church charged with so-| “!hank you, madam You have bright 
iting subscriptions for a charity re- | ned a grey day for me It was such a | 
ently experienced considerable difficulty | oincident thought that it took my breath 
n getting the townsmen to contribute. | away, and I hurried off in great con- 
To one of his n ighbors the deacon said: | !usion of mind, pre »bably causing the oid 
Oh, come, Richard, do give something scraper to wonder I'd seen a ghost 
‘Sorry, deacon,” answered Richard, “but | ; F 
| don’t see how I can.” “Why not?| It may have happened that thoughts 
[ the cause a good one?” “Qh, yes, | 2 these grey lives came to me from 
the cause is good enough: but I owe too} reading about that ante Noel fog which 
much money “But. Richard, you owe | wrapped old London in an exasperating 
God a larger debt than any one else.” | gloom, and knocked Christmas shopping 
“That's true, too,” drawled Richard,| ito limbo. There is nothing, even black 
‘but God ain’t pushin’ me’ | darkness, that may be felt like a yellow, 
| sickening, smoke-tainted London fog 
‘i | that may not only be felt, but smelt and 
\ ship-builder tells of an Irishman | swallowed and tasted in spite of one 
who sought employment as a diver in| self. Once in my life I was caught 
ithe service of one of the ship-building | ashore in a fog, and I never was so 
| companies The first job to which the | frightened, not even in a cyclone We 
Iri hman was assigned was to be per-| all know the nervous protest 
formed in comparatively shallow water. | which arises aboard ship at ,th 
He was provided —_ a pick and told | long, hoarse, inevitably persist 
to use it on a ledge below Mike was| ent bellow of the fog-horn, how it di 
put into a diver’s suit, and, with his pick, | turbs, menaces, with its deep, full call 
wa it down to tackle the ledg: but in a dense fog ashore one would 
For bout fifteen minutes noth- | be glad even of a fog-horn or anything 
g va heard from him Then! that didn’t seem dead of fright and be 
me i trong, determined, delib-| wilderment. The yellow gleam of som 
rate pull on the signal-rope, indicating | carefully-passing lamp, the soft roll of 
that Mike had a very decided wish to| wheels, the shapes that loom and dis 
come to the top. The assistants hastily | appear, the muffled voices that threaten 


had managed to put by a tidy sum, 


a 


Mr 
grief.” 


ich, Hawkins, was their exces- 


* 


Not many years ago there lived in a 
small town a worthy Deacon Barker, who 
the 
at his no 
Now, Deacon Barker thought 


proceeds of the business done 
tion-store 





pulled him to the raft and 


My partner used } 


1 ne a EEEEEEEEEEEEEE 





SSD 
oo 


removed his | 


helmet. “Take off the rist of it,” said | 
Mike, “Why, what's the matter?” asked | 
they. “Take off the rist of it,” doggedly | 


reiterated Mike; 
on a job where 
hands.” 


“T'lb wur-rk no longer 
I can’t spit on me 


NIGHT. 











HAT a lot of good stories 


cluster around the time- 

worn habit of saying 

“grace before meat.” In 

old baronial days, the 

poor chaplain arose 
meekly in his place, below the salt, with 
the other servitors, and prayed in Latin 
orin Old English that the food providec 
might benefit the body and the attitude 
of hearty gratitude exalt the soul. And 
his feudal lord sat down at the head of 
the table, before the head of the boar, 
and led the company in getting ver; 
well filled with solids and often much 
too full of liquids, and the chaplain 
later joined loyally in the orgy, or with 
that higher loyalty to crept un- 
noticed away, before the voice of the 
baron grew loud and thick. As a con 
trast to these bygone days, here is the 
tale of a modern grace-saying Which ! 
heard the other day. A corresponding 
clerk in a big mercantile house was 
guest of honor at a dinner, and was 
called upon by his good hostess to ask 
the blessing. His experience of such a 
duty began at that moment, and he cud 
gelled his memory for the correct form- 


self 


ula, beginning, “Lord, bless these good 
things set betore us, and give us grate- 
ful hearts,” then floundering desper 
ately for the proper peroration, he hur 
riedily murmured, “and oblige yours 
truly, Oliver Milligan!” 

1 am thinking of the grey lives ‘that 
are lived this day! Those who live them 


have perhaps never thought of the ways 


in which they might be made less mon 


otonous, but | was wondering why they 
don’t. Have you ever seen a grey life 
brightened ‘ > “Tis a sweet sight. An old, 


old woman 1s living a grey life, her face 
has set into lines of we: ify, patient in- 
difference to things hurrying past her 


unheeding. She has a little stand cf 
fruit, and purchasers are few. If she 


makes ten cents in the forenoon and ten 
cents before night, she can pay her rent 
the scant bill for the scant nour- 
ishment upon which she has learned to 
exist. She creeps out in the morning 
and home at night without spirit, inspir 
ation or interest. It is the greyest ot 
grey lives she leads, with always the 
tragedy of probable end in starvation or 
pauperism One day a new tamily, in 
which is a small, very bright, very happy, 
healthy baby girl, moved into the biock 
on. which sells her apples. 
mother is a busy housewife and notices 
the spare, neat, clean old applewoman. 
Une day she accosts her: “My little girl 
needs the air; | can’t keep a nurse, amd 
1 am too busy to watch her. 
get you to keep an eye on her carriage, 
I'd bring it out here in the sun, beside 
you, and I'd pay you ten cents a day. 


and 


she 


1 he } 


If 1 could | 


| 


January 7, 1905 








hopeful of speech at this time o’ year. 
The week opened with glad greetings 
of “Happy New Year” all over the 
place, and many promises were made of 
good deeds and high aims by well-mean- 
ing if visionary folk whose past may not 
be brilliant with such achievements. Is 
it not Phillips Brooks who says that if 
we will only live up to the faith we have 
we shall be strengthened with more and 
more, and open new doors daily into the 
great places? It seems a worthy thought 
for New Year season, and I don’t be- 
lieve any of us take enough time realiz- 
ing that we are able, worthy, lovable, 
even if only as the curate’s egg was 
good, in spots! Lapy Gay. 


—_————__—_—__-~<>-e—- - —--—-— 


Sir John Fisher. 

Y thousands of unobtrusive Eng- 
lishmen who never saw him, the 
First Sea Lord, dictator of our 
naval strategy, is called Jacky 
Fisher, more by token of unquestioning 
confidence than in recognition of an at- 
tributed breeziness. Breeziness is a poor 
thing with which to credit a man who so 
often calls gales to mind: his layghter a 
capful of wind, dangerous to the fair- 
weather yachtsman; his anger a sudden 
hurricane; his energy like the constant, 

howbeit at times impulsive, Trade. 

Short, often masked in moroseness or 
ferocity, like a Buddhist god whose jaws 
have the set of a bulldog’s, he seems un- 
willing to smile, but smiles generously. 
An unsuspected charm lies beneath the 
brusque, peremptory manner. He looks 
and lives as he is, a great, in some mea- 
sure because a silent, strategist, impos- 
ing his own reticence on 
he honors with a command 
with friendship. To these he is irresist- 
ible: they share his determination, and, 
as their quality of spirit may be, some- 
thing of bold ambition. 

It is because his form has been ex- 
posed thoroughly, but not to the last 
ounce, that the Navy trusts him as only 
a man can be trusted who has ede 


his 


sistency to keep at boil the passionate 
blood which darkens his complexion, and 
to train in calmness rather than dash an 
imagination swift to express itself in in 
itiative and in knowledge of what his 
country needs, if it does not want. So 
far as My Lords allowed, he did for the 


Carrying the 
the Committee of National Defence, he 
has restored the striking left of the 
Navy to its proper place, thus intruding 


about yachting wherein the King an- 
swered a recent appeal for friendship | 
in place of a no more than official peace. 





The King confides and delights in Sir 
John, because he is one of the few mod- 
ern Englishmen who entirely under- 


stand, but do not in the least dread, the 
horrors of war. He believes too much 
in blue water as a fighting-ground, and 
seems to be sure that the Navy could in 





It's all 1 can afford.” The old woman 
looked up blankly. “Very well,” was all 
she said, and the busy mother trotted | 
back and wheeled out the “pram” to the 
curb. When the baby stirred in her rosy | 
sleep, the old woman arose stify and | 
wheeled the pram to and fro, at arm’s | 
length. She looked indifferently at the 
lovely maiden, “one year young,’ who 


lay so calmly in the pillows. When the 
baby opened her eyes and began to play 
with her fingers, the old 
regarded her with more interest 
the 
and “gooed” a short but sure request 
the old woman handed her the top 
most King apple, and the baby gleefully 
laughed and grabbed it 
the grey life was brightened, each day 
more and more, until there tlooded the 
heart and soul and eyes of that old wo- 
man a golden radiance we call 
And people began to say, “Well, gran’- 
ma, how’s the baby to-day?” And the 
old woman would smile and say, 
“Nicely, thank you kindly,” and the end 
of it is ” chat there is a certain wee hall 
room in the baby’s home fitted up rent- 





and warn, the dread of accident, 
asperation of delay, 
don in a fo 


the ex 
the inferno of Lon 
g, need to have struck dread 


into one’s heart before they can be at 
all understood 
* 
In spite of grey days we are always 


love. | 


applewoman | 
Phen | 
baby held out her hand to the fruit 


From that hour | 


ments bearing on the life of Joan 

| of Are, pays a wonderful tribute to this | 

slight girl, whom he calls “by far the 

most extraordinary person the human | 
race has ever produced.” 

“All the rules fail in this girl’s case 

In the world’s history she stands alone 

quite alone. Others have been great | 


| that the 


effect defend the North-West Frontier. 
Tt is the mistake of a great mind. If 
there be another fault, it is a love of dis- 
play. exhibited in. a staff always bril- 
liant to a button and in apartments (as 
on the Renown) gaudy or gorgeous ac- 
cording to the beholder’s taste. 
“Victory or Westminster Abbey,” 
Nelson 


said 
Sir John would like to break 


his journey to St. Paul’s at the House 

of Lords. The Lords do not deserve 

him, but he will deserve St. Paul’s 
Tacitus 


_— o> oe - 


Mark Twain’s Tribute to 
Joan of Arc. 


Magazine 
Twain, who 


N Harper's 
Mark 


for December 
has made a 


thorough study of the original docu- | 


in their first public exhibitions of gener- 
alship, valor, legal talent, diplomacy, 
fortitude; but always their previous 
years and associations had been in a 
larger or smaller degree a preparation 
for these things. There have been no 
exceptions to the rule. But Joan was 
competent in a law case at sixteen with- 
out ever having seen a law-book or a 
court-house before: she had no training 
in soldiership and no associations with it, 








Habit’s Chain. 


Certate Habits Unconsctousty Formed and 
Hard te Break. 
An ingenious philosopher estimates 


amount of will power necessary 


to break a life-long habit would, ‘f it 
could be transformed, lift a weicht of 
many tons 


It sometimes requires a higher degre 


of heroism to break the chains of a per 
nicious habit than to lead a forlorn hope 
in a bloody battl \ lady writes from 
in Indiana town 


“From my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coffee. Before I was out of my 


teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, suf- 
fering terribly at times with my stom- 
ach 

“T was convinced that it was coffee 
that was causing the trouble, and yet I 
could not deny myself a cup for break 
fast At the age of 36 I was in very] 
poor health, indeed. My sister told me 
I was in danger of becoming a coffee 
lrunkard 

“But I never could give up drinking 
coffee for breakfast, although it kept me 


until IT tried 


earned to make it properly 
directic and 


Postum. I! 
according to 


constantly ill, 
' 


ns, now we 
without Postum for breakfast, and car 
nothing at all for coffee 

“T am no longer troubled with dys 

pepsia, do not have spells of suffering | 
with my stomach that used to trouble 
me so when I drank coffee ram ell 
given, by Postum Co, Battle Creek, 
Mich 


Look in each package for the famous 
| little hook, Th . Poadsto Wellville 


quarterdeck manner into | 


into politics in the spirit of the remarks | 








whomsoever | 
or trusts | 


been without either such rank as means | 


fighting, or administrative office involv- | 
ing the preparation for war, in which} 
he delights. Acquired gifts, like pa- 
tience, have aided the Scotch _ per- 


North Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets 
what he is now doing for the whole 
Navy | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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“Highland Cream” 





| “The - Cream of Scotland’s Best” | 





It’s good 


A Blend of Scotch 
without equal 


From Foy’s, Wholesale. 
From Micuie’s, Retail. 














All the way 





California Limited 
employes are courteous 


Your three days’ trip 
is made thoroughly enjoyable 


Ladies and children traveling alone 
are assured every attention 


Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles and ’Frisco 


F. T. HENDRY, Gen. Agent, 
151 Griswold St. 


- Detroit, Mich. 





first 


campaign ; 


| AARARRRARerrrrmeeer mr dn eee 


first battle, yet her courage had had no | 
education—not even the education which | 
never-ceas- | 
ing reminders that it is not permissible 
in a boy to be a coward, but only in a! 
in the | 


a boy’ 


girl; 


bloom of her youth, 


week, 


assemblage of judges, 
her to her death, 
France, 


untau 


their learning, \ 
treacheries with a native sagacity which | 


frie 


a 


ght 


s courage 


gets 


ndless, 
prisoner in 
the 


wisdom which 


baffled 


from 


chains 


alone, ignorant, 
she sat week aiter | 
before 
enemies hunting 
ablest minds 
and answered them out of an | 
overmatched | 
their tricks 


her 


and 


compelled their wonder, and scored every 


day 4 


field. 


lect untrained, 


a victory 


against these incredible | 
odds that camped unchallenged on the | 


In the history of the human intel 


inexperienced, and using | 


only its birthright equipment of untried | 


capac 
proac 


ities, 


hes 


is 
Joan o 


there 
this. 


f 


nothing which ap- 


Are stands 
alone, and must continue to stand alone, 


| by reason of the unfellowed fact that in 


the things wherein she was great she 
was so without shade or sugges- 
tion of help from preparatory teaching, 
practice, environment or experience 
——_—->o——— 
Winners of the Spoons. 
In 1902, the Women’s Club of Settle- 


ment House, 
perfectly 


be 


spoor 


prove 


“Sine 


less 


have been exceedingly busy.” 


last 


1 to 


fall 


sent in 


The 


raged the wild demand for silver spoons | 


honestly 


Says 


just 


Evidently 


have 


wearily: 
to get our beautiful silver spoons.” 
premium 


to | 


d her 
e that 
Chi 


lovely” to 


aversion to 
icago despatch, 


two “calls” for 
won 
“They're 


the club's 


Chicago, thought 


give 


announcement,” 


sale 


race 
says 


“it would 


a silver 
every member of the club who 
suicide. 
an art- 
“ 

the mothers 


One day 


spoons were 
The next day there were three 
club treasury became 


empt 


y. 


Still 


The club had to hold a 
bargain and rummage 


A member 
having babies 


list 


¢ “positively suspended.” 


will 


1 Public school one of the boys in 


ean hardly do} a oh had committed some grave in- 


fraction of discipline. The teacher an 


nounced that he would thrash the whole 
lass if some one did not tell him who 


had committed the offence 


silent. 


| did 


right, 


All 


were 


and he began with the first boy 
and thrashed every one in the class un- 
til he finally reached the last one 


he said 


this, 


sir, 


“Now, 


T did jit.” 


~ 


you 


” 


Then 


if you will tell me who 
T won't punish 


“All 


in | 











| yet she was a competent general in her | The Circassian Girls’ Trousers. 
she was brave in her 


66 VER been -to Circassia?” 
the Sailor. 

“No, Of course 
druggist answered 
“Then I'll tell you about the 

ers of the Circassian girls. 
said the temperate sailor, “a mock cock 
tail. Ill tell you about them trousers 
while you're mixin’ up the drink. 

“In Circassia, Cad, the girls is all 
beautiful. They have straight noses, 
clear eyes, white teeth, and heavy hair. 
‘They are slim, and they wear bright 
clothes—red shoes, flowin’ veils, sashes, 
trousers. Their trousers is what I am 
goin’ to tell you about 


said 


not,” the 
trous- 
Gimme,” 


“Only three colors in trousers is worn, 
red, white and blue 

“Supposin’, in 
in 


Circassia, you saw a 
girl walkin’ front you in white 
trousers. If you was a single man, the 
thing for you to do then would be to get 
ahead of her and, lookin’ back, size her 
up. If you liked her looks, you might 
speak to her in a respectful way—ask 
her to take a sherbet, for instance. She 
wouldn't be offended. Why not? Be 
cause, wearin’ white, she’d be a singie 
girl. White trousers is only worn by 
the unmarried in Circassia. 

“If you saw, glidin’ along in red 
trousers, the most beautiful girl in the 
world, you'd have no right to speak to 
her, no matter how much her loveliness 
might attract you. Red trousers is 1 
sign the girl is married. Red. -danger 
hands off 

“Blue trousers, -again, is all right. [f 
your Circassian girl has blue trousers 
on, step up to her as free as you please, 
tell her she is lookin’ well, and ask her 
if she won't take supper with you 
She'll not be offended if you are re- 
spectful and polite. Her blue trousers 
shows she is a widow 


; Cad, is the place for a 
single man to go to that is fond of the 
ladies. He can't make no mistakes there, 
whereas here—Jiminy ” 


ot 


“Circassia, 


i a 


Village Parson (entering country ed- 
itor's office) —You promised to publish 
that sermon T sent you on Monday, but 
I do not find it in the latest issue of your 


paper. Editor—I gave it to the printer 
It surely went in. What was the name 
of it? Parson—“Feed My Lambs.” 


Editor (after searching” through the pa- 
per)—Ah—yes—iim—here it is. You 
see, we've got a new overseer and he’s 
put it under the head of “Agricultural 
Notes” as “Hints on the Care of Sheep!” 
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January 7, 1905 


HE news of the death of Theo- | committed suicide, and that this 
dore Thomas, which occurred | ticular symphony was intended as a fare 


early on Wednesday morning, 

will be received with profound 

regret by every lover of or- 

chestral music in America. 
The veteran conductor had, it is true, 
reached the age of threescore and ten 
allotted by tradition to man, but it was 
hoped that he had before him many 
years of usefulness in the world of 
music. Mr. lhomas may be said to 
have been the father of orchestral music 
both in the United States and Canada, 
for he extended his missionary enter- 
prise in the cause of good music even to 
this country. From 1864, when he gave 
his first symphony concert in New York, 
he devoted his life to the development 
of the orchestra and the cultivatioa ot 
a taste among the masses for the best 
music. He succeeded in establishing an 
orchestra in Chicago which, it is be- 
lieved, had no superior in the world, 
thanks to the support and encourage- 
ment he received from a number of 
wealthy and influential people of that 
city. He had previously tounded in New 
York a superb orchestra, but the finan- 
cial support he obtained there being in- 
adequate for his artistic purposes, he re- 
moved to Chicago. He had the proud 
satistaction of seeing erected there a 
magniticent hall as a permanent home 
for his orchestra, at a cost of $800,000. 
As a conductor Mr. Thomas demon- 
strated the ideal of technical method and 
the perfection of reserved pose. As an 
interpreter he was poetic and refined 
and showed a thorough understanding 
of the spirit and contents of the great 
symphonies of the great masters. To 
him must be given the honor of intro- 
ducing on this side of the Atlantic most 
of the great modern works for orches- 
tra, and also of being one of the first to 
give the public an acquaintance with the 
music ot Wagner by means of trans- 
criptions of the composer's most strik- 
ing inspirations. He brought his or- 
chestra to Toronto on many occasions, 
his first visit being during the season ot 
1872-3, on which occasion his pro- 
gramme included the Leonora overture 
of Beethoven, which he gave a memor- 
able interpretation. On one of his more 
recent visits he gave for the first time 
here Tschaikowski’s now famous Path- 
etic symphony. He was universally re- 
cognized to be a past master in the art 
of programme-making, and it is doubt 
ful whether he ever had a rival in this 
respect. Like many other celebrated 
conductors, Mr. Thomas began his car- 
eer as a solo violinist, and the perfection 
of the string section of his orchestra 
was, no doubt, in a measure due to the 
knowledge he had of the capabilities and 
technique of the leading instrument. 
Chicago will have to go far to find a 
worthy successor to him, and his death 
will be felt as a great loss by the musical 
community of that city. 


The Commercial Travelers’ minstrel 
show in Massey Hall on Wednesday ev- 
ening of last week was most successiul 
and enjoyable. With a local conductor, 
a local orchestra, and local amateurs 
and professionals as the singers, the 
Travelers put on a minstrel entertain 
ment that, musically, compared more 
than favorably with those given by sev- 
eral popular professional companies. 
‘They made an excellent choice in their 
conductor, Mr. A. L. E. Davies, who, in 
addition to being one of our best bass 
singers, is a versatile musician, To Mr. 
Davies’ direction and judicious pro 
gramme-making may be given the credit 
of the pleasing nature of the concert 
The chorus sang with a very grateful 
musical quality of tone, and with con 
spicuous excellence of shading. The 
principal solo singers, Messrs. M 3 
Walsh, Bruce Bradley, Bert Upton, H. 
Ruthven McDonald, W. N. Shaver, W. 
A. Milligan and J. Lawlor Woods, all 
won pronounced triumphs. Mr. H.W. 
Mackie contributed an amusing mono 
logue with many sly political references; 
Messrs. Haslam, Guiton and Strathdec 
manipulated -the bones with dexterity; 
a quintette of mandolins and guitars 
played acceptably W. R. Draper's Our 
Ladies’ Waltz, and W. R. Jackson 
played a mandolin solo very prettily. As 
a postscript to the concert, selections 
from The Merchant of Venice were fe 
cited by a number of amateurs of his- 
trionic talents. 

The Earl and Countess of Grey have 
notified Mr. Horsey, president of the 
Toronto Male Chorus Club, that they 
will be pleased to become patrons of the 
society. 

. 

The Meister Glee Singers of London, 
Eng., will give their farewell engage 
ment in Massey Hall on the 25th inst. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Roland 
Henry in numerous musical sketches, 
and Mme. Marie Riversdale, mezzo-so 
prano, 

a 

ihe second volume of the life of 
Tschaikowski, the great Russian com 
poser, by his brother Modest, altogether 
knocks on the head the rumor that the 
composer of the Pathetic symphony 
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well to the world. The book states that 
after Tschaikowski had made his first 
sketches for the work he wrote to Day 
idoff: “I cannot tell you what a delight 
it is to feel that my time has not come 
yet and that I am still able to work.” 
Philip Hale, in the Boston Orchestra's 
programme-book, tells this story of the 
great composer's death: “On November 
1 Tschaikowski was in perfect health, 
dined with an old friend, went to the 
theater. In the cloak-room there was 
talk about spiritualism. Warlamoff ob 
jected to all talk about ghosts and any 
thing that reminded one of death. 
Tschaikowski laughed at Warlamoff's 
manner of expression, and said: ‘There 
is stilltime enough to become acquainted 
with this detestable snub-nosed one. At 
any rate, he will not have us soon. I 
know that I shall live for a long time.’ 
He then went with friends to a restaur- 
ant, where he ate macaroni and drank 
white wine with mineral water. When 
he walked home about 2 a.m. Peter was 
well in body and in mind. There are 
some who find pleasure in the thought 
that the death of a great man was in 
some way mysterious or melodramatic. 
For years some insisted that Salieri 
caused Mozart to be poisoned. There 
was a rumor after Tschaikowski’s death 
that he took poison or sought deliber- 
ately the cholera) When Mr. Alex- 
andre Siloti, a pupil of Tschaikowski, 
visited Boston, he did not hesitate to 
say that there might be truth in the re- 
port, and, asked as to his own belief, he 
shook his head with a portentous grav- 
ity that Burleigh might have envied. 
From the circumstantial account given 
by Modest it is plain to see that Tschai- 
kowski’s death was due to natural 
causes. Peter awoke November 2 after 
a restless night, but he went out about 
noon to make a call; he returned to 
luncheon, ate nothing, and drank a glass 
of water that had not been boiled. Mod- 
est and the others were alarmed, but 
Peter was not disturbed, for he was less 
afraid of the cholera than of other dis- 
eases. Not until night was there any 
thought of serious illness, and then 
Peter said to his brother: ‘I think this is 
death. Good-by, Modi.’ At 11 o'clock 
that night it was determined that his 


sickness was cholera. Modest tells at 
length the story of Peter’s ending. 
Their mother had died of cholera in 


1854, at the very moment that she was 
put into a bath. The physicians recom- 
mended as a last resort a warm bath for 
Peter, who, when asked if he would take 
one, answered: ‘I shall be glad to have 
a bath, but I shall probably die as soon 
as I am in the tub—as my mother died.’ 
The bath was not given that night, the 
second night after the disease had been 
determined, for Peter was too weak. He 
was at times delirious, and he often re- 
peated the name of Mrs. von Meck in 
reproach or in anger, for he had been 
sorely hurt by her sudden and capricious 
neglect after her years of interest and 
devotion, ‘Lhe next day the bath was 
given. A priest was called, but it was 
not possible to administer the communion 
and he spoke words that the dying man 
could no longer understand. 
[here was a certain light for a moment 
in his eyes, which was soon extin- 
guished, at the same time with his 
breath. It was about 3 o'clock in the 
morning.” 
* 
A speech made by Siegfried Wagner 
at a banquet, after the recent perform 
ance of his new opera, Der Kobold, 2 
Graz, has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Germany. It indicates a mod- 
esty in that composer, which, 1f genuine, 
is remarkable. “For an artist,’’ he said, 
“it is not easy to make a speech, for he 
runs the risk of either revealing too 
much ynodesty or of falling a vicuin to 
Grossenwahn (swelled head), a modera 
disease which | try to keep clear cf. 
Phat the staging ot Tannhduser at Bay 
reuth last summer was my achievement | 
know, and | also know that the hoaors 
bestowed on me on that occasion were 
intended for me alone. Bat | also real- 
ize equally well that, of the applause 
bestowed here on my Avbold, oniy 20 
per cent. belongs to me; the remaiing 
so per cent. 1s to be placed to the credit 
of my father. If my name happened tu 
be Miller or Schuize instead of Sieg- 
fried Wagner, 1 am quite sure that | 
should not be the center of such a dis- 
tinguished assemblage this evening.” 


A funny misprint in the Carnegie Hall 
programme of Fritz Kreisler's concert 
in wew York on Tuesday made Tartini's 
Devil's Trill sonata figure as the Devil's 
Tail! 

. 

Among the orchestral works to be 
performed at the concert of the Na 
tional Chorus by Victor Herbert's New 
York orchestra will be Weber's over- 
ture to Oberon, and the Scherzo and 
Allegretto from Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony. Dr. Ham, who was in New 
York last week rehearsing the orchestra 
in the accompanied compositions to be 
sung by the National Chorus, reports 
that Mr. Herbert’s orchestra is an ex- 
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ceptionally fine organization and will, he 
feels assured, give great satisfaction to 
music-lovers here. 

* 

The youthful violin prodigy, Franz 
von Vecsey, will make his American 
début at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
January to. There is just a chance that 
he will be brought to Toronto before the 
season closes. 

© 

Ysaye, the Belgian violin virtuoso, 
has been booked for a return engage- 
ment at Massey Hall for Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7. 

* 

Leoncavallo, the composer of J Pag- 
liacci, was commissioned by the Kaiser 
to write an opera for him on a German 
subject, entitled Roland. Naturally the 
commission aroused much jealousy 
among the host of German composers, 
big and little, who thought themselves 
slighted by being passed over in favor 
of an Italian. The feeling has found ex- 
pression in an article on Roland by Dr. 
Leopold Schmidt, published in the Ber- 
lin Tageblatt. Dr, Schmidt says that he 
is actually sorry for Leoncavallo in the 
circumstances. Only a foreign genius 
could have succeeded in treating music- 
ally a subject calling for specifically Ger- 
nian music and local color. “A genius, 
however, Leoncavallo is not,’ remarks 
Dr. Schmidt, who then proceeds to Je- 
molish him as tollows: “In my opiiv‘on 
Leoncavallo has always been overrated. 
| have never considered the music of his 
{ Pagliacci anything more than the 
clever work of an intelligent man who 
has acquired technical proficiency, and 
has the instinct for stage effects. Depth 
or originality I have never discovered 
in it, but plenty of triviality and 
many crude, vulgar effects. He 
owed his success with Pagliacci princi- 
pally to his text, and to the taste of the 
hour, which happened to be extrava- 
gantly in favor of the Italian Verism. 
wiascagni’s Cavalleria, though not a 
masterwork either, always seemed to me 
tar better musically. Nevertheless Leon- 
cavallo became a standard bearer and 
raised hopes which he has never ful- 
filled. His endowment is limited, and 
is manifested in two directions. He is 
at home in the light, graceful, piquant 
style, hovering between the chanson, 
drawing-room music, and the operetta. 
He has also a lyric vein. His cantilena 
is, in happy moments, not without dis- 
tinction, but unfortunately it is nearly 
always too saccharine. In the love 
scenes of Roland there are specimens of 
this kind. On the other hand, some of 
the graceful pieces are really quite 
pretty, among them a polonaise, the 
short solo of the barber, Henning’s song 
at the festival, and, above all, a most 
charming rigadoon, which, however, is 
probably not his own. There is mach of 
what used to be called Kapellmeister- 
musik, empty theatrical verbiage, con- 
ventional musical gesture. Above ll, 
he lacks the power of building up an 
organic structure. Even the overture, 
an effective orchestral piece, is fash 
ioned after known models. But with 
such an equipment one cannot write a 
serious drama.” 
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* 

The Toronto College of Music opened 
after Christmas holidays on Tuesday 
last with a large attendance. Examin- 
ations will be held February 10 and 11. 
Application forms may be had by apply- 
ing to the secretary, 12 and 14 Pem- 
broke street. CHERUBINO, 
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Increased Their Capacity. 





The name “Carling” has long beer 
identified among the very best brews of 
ales, porters and lagers made in Can 
ada, and their lines now enjoy a large 
sale in the best hotels, cafés and clubs 
in the United States, as well as being 
a household word from Halifax to Van- 
couver. 

The immense plant of the Carling 
Brewing and Malting Co., London, Ont. 
although worked to its full capacity and 
with night shifts, had been unable for 
the last few years to cope with th: 
heavy demands for their various lines 
until about a year ago, when their facili- 
ties were almost doubled. With their 
increased output the Carling Co. are 
now able to supply the demand with 
thoroughly aged goods, which is a most 
important feature of the business and 
one which the Carling Co. have always 
given a good deal of attention. Times 
were when leading English ales held 
sway in our best hotels, clubs anc 
homes, but they are fast giving place 
to the Carling lines, which are regarded 
by connoisseurs to be quite the equal 
to any other brews in the world. 

_ OS Oo 

Fuli Blown Rose—What a pity, dear, 
you are engaged so young. You will 
never have the fun of refusing a man. 


Bud—No, but I’ve had the fun of ac- 
cepting one. 
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Is the Chambermaid Doomed? 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that dreamer of 


fantastic dreams, has been imagining 
for us the bedroom of the future. It is 
to be a most wonderful and healthy af- 
fair, and will require no labor to keep 
it clean. 


“There is no fireplace,” says Mr. 
Wells, in the “Fortnightly Review,’ 
“and I am perplexed by that until 1 


find a thermometer beside six switches 
on the wall. One switch warms the 
floor, which is not carpeted, but cov- 
ered by a substance like soft oilcloth; 
one warms the mattress; and the oth- 
ers Warm the wall in various degrees. 

“There is a recess dressing-room 
equipped with a bath and all that is 
necessary to one's toilet; and the wa- 
ter, one remarks, is warmed if one de 
sires it warm, by passing it through 
an electrically-heated spiral of tubing 
A cake of soap drops out of a store 
machine on the turn of a handle, and 
when you have done with it you drop 
that and your soiled towels and so 
forth, which also are given you by 
machines, into a little box, through the 
bottom of which they drop at once 
and sail down a smooth shaft 

“The room has no corners to gather 
dirt, wall meets floor with a_ gentle 
curve, and the apartment could be 
swept out effectually by a few strokes 
of a mechanical sweeper. You are po- 
litely requested to turn a handle at the 
foot of your bed before leaving the 
room, and forthwith the frame turns 
up into a vertical position, and the bed- 
clothes hang airing. You stand at the 
doorway and realize that there remains 
not a minute's work for anyone to do.” 

Presumably you press another but- 
ton to have the bed remade. 


Toronto 
Conservatory 
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OR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


EXAMINATIONS 
January ist to February and 





Conservatery School of 


Literature and Expression 
MRS. NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 





SEND FOR CALENDAR 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 


Engagements accepted in Oratorio and Concerts. 

Teashing resumed in Voice Culture and Singing 

September 1, —~ Address the Teronto Conserva- 
‘oron 








tory of Music, te, Ontario, Canada. 
W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Conductor of Upper Canada College Glee Club 
- ‘* Toronto University Ladies’ Choral Club 
os - « "Glee Club ; 


Seudio— Novdheimer's 





THE FAMOUS 


SHERLOCK MALE QUARTETTE 


(of Toronto.) 
Open for mongunest and better than ever. 
fenende . Sherlock, Rooms 5-8, Nordheimer's, 
‘aronte. 


DR. ALBERT HAM 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
AND SINGING. 


Toreato Conserva of Music 
er 561 Jarvis St. 


MR. and MRS. ALFREB JURY 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Tope gone and a of voice according 
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Swudio—s58 Alexander Street. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 
TEAOHER OF SINGING 


Vocal Direstvess Loretto Abbey. 
Conservatory of Music 


TRIPP 


THE GREAT CANADIAN PIANIST 
Studio for lessouns— 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


ARTHUR BuisHT 


Concert Baritone and 
Volee Culture 
Studio —Nordheimer’s. 




















Phone M 4669. 


W. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Metropolitan School of Masic.) 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 


Art of Piane-Playing, Harmeny, ete. 
Private studio— N ordheimer’s, Torpato. 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST AND PIANO PEDAGOGUE 
(Late of Leipsic.) 


Is to receive a limited ber of ils, 1 
open fr Conant Ragagements “Terms on applica: 
udie 105 Gloucester &t. 


SEBASTIAN H. BURNETT 


CONCERT BARITONE ORATORIO 
Veloe Breathiag, Lieder and Dictien. 


Studio—60 Grenville Street, or Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. 


H. 8. SAUNDERS 


VIOLONOELLIST 
STUDIO—21 Marbord 8t. Telephone North 638 


MR. and MRS. DAVID ROSS 


TEACHERS OF VOICE CULTURE 


Specialty —Tene producing and placing of Voice. 
STUDIO—Masen & Risch Piano Co., 32 King St. 
W., org Prince Arthar Ave.. Teronte. 


W. R. JACKSON 


Teacher ef Mandelin, Galtar, Banje 
and Violia. 


Stropie—Day time R. S. Williams’ Music Store, 
143 Yonge St. Evenings, 106 St. Patrick Sereet. 


MR. A. S$. VOGT 


Teacher la the Advaneed Grades of Piane 
Playing. 
Address - - - Yorense Conservatory of Music. 


NORA KATHLEEN JAGKSON 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Teacher of Singing and Musical Theory, Boglish 


























fi and Italian Repertoire Opera, 
and goags. 
— Camile Frank Read, Rosedale, and Nerd- 
. 


STUDENTS ADMITTED 
AT ANY TIME 


liidint age 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts, 
A school occupying a far higher 
level than the average Business 
College. Call or write for hand- 


some catalogue. 
W. J. Elliot 
Phone N. 2419. Priecipal. 


NOT TOO LATE 


to enter for a term in any Dapartment of 
our excellent school, The 


‘Cnlial 


Ss 


OF TORONTO 


For the Winter Term, now open, we have a 
staff of 20 teachers, and can offer advantages not 
to be foand in a small, unimportant school, Write 
for particulars and arrange to start at once, 


Address 
W. H. SHAW, Pr acipal. 





Ny 








eee ene 
TION WITH UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


12-14 Pembroke St. 
F W. TORRINGTON. Mus. Goe., Musica! Birecter 
Examinations February 10th and 11th 
1905. App.ication forms by applying to the 
Secreiary. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Ema Scott Raff, Prir.cipal 
Wiite for Calendarand Sylisbus. 


Mis Mary Hewitt Smart 


PRA 
VOICE CULTURE 





Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Veeal Teacher St. M. s College, Toronto. 
Studio—Reom U, Yonge Street Arcade. 





MILDRED WALKER 


SOPRANO 
Pupil Emelio Agramonte. 


VOICE CULTURE. Ooncert engagements 
accepted. Studies—Bell Piano Warerooms and 
30 Lowther Ave., City. 





Canadian Institute for Physical Tralnlag. 


1. Meiical and Physical 
Examiuaation: with pre- 
seription of exercise. 

2. Body Building. 

8. Boxing and t encing. 

4. Teacher's Course, 

5. Cerrespondence Course 


Stupro—Bank ef Hamil- 
tov Chambers, Queen & 
Spadina ve.,Toronto,Can 
3.W. BARTON, M.D. ) Prin- 
BON, M, BARTON 





Dr. J. W. Barron. 





MR. HAMILTON = MASAULAY 


CONSERT BAS8BSO AND 


. TEACHER GF SINGING 
Studio removed to 


19 CARLTON STREET 
MR. ARTHUR INGHAM 
World's Fair Concert ist. 


or Organ 
Organist and Cavir Director of the Church 
of th> Redeemer, Tor -nto. 
ors Plane and Orgaa Lessons. 


aervatory of Music, 
or 117 Pembroke 8t. 


Mr. Peter C. Kennedy 
Instruction in the Art 
of Piano Playing 

STUDIOS Bose Sete cet 2 











FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


Address— 168 Cariton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music. 


R. OLMSTEAD MacKAY 


Basso 
Teacher of Singing 


upto Alfred Augustus North, London, England. 
pal Vocal Dept. Toronto t "Col of 
Muse. Studio—Morsings, Bell Piano Co. 








FRANK S. WELSMAN 
CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 


Studie at Nerdbeimer's, Residence—32 Madison A 
Telephene N. gp: vr 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN 


Practical classes for piano teachers in 





Common Sense Method | 


Address—Toronto Junction College of Music 


Prof. Raymond Accolas 
Graduate from Paris University 
French Lessons Spanish Lessons 
EVENING CLASSES 

Apply for terms 26 St. Joseph St. 


PeOnALo HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Toronte Conserva .. Myate, pty 


Addreas—-496 Spadina Ave 


MISSES STERNBERG 


Dancing. Physical Culture 
and Fencing . . . 
&T. GEORGE'S HALL 
NEW CLASSES OPEN 
Taursday, January 5th, 4 p.m. 

















ADULTS’ DANCING CLASS 
SIMPSON HALL 
Re-opens Saturday, Jan. 7th, 8 p.m. 


HERR 
AUG. 


Wilhelm j 
[TEACHER OF Sinemne 


AT THE 


Metropolitan School of Music, Limited 


1494-96 West Queen St., Toronto. 


W. 0. FORSYTH, Director. | 


Lessons given at the institution named or at 245 | 


Sherbourne Stree, 4@ For particulars call on or 
address the SECRETARY. 


Toronto School ot Physical 
Culture and Expression 


SIMPSON HALL, 734 Yonge St. 


Ladies’ Gymnasium 
— Recreative and 
Curative Exercises 
Daily 

Teacher's complete 
course. 
New term starts Jan sth 
Send tor Calendar 


The MODEL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1938 BEVERLEY STREET 


Veeal, Vielin, Piane, @rgan. Theery, Ex- 
presecton and Physical Culture. Kindergarten 
Method for beginners. Thoroughly competent staf 
and bigh standard work im all departments. Fer 
particular call ox write. 








cipals. | 
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‘Whaley Rovce & C0. 

















Canada’s Greatest Musle Meese 


Everything In Sheet Musle 
and Musical Instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VIOLINS, 
"CELLOS, etc.. is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada. Imspection 
tavited. 


INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET - - TORONTO 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio--146 Ossington Aven 
Voices tested Free. on 


W. F. PICKARD ~ 


Organist Bloor St. Baptist Church. 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE 
AND ORGAN PLAYING 


Studio—305 Huron Street. 


A. T. CRINGAN, iis be. 


Teacher of Vooal Culture and the Art of Si 
Carefal attention given to tone placing a 
a 


evelopment. 
Studic —Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Residence—633 Church St., Teronte. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and PIAK@ 


143 Yonge Ouest College of Music, or Wifllame’ 




















G FORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banje, Guitar and Mandolin Seleist 
Will receive pupils and concert gagem: 
oa qe Pes, Waudelia ana Bae Gate 
eacher Toronto Coll fM isbop Strachas 
Sehool, Presbyterian Latlies’ College. . 7 


Studio : aytime, N 3 
College ef a at Nordhemmer’s; Evenings, 


LINA D. ADAMSON 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


Ad iress Conservatory of Music, After Oct. 
Meredith Crescent, 2. - = 











MISS JENNIE E. WILLIAMS 
SOPRAVO 
Pupil of William Shakespeare, London, Eng. 


Teacher of Singing, Toronto C servatory 
Masic, season commencing Sept. 1904. = 


For terms, dates, etc., adireas Toronte Cen- 
servatory of Music, or 308 Huron Street, 


Chrystal Brown 


Oraterie and Concert Tener 
Soleist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 


Now booking engagements in Canada. 
Address—ERIE, Pa a 


J. F. JOHNSTONE, C.M, 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, ete. 
Room 6, 269 College Street, Torente. 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’ Church 
PIANO. ORGAN, THEORY 


Address—1 Nortu SHerxsourne Strest, of 
Toronto Cotizes or Music, 














J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon's Church. 
Musical Director of the Ontario ies’ 


: Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. sae of got: Organ of Toronse 
Conservat usic Strachan School, 

eanhesme Hall. 2i Gunpar Rosa. Rosedsie. ” 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Sanne 
cs 


returned from Vienna. Concert engag 
a limited number of advanced i See Fa 


dates and terms, address Nerdbebee'e King St., o@ 


278 Jarvis St. 


FRAU WHITELAW 


TEACHER OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Without study. Wasy, rapid method. Trial 
lessons free. Highest city references. 


7 NORTH STREET, TORON TO, 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
%45 McCaul Streea 
or #OCongervatory of Musta. 


MRS. J. W. BRADLEY 
VOIOE CULTURE 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ College, Toroate 
and Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


226 Season Stress. 


MINNIE 6. CONNOR, A.T.C.M. 


Teacher ef VIOLIN 
STUDIO—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANCIS COOMBS 
BARITONE 
Sees Se fone atmanioee 
Down town Studio— 
Bell Piano Warercome—z46 Yonge Stress. 











Address— 














Write for new Ca 
(free) containing list of a 
v 


we Viol 
from $40.00 te $5, 


Special vieling t 
days’ cxamination. 
parmous ar aie 
certificates Clmegae 
each instrament. 


The Rf. S. WILLIAMS & SONS CO., Limited 
143 YONGE STREET TRRNeTe 
ee ____ 
ART. 
L. FORSTER 
PORCKAIT PAINTER 
Studio-H King Street West 
—_}_}_———_———————————— 
PROVESSION AL 


HERMAN E. TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Auditer 
McKmnon Cue. Torente. 
Room 21 


Ww. 


Phene—Maip 1901. 





EDWARD HARRIS 


PIANO TUNER 
Planes regulated, Repaired, Polished, ota 
3009 GEORGE STREET. Prone © Be 
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From the New York Daily Rapid 
Transit, Nov. 16, 2004. 


(Special Telepathic Instantaneous Des- 
patch.) 


HE New York Motor Club 
celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its formation 
by a tour to its palatial club 
house here this afternoon, 
followed by a banquet this 
evening, at which covers were 
laid for over a thousand members and 
guests, the latter coming from all parts 
of the Empire, as well as from Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Montreal from the 
neighboring Dominion. 

After full justice had been done to 
the club’s elaborate menu, the usual 
patriotic toast, “Our Emperor and 
the Imperial Viceroys of the Con- 
federated States,” was duly proposed 
and drunk, while the wireless aeolian 
in the club’s New York headquarters 
filled the room with the stirring strains 
of “Rule America.” 

In proposing the toast of the even- 
ing, “Our Club and its One Hundredth 
Anniversary,” President 
spoke in part as follows: 

‘Ladies, fellow members and hon- 
ored guests: Words fail me in expres- 
sing to you the pleasure I feel to-night, 
not only in presiding at this banquet 
and in welcoming you but also in 
being alive and witnessing and par- 
ticipating in the achievements of the 
present day. As this is the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of our club, 
my thoughts naturally travel back over 
that lapse of time, and I feel that this 
is a fitting occasion to review the in- 








Speedwell | 


tervening events and outline the march | 


of progress in the inventions and dis- 
coveries which have resulted in the 


great changes in the methods of rapid | 


transit which have occurred. 


“After several preliminary meetings | 
had been held, our club was finally | 


organized in Bretton Hall, New York, 
one hundred years ago to-night. This 


being the first automobile club to} 


recognize the possibility of motoring 


in the air, it is only in the natural | 


sequence of events that, while it has 
constantly grown and flourished, all 
other like clubs of that day have long 
since died and been forgotten. Among 


the latter, the Toronto Automobile | 


Club, with a fine feeling of interna- 
tional courtesy, sent a telegram, which 


was read at the meeting, welcoming | 


us into the world of automobiledom 
and bespeaking from the adoption into 
our constitution of their chief plank 
of ‘improved roadways and equal 
rights for all users of the same.’ Little 
they foresaw of how small use the 
highways would be put to in the fu- 
ture of rapid transit; yet these fra- 
ternal greetings were no doubt very 
welcome to our forebears, and to our 
guests from across the line, we again 
say welcome, and we ask you not 
only to share with us the pleasure of 
this occasion but a little of its glory 
as well. 

‘To show the skepticism of that time 
with regard to air motoring, IT will 
read to you from these copies of jour- 
nals then published and which 1 have 
resurrected from the archives of the 
club. From the “Motor Age’ of date 
of November 24, 1904: 

MOTOR CLUB INCORPORATED. 

The New York Motor Club completed 
its formal organization at a meetung 
held at Bretton Hall on W ednesday 
evening of last week. The by-laws 
adopted were substantially as outlined 





in Motor Age last week. The breeziest | 


discussion of a breezy meeting that | 
s much for vigorous argu- | 





prom 


ment amd a healthy lack of stilted | 


unanimity in the future, was over the 
proposition to include the use of motors 
for air-ships in the objects of the club. 


The proposition was lost at first by aj| 


close vote, but on reconsideration, car- 
ried after a lively debate, by a de- 
ided majority. 


The by-laws now read ‘Motoring on | 


land and water and in the air,” which 
latter will be pie for the cheap humor- 
ists, who are trying to laugh down 
the lub.” And this editorial in Auto- 
mobile Topics of date of two days 









the p heap evils, chronic soreheads and 
giggling punsters that the newly- 
f ned New York Motor Cl 1b recog- 
Liz future possibility of aerial 
lavigation in the statement of its ob- 
jects. As an organization of which 
the entral idea is progress in travel, it 
vould have stamped itself as narrow 
had it declined to recognize this pos- 
sibility, however much the probability 
f it might be doubted, The object of 





or 






>j the 





the club is to promote the interests of | 


locomotion by means of propelled 
vehicles, and it would have been ® 
lame conclusion for it to have had its 
articles read “on land and water only, 
and how the gnats in the big forest 
of automobiling buzzed about 
that passage in the declared purposes 
f the club, Whatever the club may 
mount to, the adoption of that pas- 


is likely to prove good advertis- 











sage 
neo f t 

ig 10 a 

These, you will observe, were friend- 
y criticisms; I leave to your imagina- 
tion what the others must have been. 


The highest powered land automo- 
bile of that date had less than one 
hundred horse-power and its fullest 
speed was less than one hundred miles 
in hour yn the water it showed to 
even less advantage and a maximum 








speed of less than forty miles had been | - 


attained, while in the air it practi- 


r. ‘It is an act of sheer mercy to} 


ally had no status at all. True, one | 


Santos Dumont had steered a balloon 
1round the Eiffel Tower in Paris, and 
ess than a fortnight before the forma- 











tion of ir club, at a show held in St. 
Louis (an anniversary show, too, by 
the way), two balloon-like affairs, after 
repeated failures, succeeded in sail- 
ing a few miles in still air and return- 
10g » thei ur place at the 
imminent risk of lives of their 
laring navigators Smal! wonder at 
the jibes of the press at our club's 
inception But science and invention | s 
soar hand in hand, ever beating down | |" 
obstacles to the world’s progress, and 
have we as the result of a hur 
i years’ achievement A hundred 
years ago the one hundred horse-powe 
ir on land, with a speed of one hun 


ired miles in an hour, (and this was 





GENERAL 
From his latest photo, taken during the 


eee ee eee 


electric batteries which would com- 
pletely revolutionize all forms of tran- 
sit.” (Laughter). 


These. marvellous strides have been | 
made possible by the discovery of the | 
chemical treatment of aluminum by | 


which it takes on all the properties of 
steel and yet becomes still lighter in 
the process; of the chemical though 
Still secret, process by which feather- 
weight rubberized silk becomes pos- 
sessed of enormous strength and wear- 
ing qualities, and is a perfect gas re- 
tainer at ali pressures. These, with 
Hydrogen tire and body inflation, and 
the cellulo-vulcum transparent film for 
the outer casing of the car (nobody 
could breathe in an open car at present 
Speeds) explain the transformation in 
weight, while the vegetable alcohol 
distilled by the peasants of the country 
and infused with radio activity by that 
grinding monopoly, the radium trust, 
renders the present fuel a hundred 
fold more powerful per pound than the 
vile smelling petroleum compound once 
used. This extreme lightness, along 
with enormous power, enabled the 
successful employment of the aero- 
plane, and our clever inventors and 
mechanics have done the rest, till to- 
day one steps inside one’s motor car, 
turns the nose of the aeroplane down 
and spins merrily along the down pres- 
Sure of the upwardly displaced atmos- 
phere, crowding the car down hard on 
mother earth and so giving greater 
traction power to the wheels than ever 
the cumbersome weight of the giants 
of our forefathers did. On the water | 
our light car rides like a cockle shell, | 
while the tiny pockets on the tires with 
the aeroplane still set more down, | 
make of any river an ideal race-course. 

But these forms of transit are slow 


|} and hedged about by other traffic, and 


to enjoy our motor to the fullest we 
elevate the nose of our aeroplane and 
clutch in our rotary blast when we 
gO soaring skyward; even as did the 
sky rockets which illuminated the 
heavens on festive nights of old, while 
snugly mounted in our rocket we steer 
it at sweet will upwards or downwards, 
right or left, by our aeroplane 
Which corresponds to the outstretched 
wing of the soaring gull. As you 
are aware, our San Francisco guests 
reached New York from the Golden 
Gate in a little over ten hours with 
one stop at Kansas City for fuel, while 
the button for to-day’s flight now 
proudly decorates the vest of our mod- 
est Secretary, whose time from the 
Headquarters Club House roof here 
Was forty-two minutes and twenty 
Seconds. We all regret the accident 
which happened to one of our ears to- 
day before getting out of the thick 
traffic of the New York air, but which 
fortunately did not result in anything 
more serious than a damaged automo- 
bile and the less of its owner and 
companion from our banquet to-night, 
but as all sports have their element 
of danger, lending spice * !!! 222 *+*« 

Editorial Note.—We regret that in 
“se absence fro the automatic audi- 
phone 

















angement in the machin- 
‘ry occurred badly pi-ing the subse- 

a banquet report, only the last 
reply to the toast of “‘The 
& printable, and as we 









i the press for this de- 
I suld not wait for another 
hour when the complete original would 
be relieved by ordinary messenger we 


*n the properly-set stick below 





ha giver 
id will have the pied sections in to- 
morrow’'s report 


I say, again, Mr. President, it’s most 
unfair asking a fellow who hasn't 
even a sister, and who is too bashful 
even to look at a pretty girl, to respond 
to this toast. And, besides, I am afraid 
I'm not in the humor to-night to give 
the dear creatures the unstinted praises 
isually showered on them by more gal- 
lant and better-experienced sponsors. 

Our President has given us a bit of 
incient history, which isn’t so very 
it after all in comparison with 
much earlier event, in which a wo- 





; Man and an apple figured quite prom- 


ntir 


ind from that early time down 
to the present the lady has been 
in the case pretty generally. It 
Was the lady in the case this after- 


noon that caused the mischief to 


ynly possible for very short distances | 


on especially prepared tracks) weighed 
1 ton and a-half, while the differently 





constructed water craft with equal 
power and weight, had less than half 
the speed and in the air it was still 
only a _ balloon You have come to 
the banquet to-night in cars which 
travel on land, water, or in the air at 
your pleasure, that have an earth- 
drawn gravity of less than one hun- 


dred pounds, and which travel on land, 
where conditions will permit, at a speed 
of three hundred miles an hour, on 
still water equally fast, and through 
the air a maximum of five hundred 
miles have been attained, while the 
power developed runs high in the 
hundreds And this is not finality 
either as you all, no doubt, read in 
this morning's Yellow Journals that 
‘The Edison Successors Co. (unlimited) 
would, in a few days, bring out their 


This highly original article was 
written by Dr. Doolittle, president of 
the Toronto Automobile Club, for the 
“Elks’ Christmas Number,” but by 
some mistake on the part of the print- 
ers it was left out. 


Billy Feathertop’s car, and as he was 
my best chum till a couple of months 
igo, When he went wrong from a 
bachelor’s point of view, and kept at 


1 i iil he became engaged last week 


rr 


you can better understand why I feel 
as I do to the sex, which robbed me 
of my companion I was following 
just behind them, in my little seat-for- 
one-only sail about, when I saw him; 
well, never mind what I saw, I am 
not going to go back on him alto- 
gether. Love you know is blind, and 
I really think there ought to be a law 
passed prohibiting blind people driving 
automobiles 

I also saw one of those big lumber- 
ing “Seeing New York" omnibus mo- 
tors cutting right across him; I cut 
my forty-horse power calliope wide 
open, but he did not dodge quick en- 
ough, and so got winged. His auto- 
matic-compressed hydrogen safety bal- 
loon filled up instantly, and they gently 
descended to the Hudsen just above 
Poughkeepsie, I slowed down, and as 
I passed over them, I saw he had his 
motor sunning all right, and I knew 
very well that he could have gone on 
if he had chosen, but the ladies, God 
bless them, have the power at a cer- 
tain stage of man's insanity of making 
him glad of an excuse to occupy a 
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room of the attend- seen her again this season, regret very 
i 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


STOESSEL, 
siege of Port Arthur 





cosy little dining room for two at 
Sherry’s, instead of participating in 


this giorious Centennial celebration. | 


P. E. Doolittle. 
—_ 


Social and Personal. 





Un Monday afternoon in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, Un.ano, the mar- 
riage of Mr. Harry &. Gordon of tne 
Canadian bank of Commerce, tormerly 
ot ‘10ronto, and Miss Kevecca 4, muc- 
Whinney, youngest daugnter of mr. 
Gordon McWnhinney, superintendent 
taulway Mail Service, was ceievrated, 
Rev. Canon Dann oinciating. ‘tne pride 


her father, and wore a rove of ivory 
Satin ducnesse, with chiffon and orange 


bridal bouquet was Of roses and ily 
of the valley. The grooms sister, Miss 
Marion Gordon of u0ronto, and S485 


bridesmaids, wearing pale biue, w.ta 


roses, and carried bridesmaid roses 
tied with pink ribbons. Mr. Frederick 
Gordon of Philadelphia was his bro- 
ther’s best man. A large number of 
guests repaired from the cathedral to 
the residence of the brides tather in 
Waterioo street, where a charming re- 
ception was held. Among the many 
beautiful gifts was an oak chest of 


family gave another cabinet of table 


their home in Montreal, where they 


} are en pension this winter. Among 


the relatives who went up to London 
tor the wedding were Mr. and Mrs. J. 


| M. McWhinney of Roxborough street. 
* 


The following gentlemen are on the 
committee in charge of the ball to be 


biossom wreath, and tulie veil. ‘ihe | 


January 7, 1905 


HENDERSON ROLLER BEARINGS 


Universally Adopted by Electric Railway Companies 








| UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE HENDERSON ROLLER BEAnINGS BY TORONTO RAILWAY COMPANY 
A car per day being fitted with the Bearings. May instal their whole system. 


GRAND VALLEY ELECTRIC R. R. delighted with them. 


Brantford, Ont., July 11, 1904. 
' 


| 
| How soon could you get the other trucks heref 
| 


was brought in and given away by | 


Mary Meredith of Montreal, wee | 


white beaver hats trimmed with pink | 


table silver and cutiery, and the bride's | 


silver. Mr. and Mrs, Gordon left tor | 


given by the officers and members of | 


the Argonaut Rowing Club in the King 
Edward Hotel on January 13: Mr. T. 
P. Galt, Mr. Robert McKay, Mr. Claude 


Macdonell, 'M.P., Mr. C. E, A. Gold- | 


man, Mr. C. J. Forlong, Mr. H. Hoyies, 
Mr. W. R. Wadsworth, Mr. a. H. Brit- 
ton, Mr. T. P. Birchall, Mr. R. H. Par- 
menter, Mr. A. D. Armour, Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones, Mr. J. G. B. Merrick, hon- 
orary secretary, 18 Victoria street, Mr. 
D. N. Bremner, assistant secretary, 19 
Colborne street. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Smith, from 
Brockville, are now residing at 412 
Markham street, Toronto 

. 


Mrs. Reynolds of Rosedale has also 
been a victim of grippe and was unable 


to attend the peudré ball. Her sweet 
little daughter, in an old-time brocade, | 
danced giost gracefully in the leading set | 


of the minuet with her fiancé, Mr. 
Moore of Oak Lawn 
“ 


Mirs. Patrick Campbell's Toronto 
friends and admirers, who hoped to have 


greatly her accident, an injured knee 
cap, which has led to the cancelling of 
her winter's engagements. Curiously 
enough, a Toronto woman who. is 
thought by some to very much resembk 
Mrs. Campbell, suffered a similar in 
jury many months ago, from which she 
is still not quite cured. I refer to Mrs 
Dickson Patterson, now with her rela 
tives, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, in Hert 
fordshire. Friends of the Morgans here 
will be glad to know that they are well 
and prosperous and their little family 
laily growing more 


fascinating, the 
eldest little girl being that most beauti 
ful of things, a typically pretty English 
child 


—_——__—- —o< e--— ---—- 


Whistling the Weather News. 





In some parts of the United States, | 


where the weather conditions are of 
vital importance to the fruit-grower, 


the Weather Bureau has endeavored | 
to reach everybody interested by means 


of whistle signals. A code has beer 


devised, and where used lecally it is | 


published in the newspapers, so that at 
a given hour anyone may learn of the 
latest weather forecast without tak- 


twenty seconds’ duration is _ first 


sounded, at a pre-determined hour, to | 


attract attention. Weather conditions 
are indicated by combinations of long 
blasts, and temperature conditions by 
short blaste. The long signals are from 
four to six seconds’ duration, and the 
shorter ones from one to thrte The 
established code is as follows: 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


One long blast indicates fair weather 

Two long blasts indicate rain or snow 

Three tong blasts, local rain or snow 

TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS 

One short blast indicates lower tem- 
perature. 

Two short blasts indicate higher tem- 
perature. 

Three short blasts indicate cold wave 


Gace 

We will give to any client inquiring 
at our studio within the next few days 
a beautiful holiday magazine that was 


gotten out here by the Elks. This con-| Cameron was selected for the leading 


ing the trouble to go out of his way 
A preliminary blast of from fifteen to 


The Henderson Roller Bearing Manufacturing Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
. Gentlemen,—The demonstration of the Roller Bearing is simply “out of sight.” 


Your claim of forty- 
five per cent. of power off is verified. 


The roller business is simply the only thing. Two motors handle 
one of our big cars with the Rollers as easily as four motors without 
(Signed) THE GRAND VALLEY R. R. CO., 

8. Ritter Ickes. 


RUNNING OVER ONE YEAR ON HAMILTON, CRIMSBY, & BEAMSVILLE without apparent wear 


Hamilton, Canada, Aug. 27, 1904. 
The Henderson Roller Bearing Manufacturing Co., Limited, 785 King Street West, Toronto, Ont.: 

Dear Sirs—Re Workings of Bearings on Freight Car. 

Your Roller Bearings San been in operation on our heaviest car since shipment of trucks to us some 
ten months ago, and are giving perfect satisfaction. 

We find, on examination, the condition of the Bearings is as good as when they were installed. We 
have placed them on our heavy freight car, so as to give them the severest test possible on our system. 
The length of our freight car is 58 feet, weighs about 15 tons and carries from 15 to 16 tons of freight, 
running over 108 miles daily. 

We find that the car coasts fully one-third further than the other cars. We have had no hot boxes 
since installation, and have saved 90 per cent, of the amount of oil required by the ordinary journals, 
while no waste is required, and no time lost replacing brasses and packing, besides avoiding the drip of 
oil which is so evident in the ordinary stuffbox. 

Judging from results up to date, the Bearings will not require renewing for years. 

We expect to have all our heavy cars equipped as soon as possible. Yours truly, 

(Signed) HAMILTON, GRIMSBY AND BEAMSVILLE ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO, 


George FE. Waller 
UPWARDS OF SIXTY FACTORIES now using the Bearing on their SHAFTING 
VEHICLES, MOTOR3, PROPELLER3, Engines, Eto., alraady equipped. All Bearings Cuaranteed 


NEW FACTORY BEING BUILT 
a SMALL BLOCK OF STOCK FO2 SALE AT $125 PER SHARE 


The Henderson Roller Bearing Manufacturing Co. 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 403 Temple Building, Toronto, Can. Factory: 785 King St. W. 

















titled Ticks and Clicks. This is a hum 
orous sketch which gives both of these 
| clever people exceptional opportunities 
to display their various talents. One of 
the best musical acts now before the 
| public is that presented by Theodore F. 
| Smith and Jennie St. George Fuller, 
| who offer instrumental and vocal selec- 
tions. They have many instrumental 
novelties which have been invented by 
| Mr. Smith, and Miss Fuller’s perform- 
lance on the harp is always a treat 
Picolo’s Midgets, four clever little peo 
pie, sing, wrestle and box, and inject 
just enough comedy to please every- 
body. The Empire Comedy Four, which 
includes Messrs. Cunningham, Jenny, 
Roland and Evans, is said to have one of 
the best comedy acts of the season. This 
will be their first appearance here. The 
Four Boises in a sensational casting act 
and the Kinetograph, with new pictures, 
complete the bill 
















The New.-Steinway 


Miniature Grand 
Piano 


(Trade Mart~' 








is proving a constant and in- 
creasing source of wonder- 
ment and delight to all musi- 
cians and music lovers. The 
full, rich and sweet tone of the 
Steinway Miniature Grand and its dainty 
appearance are already giving the utmost 
satisfaction to thousands of purchasers, and 
we recommend a thorough examination and 
trial of this unique instrument to anybody desirous of 
possessing a Grand Piano. A fine assortment of the 
world-renowned Steinway Pianos at 












Exchange 
and Mart 


CHARGE.—Thirty words or less, 
25 cents, Every additional word, 
I cent. For minor matters, such 
as the acquiring or disposal of 
postage stamp or coin collec- 
tions, which may be briefly 









| worded, a charge of 10 cents for 
~ tem words will ane . 

Nordheimer Co PRIVATE NUMBER. — When 

°9 subscribers do not wish their 

| Limited addresses published they may 


request us to attach a number 
to the announcement, and all 
replies will then be addressed 
under cover to that number at 
our office, and forwarded by us 
free. Or, if desired, we will en- 
deavor to effect the transaction 
without introducing the nego- 
ating parties to each other. 


15 KING ST. EAST. 
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tains the guessing contest that is caus-| rdle. She scored a tremendous success 
ing so much interest in Toronto at et [his production not only played to | 
sent. The beautiful prizes awarded by | crowded houses during the regular the WOMEN AN ‘nth . 
the United Arts and Crafts are also on | atrical season, but continued all of last need } ag D GIRLS—You never 
view at their studio and are well worth | summer, despite the heat of the metrop e Out of money; my book, 


eres | How Wome ; ao 

| seeing olis. A few weeks ago Miss Cameron} joie elle be oa ~— ewes, at 
a | was induced to accept a short season in | fall sockets ow © siways nave & 

| vaudeville and Toronto is one of the ‘ Pocket-book; by mail, 10 cents 

| naigeet aaron ote ‘waet 1. | few cities she will visit on this tour. | cell copy. Address E. Selee, Book- 

| 2! The ad hasn't been weighe« , . : SI N | seller, 120 Mari . 

| oo ata oy Se large for a ton.” Unlike many singers, Miss Cameron has | N.Y , , lariner street, Buffalo, 





Driver—‘ "Tain’t intended for a ton.| secured a very handsome stage setting 
It's two tons.” __| which will add greatly to the attractive- | 7 NUMISMATIOTS ; 
Coal Merchant—“All right GO) ness of her act. Another feature of the | vides de as eallegsion Hr 
ahead!” anu id coins for sale; gold 


bill and one who has not been seen in ( : 
J ‘ 12 ), silv > . _ 1 , 
vaudeville here for more than three | AB Madoc PO. jae a 
» Mi : i 


| years, will be Fred Niblo, the humorist 
| Mr. Niblo appeared early this season 
! RACE CAMERON, who will} with Rogers Brothers, but after a few | 
make her first vaudeville ap weeks in that company he decided to re- | 
pearance in Toronto at Shea's turn to his first love—vaudeville. Mr | 
| 
| 


| --—- 


rn 


At Shea's Next Week. 





GAS HEATER—For sale, gas heater; 
small, but throws good heat; good 
as new; sell cheap. “Business 6A,” 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Theater on Monday, is one of | Niblo is one of the best comedians we 
| the most popular little women of the| have and always has a large stock of 
i New York stage. When Piff Paff-Pouf new and up to-date stories O’Brien 
| was put on at the Casino Theater Miss} and Havel, ever popular in Toronto, 
will present their latest success, en- 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED—To take 
charge of house where three serv- 
ants are employed. “Business 9A,” 
Saturvay NIGHT 
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To be sold for $6,200 cash, within the next ten days, a beautiful residence located 
in the Town of Simcoe, county-town Norfolk, six miles from lake in the central part of 


the town. 


beautifully decorated in a modern treatment. 


This is equipped with the modern improvements, gas, new baths, and is 
The -house is situated on 1% acres of 


land forming a corner lot, and has a brick barn and coach house ; in fact, it is one of 


the finest residences, if not the finest in Simcoe. 


When new this house cost $18,000. 


For further information apply Mr. O. W. Hendry, 34 Lawlor Building. 








Let Everybody Know 


THAT 


Canada’s Premier Piano 


THE 





Gerhard Heintzman 


Will hereafter be 


sold in Toronto ONLY by 


the manufacturers direct. We have also taken 
over all territory formerly controlled by Tor- 


onto agents. 


We are fitting up our new warerooms at 97 Ycnge street in the latest and 
most approved manner, and hope in a few weeks to announce the opening of what 
will henceforth be known as the home of 


Canada’s Highest Grade Piano 


_ While alterations are going on at our warerooms we will sell pianos from 
our commodious factory warerooms, 69 to 75 Sherbourne street. 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 





Write for catalogue and price list direct. 
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By subscribing to Everybody's Magazine, 
post paid for 19 5 for A 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF 


LAWSON’S fiance” 


THROUGH 


ERNEST H. LAWSON 


Publishers’ Representative and Magazine Specialist. 
~ 


43 Victoria Street - 
Phone Main 4859 





TORONTO 





Lawson and “The System.” 


HE latest instalment of “Fren- 
zied Finance,” which appears 
in the January number ot 


‘Everybody's Magazine,”’ is by 
far the most daring and dam- 
aging of the series that has 
the light. Many journalistic 
the financiers, so unmerci- 


yet seen 
friends of 


fully pounded by Sr, Lawson pro 
fess to take no stock whatever in the 
illeged exposures. They brand _ his 


statements as mere gross and maliclous 


ies: but it is not explained why, if 
this be so, Mr. Rogers and his friends 
have neglected. so far, to fetch Mr. 


Lawson to time through the agency of 
the courts of law. If the Lawson 
charges are not true, they are the most 
maliciously libellous utterances’ that 
inyone could well publish True, when 
the January number of “Everybody's” 
ippeared, Mr, Rogers’ lawyers warned 


the International News Company that 
the magazine contained an article 


filled with “grossly libellous statements 
concerning Mr. Rogers, amounting, a+ 
we are advised, to criminal libel.” The 
News Company was also informed 
that it would “be held liable for the 
circulation of the magazine containing 
the offending article.” 

The company, however, instead of 
refusing to handle the magazine, made 
the threat public, whereat there was 
euch a rush to buy it that the pub- 
lishers and distributors could hardly 
supply the demand, No libel suit has 
been brought thus far and rumor has 
it that none will be. This prompts a 
number of journals to ask why. 

“It is not possible to conceive 
ifter the publication that ts now be- 
fore the world,” declares the New 
York “Press,” ‘somebody must not Wo 
intO court. In court there’ must be 
established proof of allegations whieh 
in truth astound the world, or proof of 


that 


in Canaea | slander 


|} sons of 


| 


and lies. It 


or Lawson dynamite.” If the Lawson 
charges “are allowed to pass without 


must be shown 
whether the charges are Lawson libel 


prosecution, a powerful presumption of | 


truth is raised in the public mind,” ob- 
serves the Springfield “Republican,” 
and the New York ‘’Times’’ argues that 
‘if the public concludes that for rea- 
his own Mr. Rogers does not 
care to sue Mr. Lawson for libel, it will 
put upon the action he has taken a 
not unnatural construction, and he will 


| have himself to blame for it,’ and the 


New York “Evening Post” 
‘complacent capitalists” 
they may treat Lawson cynically or 
flippantly, “he still remains an obsti- 
nate fact to be reckoned with,”’ and he 
is making a tremendous impression 


warns the 
that although 


upon the people at large. 
The most important feature of the 


latest instalment of Mr. Lawson's story 
is his charge that Mr. Rogers told that 
a fund of $5,000,000 was raised under 
his (Rogers’) direction in 1896 to swing 
five doubtful States into line for Mc- 
Kinley Lawson and Rogers, accord- 
ing to the story, were trying to devise 


a way in which the latter could put 
several hundred thousand dollars into 
a Bay State Gas deal without danger 


of detection. Says Mr. Lawson: 

“I put forward a dozen ways to meet 
the emergency, but he would have none 
of them. Finally he suggested a me 
thod which was certainly perfect of 
its kind. He began by letting me into 
the secret that the chances of a Me- 
Kinley victory in the election the fol 


lowing week looked pretty bad, and 
that the latest canvass of the States 
showed that unless something radical 
were done, Bryan would surely win. 
Hanna had catled into consultation 
half a dozen of the biggest financiers 
in Wall street, and it was decide to 
turn at least five of the doubtful 
States. To do this a fund of $5,000,000 
had been raised under Rogers’ direc 
tion, to be turned over to Mark Hann» 


and McKinley's cousin, Osborne 
through John Moore, the Wall = street 
broker, who was acting as Roger: 


representative in collecting the mone) 


tt would be legitimate for the Nationa 
Committee to pay Out money to carry 
Delaware, nad he, Rogers, would ar 
range it that the coin to satisfy Bra- 
man and Foster should come through 
this channel. Thus he would he com- 
pletely protected, 

‘*Lawson,’ said Mr. Rogers, looking 
at me with intense and deadly ear- 
nestness, his voice charged with con 
viction, ‘If Bryan's elected there wil! 


be such a panic tn this country as the 
world has never seen, and with his 
miney.:iders and the crazy-headed 
radicals he will call to Washington to 


administer the nation’s affairs business 
will surely be destroyed and the work- 
ing people suffer untold misery. You 
know we all hate to do what Uncle 
\.ark says is necessary, but it’s a case 


| of some of us sacrificing something for 





the country’s good. Lryan’'s election 
would set Our country back a century, 
and I believe it’s the sacred duty of 
every honest American to do what he 
can to save his land from such a ca- 
lamity.’ "” 

Cornelius N. Bliss, who was treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1896, says that the story of the 
$5,000,000 fund is “absolutely false,’’ and 
the New York “Globe” (Rep.) argues 
as follows: 

“The late Mr. Hanna had some repu- 
tation as a politician, and in 1896 he 
was reasonably familiar with political 
conditions. If in the week preceding 
the election of 1896 he did not know 
McKinley certain of election he 
was strangely ignorant. In August, 
1886, there may have been doubt as to 
the result, but not in October. Me. 
Bryan's own speeches showed that he 
recognized his approaching defeat. The 
story that $5,000,000 was deemed neces- 
sary just before the election. is pre- 
posterous. Early in the campaign, to 
stimul&te contributions Mr. Hanna 
may have ‘scared’ the Street by gloomy 
predictions. but he would have made 


was 


himself ridiculous if he had attempted 
t later, The election of Roosevelt was 
not more certain this year than was 
the election of McKinley in October, 
1896."’ 

However Mr. Lawson has so far 
scape4 the necessity of ploving the 


nart of defendant In a libel suit—which 





seems rather odd, if his charges be 
untrue 
ss oaetiacdiinliaieiaeestbieiaaiiiia 
“Pickwick Illustrated.” 

Mr. FE. S. Williamson, the well 
known Dickens specialist of this city, 
will present his new entertainment, 
Pickwick Illustrated, at the Guild Hall, 


n Friday next, 13th January, under the 


auspices of the Pickwick Club. Mr. Wil 
| liamson’s Pickwick is embellished by 
one hundred stereopticon pictures from 
| drawings by the original illustrators of 
| this immortal work, and other famous 
| artists The entertainment has been 

given only once before in Toronto, when 

it scored a decided success. Dickens 


lovers will be glad to learn that it is to 
be repeated on the 13th. Plan at Tyr- 
rell’s Book Shop on the t1th inst 





There was a jolly family reunion at 
“Holmstead,” Wm. Hendrie’s place in 
Hamilton, for the holidays. Miss Hen- 


drie, who has been abroad, came home | 


in time for Christmas, and a family 
party of twenty, among whom were 
twelve grandchildren, gathered round 


the Christmas table of the head of the 





family. Mr. Hendrie was in town on | 
business this week. 
* 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles McLeod of 

Crescent road received a large com- | 


pany on Friday evening of last week 


who were bidden to a holiday progres- | 
sive to celebrate a jolly family reunion | 


of children 
hosts, the 
little daughters of Mrs. Whipple (nee 
McLeod) of Lockport. The tables were 
set for the game in drawing-room, 
hall and dining-room of their artistic 
home, which is larger than most of 
its neighbors in Spotless Town, and was 
soon filled with laughter and chatter, 
for the game was euchre, which is a 
talking game. Miss Ewan won the 
lady’s prize, and Mr. French of Buf- 
falo the gentleman’s. Miss Ritchie and 


Mr. Ernest Wright won the boobies. | 
Supper, most elegantly served at the | 
card tables, was followed by music, | 


and the evening was a very jolly one. 
Some of the guests were Mrs. Ayles- 
worth, Mrs. Denison, Mr. and Mrs, W. 


DeLeigh Wilson, Mr. French of Buf- 
falo, Dr. McDougall, Miss Ewan, Miss 


Kathleen O’Hara, Misses and Mr. Mat- 
thews, Mr. Bob Waldie, Miss Janie 
Wallbridge, Dr. McLennan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips of Grosvenor street, Dr. 
Goldie, Dr. Hawke, Miss Enid Wor- 
num, the Misses McLeod of St. George 
street, Mr. Armstrong of Buffalo, Mr 
and Mrs. Ernest Wright, Mrs. McGaw, 
Mr. Charles Ross, Miss Ritchie, and 
many others. Mrs. Whipple and her lit- 
tle daughters returned to Lockport this 
week. 
* 

the 
the 
the 
the 
dog-col- 


The leading set in the minuet at 
Poudre Ball were distinguished by 
colored coats of the cavaliers, and 
ladies taking part in the sets by 
band of black velvet worn in 
lar fashion around the neck. 

* 

The marriage of Miss Agnes Gwyn- 
nette Amy Sim, daughter of Colonel G. 
Hamilton Sim, C.B., R.E., to Mr. E. F. 


Osler, son of Mr. E. B. Osler, M.P., 
Craigleigh, was solemnized on Janu- 
ary 4th, at the Cathedral, Rochester, 


England. The Dean of Rochester offi- 
ciated. Miss Edith Cochran, Scotland, 
cousin of the bridegroom, was brides- 
maid, a young miece, Miss Wall, being 
the flower girl. Mr. Wallace Harty of 
Kingston, Ont., was the best man. Mr. 


E. B. Osler, his daughter, Mrs. Bert- 
ram Bowen, and many relatives and 
friends were present. Mr. and Mrs. 


Osler left for a trip to the Continentr. 
and towards the end of next month 


will return to Canada, and will reside 
in Kingston. 
2 
A very pretty house wedding was 
solemnized on Monday, January 2nd, 


at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Flora Smith, Beverley street, when her 
eldest daughter, Maude, was married 
to Mr. Charles H. Cane. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Pear- 
eon of the Centennial Methodist church 
The bride. who was given away by her 
brother, Mr. H. Turner Smith, looked 
very pretty in white silk, trimmed with 
voint lace and applique, and carried 
a shower bouquet of bridal roses, and 
was attended by her sister, Miss Flor- 
ence Smith. and Miss Louie Cape, sis- 
ter of the groom, who wore dresses of 
champagne silk over taffeta. and car- 
ried bouquets of pink and white roses 
The grcomsman was Mr. James Smith 


The house was. tastefully decorated 
with palms and cut flowers. During 
the evening the groom’s mother sang 
one of her old songs, “I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs.” accompanied by her son 
Mr. D. V. Cape. Among the out-of- 
town guests were the bride’s erand- 


mother, Mrs. J. Turner of Kent County 
and uncle, Mr. A. Turner, the groom’s 
brother and wife, Mr. and Mrs. D. V 
Cane of Calgary Alta Miss Kisa 
Rainton of Owen Sound, and Miss 
Taura Fawell of Merritton. The 
groom's gifts to the bridesmaids were 
twin stcne pearl rings, and to the best 
man a near! stick pin. Mr. and Mrs 
Cane left during the evening for the 
West. On their return they will reside 
at 92 Denison avenue. The bride’s go- 
ing-away gown was of blue corduroy 
with hat to match 
« 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Band and Miss 
Maude Band left this week on a visit 


to New York. 
. 

Mrs. Franklin Dawson has gone to 
Montreal for a short visit, and will 
not receive until.the 26th 

- 

Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Chappell and 
Master Walter Chappell of New York 
city spent the holidays with Mr. and 


Mrs. Chappell in Sherbourne street. 
» 


Mrs, Dayment of Buffalo is visiting 
her father, Mr. Roper, at 38 Gerrard 
Street east. 

* 


Mr. S. Morley Wickett, Ph. D., Lec- 
turer on Political Economy, University 
of Toronto, will speak to The Cana- 
dian Household Economic Asssociation 
next Tuesday afternoon, on “Some 
Phases of the Social Problem.” The 
meeting is held in the public hall of 
the Normal School at $3 o'clock. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

* 


The dance given at McConkey’s on 
Wednesday night by the Island Aqua- 
tic Association was a huge one, and 
had the same number of guests 
of mature years been aasembled the 
crush would have been awful. But 
“la Jeunnesse”’ can fit comfortably into 
half the space of its elders, and things 


went merry as a marriage bell with 
the erstwhile and yet-to-be young 
islanders, Mrs. Donaid and Mrs. 
Arthur R. Denison received, Mrs. Cos 


srave being unable through indisposi- 
tion to be present. Mrs. Arthur Deni- 
son wore a black lace gown, with cut 
steel trimmings, en berthe, and some 
crimson carnations, Mrs. Donald was 
in blue silk with white lace trimmin*s 
Mrs, D. A. Rose, who brought her 
radiant young daughter, was in a very 
handsome biack lace gown over white, 
Mrs, Will Lamont, jr., wore white lace 
over satin. Mrs. Eastmuir a delicate 
grey satin finely tucked, and a very 
handsome white Brussels lace bertha 
Mrs, Morrison (nee White) wore a 
handsome white gown, with lace, Mrs 


and grandchildren of the | 
latter the three handsome | 





George Sharkey wore black frilled net | 


over white and enjoyed the dance after 
several seasons of seclusion. Mrs. O. 
B, Sheppard wore a handsome black 
and white costume and chaperoned 
her graceful litle daughter. Mrs. D. 


|} on Wednesday afternoon, 


| 





Artistic 
Fire-Places 


Our mantels have that 
artistic individuality without 
excessive cost. 

We carry a full line of 
Fenders, Fire 


Hods and Gas 


Andirons, 
Sets, Coal 
Logs ; also 


Floor and Wall Tiles 


Correspondence Solicited 


The O’Keetfe Mantel and Tile Co. 


97 Yonge Street, Toronto 





DESIGNS AND PRICES SUBMITTED ON 


Decorative Grilles and Interior Hardwood Fittings. 


Hurndall Novelty Furniture Co., Limite 





Hayter and Teraulay Sts 
Toronto. Phone M. 553 
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CLOUDY DAYS ARE AS GOOD AS 
SUNSHINE FOR SITTINGS, 


$3.50 


This offer is good until used. 





her daughter, Miss Donna, in white 
silk and insets of lace, and her nieces, 


Miss Emilie, in canary crepe de soie 
and violets, and Miss Dottie in white 
Liberty. There were eight members 


at least of this family at the dance, 
thus keeping up their names as faith- 
ful and enthusiastic Islanders, 
the first to settle on the lakeside. 
Trees wore black velvet, Mrs. 

wood black silk, Miss Winifred 

wood heliotrope with white 


Mrs. 
East- 
East- 


the reception by the two lady patron- 
esses mentioned, the dance went on, 
with great elan, a doughty young 
bugler of forty-lung-power calling the 
numbers from the stair head, for the 
warning of lingerers in the sitting-out 
rooms down stairs. Among the many 
sweet faces I particularly noticed a 
very mignonne maiden, Miss Moncton 
of Los Angeles, California, who wore 
a smart pink satin dress, and Miss 
Taylor of Toronto, a very charming 
brune, who wore pastel blue with 
applique of white silk embroideries en 
berthe. A handsome dancer was Miss 
Kathleen O’Hara in white silk and 
lace, and one full of grace’ Miss Kemp 
of Castle Frank, whose beautiful danc- 
ing is rivalled by Miss Beatrice Pear- 
son, both girls wearing white frocks 
of great beauty. Miss Winifred Evans, 
another good dancer, was in blue, and 
Miss Muriel Phillips in delicate mauve 
crepe, with tiny roses in her hair. 
Miss Irene Alexander was in bright 
pink, with a little crown of pink French 
roses: Miss Byford looked quite lovely 
in white lace and touches of silver, 
and her pretty hair excellently dressed; 
Miss Cecil Denison wore white, with 
a corsage bouquet of violets. A rad- 
iant not-out was Miss Crawford, in 
Pink smocked voile. Miss Louise Watt, 
formerly of Niagara, wore a handsome 


White satin, which suited her bright 
brunette style. Many others, already 


duly chronicled in 
this dance, 


the dailies, were at 
the success of which is in 


great measure due to the _ energetic 
ommittee and painstaking secretary, 
Mr. J. K. Wade, one of a family always 


identified with Island successes, Supper 
was announced about twelve in the 
cafe, and as usual everyone was served 
without delay. The programmes were 
pretty, and held on the face the club's 
monogram, and on the back a sporty 
ittle association flag. 

I hear some talk of a 
put en train for the 
Children’s Shelter in Simcoe street, an 
institution that is very deserving of 
issistance, and is, I believe, in need 
of some help just now The dance will 
be held in the Temple Building some 


dance being 
benefit of the 


time before theend of the month, and 
I hope whenever it comes off that the 
young folks will come out as well as 
they did on Wednesday night, which 
will ensure a great success, and much 
aid to the Shelter. 
* 
Mrs. Arthur Murray is visiting Mr 


and Mrs. Walker in Peter street 
* 


Mr. and Mrs 
usual quarters 
Barnard will 
January 26 


Barnard are in 
at the Rossin 
receive on 


their 
and Mrs. 
Thursday 


* 
Mrs, D'Eyncourt 
guest of honor at a 
on Wednesday, given by 
Mrs, Charles Swabey Mrs 
looked very well in white 


has returned home 
» 


Strickland was 
pleasant 


the 
little tea 
her sister 
Strickland 


voile She 


The First Methodist Church St 
Thomas, was the scene of a happy event 


December 28 


|; When Miss Edna Pearl Walden, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Walden, “Craigmore,”’ was married to 


Mr. Richard Edward Crane of Toronto. 


W. Lamont wore grey, and chaperoned | The ceremony was performed by the 
' 


among | 


lace and | 
her young sister white India silk. After | 


LIFE SIZE PHOTO FREE 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


$ 3 50 For a Life-Size Crayon 








Le Maitre’s Studio 


638 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


This Coupon is good for one life-size Portrait 11x14 
inches, and one dozen cabinet portraits, all for three 
dollars and fifty cents. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 


Present this Coupon at Time of Sitting 
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and One Dozen Photos. 
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SHEA’S THEATER 


WEEK JAN, 9 


FIRST AND ONLY VAUDEVILLE 
APPEARANCE OF 


GRACE CAMERON 


Prima Donna of Piff-Paff-Pouf. 
Smith and Fuller 


Musica! Artists, 


Piccolo Midgets 


Acrobats, Singers, Wrest.ers and Boxers 


FRED. NIBLO 


The American Humorist 
Emplre Comedy Four 
In an Original Comedy Creation 
The Four Boises 


Sensational Casting Act 








Matinees 


Evenings 


Special Extra Attraction 


O'BRIEN & HAVEL 


In Their Success ** Ticks and Clicks.” 








Carnahan’s 
Pharmac 


Carlionand Church 
Telephone M. 2196 


Prescriptions 


Branch East T 






and 
Sundries 







ronto. Tel. Beach 18 





Rev. Dr. 
left for a 


other cities 


Young Mr. and Mrs. Crane 
honeymoon in Buffalo and 


Skating parties to Bond Lake have 
been the holiday diversiontof many en 
thusiastic followers of the winter sport 
A very pleasant one was chaperoned 
by Mrs. Robinson of Beverley House 
last week, which went out by special 
“ar to the suburban open-air rink 
where tea was much enjoyed as pro 
vided by the hostegs. 





SS a 

There is no more inviting field for the 
artist-desiener than the arrangement of 
the beautiful lighting effects which are 
to be got from the use of the incandes 
cent electric light 

The clumsy pendant chandelier, which 
was so much in use when gas and coal 
oil were the principal means of illum 


ination available, is being superseded by 
i lichter and much more artistic style 
f fixture, emploving the incandescent 


electric lamps for its lighting agent. 
Sometimes the lights are arranged in 
cluster and hung near the ceiling: in 

other cases, where it is desirable that 

the lights should be hung lower, the 


lighting clusters are suspended bv 
means of a chain 
The display of electric fixtures in the 


the 
heen 


show-rooms of local electric light 
company has selected with great 
care, the aim of the management being 
to encourage the use of the electric light 
by showing its many advantages over 
all other forms of illumination from an 
artistic standpoint. Its hygienic advan 
tages are too well known to need dem- 
onstration 
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customers, 


utmost satisfaction to 
we testing 
presence. 
Any thermometer selected may be 


tested with 


are 
their 


now 
thermometers in 
a standard, without ad- 
ditional cost Itisa matter of no 
little importance to have accurate 


thermometers to measurethe degree 
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(From our Special Correspondent.) 


EW YORK gave to the New 

Year its customary vocifer- 

ous welcome. An _ election 

night crowd jostled itself 

through the Broadway can- 

yon for hours, armed with 

tin horns and horse fiddles, making 
night hideous with noise. Promptly at 
twelve o'clock a thousand-odd factory 
whistles “burst the upper air” and be- 
gan bellowing like demons. A moment 
Jater the chorus was taken up by an- 
other thousand river craft and ocean 
lirers that girt the city. Bells were 
everywhere set ringing, while the fam- 
ous chimes of Trinity and St. Patrick's 
broke into sweet music which one had 
almost to creep under the church tower 
te hear. The restaurants were thronged 
from the Bowery to Delmonico’s and 
Sherry’s, and the spirit of festival and 
zood cheer took possession of high and 
low. The “cranky” ones, if there were 


| 

| 

any, stayed discreetly indoors and | 
their railings were heard only in} 
heaven. Or, perhaps they have mi- | 


grated to Ontar‘o, to further strew with 
thorns the unhappy path of the Ross | 
Government. 

It is said that the sounds of any 
great city heard from the proper dis- 
tance become harmonized into one key 
and that the key of A. There was an 
interesting opportunity to make the 
test if one had thought of the tuning- | 
fork in time. But listening to the roar 
of sound at a distance of four and one- 
half miles, it was distinctly in a defin- | 
ite key, and as far as one’s ear might | 
judge the pitch was quite as high as] 
concert. It is an interesting reflection 
that somewhere, at some distance, this | 
world’s babel no doubt resolves itself | 
into similar harmony. and a comfort- | 
ing reflection, too, when we shall be} 

enough removed to hear it. | 

With this New Year riot the festi- 


| val of the race is over for at least an- 


| 

| 

other vear. Mankind (Christian man- | 
kind) has taken an inventorv of its in- | 
ner feelings and responsibilities, ana | 
gcreetings have been winged back and | 
As a result the | 
drawn closer together | 
if only for a moment. To-morrow we | 
drift apart again and the battle of life | 
is renewed. Murder, jealousy, hate, ra- 
nine and plunder, legal and illegal, will | 
forthwith give the lie to the spirit of 
love that all the while beats silently 
at the heart of the universe. | 
Following the slump that always pre- 
ceces Christmas, the theaters have for 
the past week been reaping a harvest 
of shekels, if not of particular praise. 


| Holiday audiences. however, are not 
| too critical, and the average offering | 
|} has been accented in the true spirit | 


of festival. A few theatrical events 
nevertheless, of more than common in- 
terest, have been co-incident with the 
holiday week. One, the first appear- 
of Mr. Edward Terry, the well- 
krown English comedy actor, on the 
New York, and for that matter the 
American stage. and another, the re- 
vival of Miss Viola Allen of the long 
and much neglected Shakespeare's 
Winter’s Tale.” This latest ad- 
to the Shakesnearian revivals of 
this winter is also on- of the most in- | 
ny ways. Why this fine} 
14d not be produced often- 


ance 


lition 





teresting in 














er, is a question ofte. asked since we 
have seen Miss Allen’s beutiful pre- | 
sentation And nrobuely the best an- 

swer is, that instead of offering a pre- | 
Jominatine “star part. the vnlay calls 
for a number of almost equally promin- | 
ent and imrortant parts, and an ex- 
rensive as well as a lorge cast, there- 

fore. becomes necessary. Miss Allen's 
rounting of the piece is exquisite 

Every scene is a beautiful stege nic- 
ture, on about the same scale of splen- 
lor as the famous Italian garden scene | 


n her 
st vear. 


Shakesrea 


“Twelfth Night’ production of 
From ai scenic standnoint 
re has nerhans never been as} 


well done on this continent. The sup- 
norting comnany, too, is fairly ade- 
euate throuchout, as adeonate, ner- 


ns. 9S we can exnect Shakespearian 
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New York’s Proposed New Railway Station 








January 7, 1905 








PROPOS of the talk concern- 

ing a new Union Station for 

Toronto, it is interesting to 

note that a new building oi 

the same kind is to be erected 

in New York, but on such a 

scale as will make the proposed plans 
for the joint terminal of the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk, and James’ Bay 
Railways look very small in comparison. 
They speak of the expenditure of a mil- 
lion dollars for a Toronto Union Sta- 
tion in awed whispers. What would 
they think of a building such as the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road proposes to erect for the accommo- 
dation of its passengers at New Yor«? 
It must be remembered, too, that the 
magnificent building here illustrated is 


being erected by, and at the expense of, | 


one individual company—a_ railroad 
which already has a fine large station 


and is, moreover, not compelled by any | 


competition to meet the requireinents of 
the public—for it is the only railway en- 
tering New York that has a terminl 
within the city. The other railroads 
have to connect with the city proper by 
ferry. 

The plans for the new terminal in 
New York city involve the use of an 
area of more than nineteen city blocks 





between Forty-second and Fifty-seventh 
streets, Madison and Lexington avenues 

The station proper, together with the 
post-office and express buildings, will 
cover the blocks between Vanderbilt and 
Lexington avenues from Forty-fifth to 
Forty-third streets inclusive, and the 
fronting on Forty-second street 
between Vanderbilt avenue and Depew 
place. 

The buildings will be set back from 
Forty-second street a distance of about 
forty feet, and back from Vanderbilt 
avenite a distance of about seventy feet, 
so as to afford a generous approach to 
the station and give the effect of 140 
feet open space on the Forty-second 


trom Madison avenue on the west and 
Lexington avenue on the east. 

‘Lhe suburban trains will be on a lower 
level than the express trains, thus separ- 
ating the commuter from the express 
passenger and affording better facilities 
for both. The suburban concourse wil 
provide for nine tracks. The express 
concourse will be slightly depressed be- 
low the street level and will provide for 
twenty-two passenger-train tracks, two 
baggage tracks, two mail tracks and 
eight express tracks, making forty-three 


tracks in all, with platforms so con- 
nected by subway and elevators that 
baggage, mail and express may be 


quickly transferred without crossing the 
tracks. 
The main entrance to the stacion is oa 


| Forty-second street. Its architectural 
composition is three massive arses, 
each arch being thirty-three feet wide 


and sixty high. Beyond these arches 
one enters an enormous ticket I» by, 
ninety feet by three hundred feet. This 
ticket lobby is on the level with the street. 
On the right of this lobby, and practi- 
cally a part thereof, is the outgoing bag- 
gage-room. After purchasing one’s ticket 
and checking one’s baggage, one pro- 
ceeds to the express train by entering a 
gallery overlooking the grand concourse 


for quickly emptying the trains and 
avoiding crowding, by having platforms 
on either side of the train. These plat- 
forms are even wider than the express 
platforms, ranging from seventeen to 
twenty-nine feet in width. The con- 
course ends of all express platforms 
have the additional advantage of being 
free from the handling of baggage. 


The exit from the station is along 
Vanderbilt avenue, approached by ample 
staircases. To the north and along 
Vanderbilt avenue is the incoming bag- 
gage, conveniently placed for arriving 
passengers. The company’s cab-stand is 
on the level of the concourse and the 
express tracks. In the provision for this 
cab-stand the railroad company has been 
more than generous, allowing more 
space than would be contained in Fifth 
avenue between Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth streets if the avenue were twice 
as wide as it is at this point. The cab- 
stand may be reached with equal facility 
by the suburban and the express passen- 
gers. 


Besides the main entrances and exits 
before described, there are additional en- 
trances and exits for the suburban pas- 
sengers, so that the commuter need not 


. enter the main part of the station, but 


inal railway station. 

The architects, Warren & Wetmore, 
associated with Reed & Stem, have ad- 
mirably accomplished the following re- 
sults: 

They have provided the best possible 
facilities for getting to and getting 
away from the station. 

The cab-stand is situated in the most 
convenient place for arriving passen- 
gers. ‘ : 

The outgoing baggage is convenient to 
the ticket offices, and the incoming bag- 
gage is convenient to the exits. _ 

They have separated the incoming and 
the outgoing passengers, thus avoiding 
the usual confusion. 

They have provided ample waiting- 
rooms and a grand concourse sufficiently 
large to accommodate the largest pos- 
sible excursion or holiday crowd. 

The suburban passengers are sepa- 
rated from the express passengers, but 
with the entrances and the exits so ar- 
ranged that there is perfect facility for 
getting from one to the other. 

Ample space is provided for the in- 
coming crowd, and there is a waiting 
vestibule for those desiring to meet ar- 
riving passengers. 

The express concourse and waiting- 
rooms are so situated that suburban 
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FOR THE NEW YORK CENTRA 


; and thence to this concourse, which is 
on the level of the express tracks. This 
concourse is approached by four grand 
staircases, each twenty-five feet in width. 
This concourse is the largest in the 
| world, being one hundred and sixty feet 
by four hundred and seventy feet, and 
one hundred and fifty feet high, with 
wide entrances at each and extending to 
Madison and Lexington avenues. Ad- 
joining this concourse are the usual 
waiting-rooms, __retiring-rooms, cafés, 
telephone and telegraph facilities, etc. 
The waiting-rooms contain twice the 
area of the waiting-rooms in the Grand 
Central Station as it is at present. 
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can go directly from the street to the 
train or from the train to the street by 
an easy incline, avoiding all staircases. 
There is provided at the express level 
a connection with the subway. There 
is also a splendid entrance and exit to 
the station by way of an incline from 
Magison enabling the cab or 


avenue, 


foot passengers to approach or leave the 
station at the west end of the grand 
concourse. 


provided a subordinate concourse with 


At the subway level there is 


ample waiting and retiring-rooms. At 
this level there is provided a 
loop for quickly despatching the 
suburban trains and provision’ has 

















a 


passengers can use them if desirable, and 
these accommodations are so placed that 
from the standpoint of facility in handl- 
ing the passengers either tier of tracks 
may be used interchangeably. 


There is ample space for the handling 


of incoming and outgoing baggage. 


The approaches and departures from 


the station are on the company’s own 
property. 


To the north of the concourse and 


carrying the cornice line of this monu- 
mental part of the building, around the 
entire 
pany’s offices, containing about 250,000 
square feet in area, exclusive of corrid- 


building, are placed the com- 





















4 Through this concourse pass the de-| also been made for a possible connec- | ors, elevators, etc., with entrances at the 
af cold ee byt ‘be io ey nas dni ‘the | Street frontage and 130 feet open space | parting and arriving passengers, but the | tion with the rapid transit system. There | two corners of the building at Forty- 
tanhle pole of “Hermione” and “Per- | "the Vanderbilt avenue frontage | arriving passengers are absolutely sepa-| has been a further provision for pipe | fifth street and Park avenue, and with 
C. B. PETRY. Proprietor lita.” While she nlays the nart of | The frontage of these buildings will | rated from the departing passengers, ! galleries in Forty-second street, Van- | ample elevator facilities leading to the 
— . peer. matron and queen with distinction an? | be 680 feet on Vanderbilt avenue, 625 | this avoiding the usual confusion in aj derbilt avenue and Depew place, with | concourse itself. These offices are built 
womanly dignity. T think all agree that! feet on Forty-fifth street, 460 feet on) railroad station caused by the meeting | means of easy access thereto without | around a magnificent court, thus provid- 
he is eble to unfold more of her own : ¢ : . : oo ae ° “ . s : . : 
: eae a ae aaaaodaa Patient Lexington avenue, 275 feet on Forty-| of incoming and outgoing passengers. | disturbing the public highways. ing beautiful light for each office and 
younger character, “Perdita.” the girl | fourth street, 260 feet on Depew place,| From the concourse one goes to the The baggage-room adjoins Depew | providing for splendid natural light in 
of sweet sixteen, of roval blood and | and 300 feet on Forty-second street. trains in the train-room. The platforms | place, Fortv-fifth street and Vanderbilt | the higher part of the train-room. 
shepherd nurture. Nothing conld be| In addition to the public streets,| are of ample width, averaging from fif- | avenue, with 1.300 feet of street front- Provision is made for doubling the 
harnier or n ore suggestive of sae Jor | there will be connections by ample | teen to eighteen feet wide, whereas the | ag> and 47.000 square feet of floor space, | capacity of the station without in any 
= ee dee ——— eines private roadways and walks to} narrowest platform of the present sta-| sufficient to care for baggage in rush | way interfering with the architectural 
FALED TENDER We tae near the shenherd’s cot. in Rohemia.| Madison avenue on the west and] tion is but eight feet wide and the wid-| seasons without the delay in delivery | features or general plan of the station. 
i It if JERS addressed t t er . . ° . . . . . . 
S danced. sane gamer lender for Toronto | “Perdita’” dances like a tovons little| Lexington avenue on the east, thus] est is but twelve feet wide. This liberal ; now experienced at all large stations. The facade presents an effect which ap- 
Island Breakwater Extension,” will be receiv foirv. whose love for “Florizel’” we ail} giving the traveling public facilities | width of platforms affords ample facili- It has been the intention in preparing | peals to one at once as presenting a 
at thet cake 7 ae ab “! : : ,|° 3 v pia : pie : 3 _ : : 7 
cares oe eae tekameiaer oe. in, and whon oe ecw | for entering the station not only from | ties for quickly leaving the train and | these plans to sacrifice everything to the | magnificent station and one which will 
the Breakwater roneo islerd, City | eo eneare. = sin Gar nal ae | Torty-second street on the south, Van-| avoids the usual crowding. The sub-| convenience of the traveling public and | be an ornament to the city, and one of 
Bab sepa quiet he. | natty jauenter: ; | dcrbilt avenue and Depew place, but | urban train-room has a splendid feature! to the proper administration of a term-! which citizens may well be proud. 
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